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PREFACE. 



TuE degree iu which any social system has suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining woman's proper position, and in 
putting her into it, will be a very accurate test of the 
progress it has made in ciyilisation. And the very 
general and growing conviction, that our own social 
arrangements, as they exist at present, have not 
attained any satisfactory measure of success in this 
respect, would seem, therefore, to indicate, that 
England in her nineteenth century has not yet reached 
years of discretion after all. 

But conscious deficiency is with nations at least, if 
not always with individuals, the sure precursor of 
improvement. The path before us towards the ideal 
in this matter is a very long oqe ; extends, indeed, 
further than eye can see. What path of progress does 
not? And our advance upon it will still be a sure 
concomitant and proof of our advance in all civilisa- 
tion. But the question of more immediate moment is, 
admitting that we are moving in this respect, are we 
moving in the right direction ? We have been moving 
for a long time back. Have we missed the right 
road ? Have we unfortunately retrograded instead of 
progressing ? 

There are persons who think so. And there are 
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not wanting, in the great stordioiite of hiaborj^ Mrliiii 
periods, certain individualSi eertain mamfestetioilt of 
social life, to which such persons point ss ooniite- 
nancing the notion, that better things hftve been, as 
regards woman's position and possibilities, than axe 
now. There are, painted on the slides of Mnemosyne's 
magic lanthom, certain brilliant and captivating figures, 
which are apt to lead those who are disgosted with the 
smoke and reek of the PhcBnix-bnming going on around 
them, to suppose that the social conditions which pro- 
duced such, must have heea less &r from the tme path 
than our present selves. N^y, more. There have been 
constellations of such stars, quite snffidently numenms 
to justify the conclusion, that the eircomstanoes of the 
time at which they appeared were in their nature eal* 
culated to produce them. 

Of such times, the most striking in this respect, as in 
so many others, is that fascinating dawn time of 
modem life, that ever wonderful ** renaissance " season, 
when a fresh sap seemed to rush through the tissues 
of the European social systems, as they passed from 
their long winter into spring. And in the old mother- 
land of European civilisation, where the new life was 
first and most vehemently felt, — in Italy, the most 
remarkable constellations of these attractive figures 
were produced. 

The women of Italy, at that period remai*kable in 
different walks, and rich in various high gifts, form in 
truth a very notable phenomenon ; and one sufficiently 
prevalent to justify the belief, that the general circum- 
stances of that society favoured the production of such. 
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Bat the question remains, whether these brilliant types 
of womanhood, attractive as they are as subjects of 
study, curiously illustratiye as they are of the social 
history of the times in which they lived, are on the 
whole such as should lead us to conclude, that the true 
path of progress would be found to lead towards social 
conditions that should be likely to reproduce them ? 

Supposing it to be asserted, that they were not so 
necessarily connected in the relationship of cause and 
effect with the whole social condition of the times in 
which they lived, as that any attempt to resuscitate 
such types need involve a reproduction of their social 
environment; even then the question would remain, 
whether, if it were really possible to take them as , 
single figures out of the landscape in which they 
properly stand, they would be such as we should find 
it desirable to adopt as models of womanhood ? Are 
these such as are wanted to be put in the van of our 
march— in the first ranks of nineteenth century civili- 
sation ? Not whether they are good to put in niches to 
be admired and cited for this or that virtue or capacity; 
nor even whether they might be deemed desirable 
captains in a woman's march towards higher destinies 
and better conditioned civilisation, if, indeed, such a 
progress were in any sane manner conceivable ; but 
whether such women would work harmoniously and 
efficiently with all the other forces at our command 
for the advancement of a civilisation, of which the 
absolute sine qud non must be the increased solidarity, 
co-operation, and mutual influence of both the sexes ? 
It may be guessed, perhaps, from the tone of the 




above sentences, tliat the writer is not one of tlio^c who 
think tliat the past can in this laatter be made useful 
to us, as affording ready-made models for imitation. 
But he has no intention of dogmatising, oi- even in- 
dulging in speculations on "tht: woman's question." 
On the contrary, in endeavouring t<) set before the 
reader his little cabinet of types of womunliood, he has 
abstained from all attempt at pointing any moral of the 
sort. The wish to do so is too dangeronsly apt to lead 
one to assimilate one's portrait less carefully to the 
original than to a pattern figure conceived for the 
purpose of illustrating a theory. Wiatever conctueious 
on the subject of woman's dctstiny, proper positiun, and 
means of development are to be drawn, therefore, from 
the consideratioD of the very varied and certainly re- 
markable types set before him, the reader must draw 
for himself. It has been the writer's object to show 
his portnuts, more or leaa fiilly delineated according to 
their interest, and in some measure according to tlie 
Abundance or the reverse of availuble material, in their 
proper setting of social environment. They have been 
selected, not so much with any intention of bringing 
together the best, greatest, or most admirable, nor 
even the most remarkable women Italy has produced, 
as with a view of securing the greatest aniount of 
variety, in point of social position and character. Kach 
QguK of the small gallery will, it is hoped, be found to 
illustrate a distinct phase of Italian social life and 
civilisation, 

The canonised Saint, that most extraordinary pro- 
duct of the "ages of faith," highly interesting as li 
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social, and perhaps more so still as a psychological 
phenomenon ; — the feudal Ch&telaine, one of the most 
remarkable results of the feudal system, and affording 
a suggestive study of woman in man's place ; — the high- 
bom and highly-educated Princess of a somewhat less 
rude day, whose inmost spiritual nature was so pro- 
foundly and injuriously modified by her social position; 
— the brilliant literary denizen of " La Boh^me ;" — the 
equally brilliant but large-hearted and high-minded 
daughter of the people, whose literary intimacies were 
made compatible with the strictest feminine propriety, 
and whom no princely connections, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, prevented from daring to think and to speak 
her thought, and to meet with brave heart the conse- 
quences of so doing; — the popular actress, again a 
daughter of the people^ and again in that, as is said, 
perilous walk in life, a model of correct conduct in the « 
midst of loose-lived princesses; — the nobly-born adven- 
turess, every step in whose extraordinary cxcekior pro- 
gress was an advance in degradation and infamy, and 
whose history, in showing us court life behind the scenes, 
brings us among the worst company of any that the 
reader's varied journey will call upon him to fall in with ; 
— the equally nobly -bom, and almost equally worthless 
woman, who shows us that wonderful and instructive 
phenomenon, the Queen of a papal court; — the humbly 
born artist, admirable for her successful combination 
in perfect compatibility of all the duties of the home 
and the studio ; — and lastly, the poor representative of 
the effeteness of that social system which had produced 
the foregoing types, the net result, as may be said, of 
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the national passage through the yarious phases illus- 
trated by tliem : — all these are ouriously distinct mani- 
festations of womanhood, and if any measure of success 
has been attained in the endeavour to represent them 
duly surrounded by the social environment which pro- 
duced them, while they helped, to fashion it, some 
contribution will have been made to a right under- 
standing of woman's nature, and of the true road 
towards her more completely satisfactory social de- 
velopment. 



t 
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A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 



SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA. 

(1347—1380.) 



CHAPTER I. 

HER BIRTHPLACE. 



There are not many chapters of histoiy more 
extraordinary and more perplexing than that wliich 
relates the story of St. Catherme. Very perplexing it 
will be found by any, who may think it worth while to 
examine the record ; — which is indeed well worthy of 
examination, not only as illusti^^tive of one of the most 
obscure phases of human nature, but also as involving 
some highly interesting questions respecthig the value 
of historic evidence. 

Of such examination it has received but little. 
Among Catholics the " legend " of the Saint is td this 
day extensively used for such purposes as similar 
legends were intended to serve. Orthodox teachers 
have used tlie story luisparingly as stimulus, example, 
and testimony. But orthodox historians have passed 
over it with tlic lightest tread and most hunied step; 
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while such Protestant renders as may have clinnced to 
stray into tlie dim, despised wilderness of Romisli 
hagiography, linve in all probability veiy quickly tossed 
the volume aside, compendiously classing its subject !u 
their mindH with otlier dark-aged lumber of martyrs, 
who walked with their heads in their hnnds, and saints 
who personnlly maltreated the enemy of majikind. 

Yet a very little consideration of the story will show, 
that it catmot with fainuss he Uiua siuauuuily diAuoMd ' 
of. After seeing largsididmasaw of nuHuutunonumM 
and pioas falsehood en ^ taw ta from the aroflSde of our 
criticism, tliere will ba itill foosd % -nry contiderabltt 
residuum of strangelj iireducible £kct of the most 
puzzling description. 

It is to be borne in mind, moreover, tliat tlie 
phenomena to be examined are not the product of tlie 
dark night-time of history, bo favourable to the genera- 
tion of saints and saintly wonders. Cock-crow was 
near at hand when Catherine walked the earth. The 
grandsons of her contemporaries had the printing-press 
among them ; and the story of her life was printed at 
Florence in the ninety-seventh year after her death. 
While the illiterate Sienese dyer's daughter was working 
miracles, moral and physical, Petrarch and Boccaccio 
were still writing, and Dante had recently written. 
Giotto bad painted the panels we still gaze on, and 
Niccolo of Fisa carved the stones we yet handle. 
Cluroniclers and historians abounded ; and the scene 
of the sti-ange things recorded by them was at tliat 
time one of the centres of human civilisation and 
progress. Vfe are there in no misty dehateable land 
*<rf myth and legendary song ; but walk among fumilioi- 
facts of solid well-anthenticated history, studied for its 
lessons by statesmen, and accepted as the basis of 
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theories by political philosophers. Aud yet, in the 
midst of tliese indubitable facts, mixed with them, 
acting on them, undeniably influencing tliem, we come 
upon the records of a story wild as any tale of Denis 
or Dunstan. 

When once laimched on the strange narrative, as it 
has come down to us, it is somewhat difficult to 
remember steadily how near we are all along to the 
solid shore of indisputable fact. Holding fast to this, 
therefore, as long as may be, we will approach the 
subject by endeavoming to obtain some idea of the 
material asjiect of tlie " locus in quo.'' 

No one perhaps of the more important cities of 
Italy retains tlie visible impress of its old republican 
medieval life to so remarkable a degree as Siena. 
Less favoured by fortune than her old enemy, and 
present ruler, Florence, she has been less benefited or 
injured by tlie activity and changes of modem days. 
And the city retains the fossilised form and sliape 
which belonged to it at the time when its own stormy 
old life was finally crushed out of it. The once 
turbulent, energetic, and brave old city, sits there still, 
on the cold bleak top of a long spent volcano — emblem 
meet enough of her own nature and fortunes — grim, 
silent, stem, in death. The dark massy stone fronts, 
grand and gloomy, of old houses, built to defy all the 
vicissitudes of civic broils, and partisan town-fighting, 
still frown over narrow streets, no longer animated by 
the turbulent tide of life which filled them during the 
centiuies of the city's independence. 

The strange old " piazza," once the pulsating heart, 

whence the hot tide of the old civic life flowed tlirough 

all the body of the little state, still occupies its singular 

position in the hollow of what was in some remote 

■ 2 
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imte-Eti-uacau tJnte, the eratex'of k Tolcano. Tall 
houses of Ttve or six stories sUnd in % swnidtcle 
around this pecnliur shaU-aliAped cup, while the ohocd 
of the arc they fonn, is ftunidwd by the pietoresqae 
" palazzo pabblico," mth its tall slender tower of iaA 
brick, and qaainUy paintad walls. lake the laTii tide, 
which At some distant period of tlie world's history 
flowed hence down the scored udes of the mountain, 
tlie little less boiling tide of repablio&n war and 
republican commoce, which Siena was wont to pour 
out from the same fnoat,' is now extinct and. spent. 
But Buch lazy, stagnant, onwholesome life as despotism 
and priestcraft haTe left to Kena, is still most alive in 
and around tlie old piazza. 

Up tlie sides of this donbly extinguished crater, and 
down the exterior flanks of tlie mountain, nm steep, 
narrow, tortuous ' and gloomy, the flagstone-paved 
streets of the old city. So steep are they in some 
parts, that Btnirs have to take tlie place of tlie sloping 
flngBtones, which are often laid nt suclt mi angle of 
declivity as to render wfaeel-trafiic impossible. Oii 
the highest pinnacle of the rim, ovcilookiiig the 
hollow of the once crater, stands tlte Catliedi-al, on 
such uneven ground, that its east end is suppoited by 
a lofty baptistery, built undemeatli it on tlie rapid 
descent. In the most ornamented style of Italian- 
gothic architecture, and picturesque, tliough quaint, in 
its parti-coloured livery of lioi-izontnl blacli and white 
stripes in alternate courses of marble, the old chm-ch 
still contains a woiidei-ful quantity of medieval Sienese 
art in many kinds. Carving in wood and in stone, 
painting in fresco and in oil, inlaid work and mosaic, 
richly coloured windows and gilded coniicea, adorn 
walls, floor, niid roof, in every pni-t. Tlie whole 
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history of art from tlie early days, when Sienese artists 
first timidly essayed to imitate barbaric Byzantine 
models, to its perfect consummation in those glorious 
ages which immediately preceded the downfall of 
Italian liberty, is set forth in this fine old church, 
as in a rich and overflowing museum. Some half 
dozen popes sleep beneath sculptured tons of monu* 
mental marble in different parts of it, — among them 
two of the very old Sienese family of Picolomini. 

On another peak, or spur, of the deeply seamed 
mountain, stands the huge unomamented brick church 
and monastery of St. Dominic, so situated, that 
between it and the Cathedral is a steep gorge, the 
almost precipitous sides of which the old city has 
covered with stair-like streets. Deep at the bottom of 
this gorge/ near a gate in the city wall, which runs 
indefatigably up and down the mountain ridges and 
ravines in its circuit around the spacious city, now a 
world too wide for its shrunken population, is that old 
fountain, which one passing word of the great poet has 
made for ever celebrated. Here is still tliat Fonte* 
branda,* which, witli all its wealth of sparkling water, 
the thirst- tormented coiner in the thirtietli canto of 
tlie Inferno, less longs for than he does to see in 
torment with him those who had tempted him to the 
deed he was expiating. 

The Dantescan pilgrim, who, among his first objects 
at Siena, runs to visit this precious fountain, finds, not 
without a feeling of disappointment, a square mass of 
heavy ugly brickwork, supported on some three or four 
imornamented arches on each of its four sides. Within 
is a large tank, also of brick, the sides of which rise 

* dee Note. 
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about two feet above tlie level of the soil; aiid tliis is 
perennially filled by a cool and pure spring from the 
sandstone side of the mountain, which there rises in a 
broken cliff immediately behind the ungraceful, though 
classic building. Descending the steep street in search 
of this poet-hallowed spot, with the Cathedral behind 
him, and St. Dominic's church high on its peak above 
and in front of him, the visitor finds tliat he is passing 
through a part of the city inhabited by the poorer 
classes of its people. And near the bottom of tlie hill, 
and around the fountain itself, it is manifest to more 
senses than one, that a colony . of tanners and dyers is 
still establislied on the same site whicli tlieir fore- 
fathers occupied, when Giacomo Benincasa was one of 
the guild. 

The general aspect of this remote and low-lying 
comer of the city is squalid and repulsive. Eyes and 
nose are alike offended by all around them. And tlie 
stranger, who has been attracted thitlier by tlie well- 
remembered name of " Fontebranda,*' hastens to re- 
climb his way to the upper part of the town ; probably 
unconscious, perhaps uncaring, tliat within a few 
yards of him lies another object of pilgrimage, classic 
after another fashion, and hallowed to the feelings of a 
far more numerous body of devotees. For a little way 
up the hill, on the left hand side of the poverty-stricken 
street, as one goes upwards, among the miserable and 
filtliy -looking skin-dressers' houses, is still to be seen 
tliat of Giacomo Benincasa, in which his daughter 
Catherine, the future Saint, was born, in the year 
1847, and lived dmiug the greater poilion of her short 
career. 

The veneration of her fellow citizens during the two 
centuries whicli followed her death, has not permitted 
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the dwelling to remain altogether as it was when she 
inhabited it. The street front has been sufficiently 
altered to indicate to any passenger, that it belongs to 
some building of more note than the poor houses 
around it. Two stories of a "loggia," or arcade, of 
dark brick, supported on little marble columns, — ^four 
arches above, and four below,— run along the front of 
the upper part of the building. On the ground-floor, 
a large portal, like that of a chapel, such as in fact now 
occupies the entire basement story, sufficiently shows 
that tlie building within is no longer a poor dyer's 
habitation. On the side is a smaller door opening on 
a handsome straight stone staircase, eight feet wide. 
By this entrance visitors are admitted to gratify for an 
equal fee their Catholic devotion or heretic curiosity. . 
The whole lower floor of the house, once, as tra* 
dition, doubtless correctly, declares, the dyer's work- 
shop (as similar portions of the neighbouring houses 
are still the workshops of modem dyers), is now a 
chapel. " Yii'ginea Domus," is conspicuously carved 
in stone above the portal, somewhat unfairly ignoring 
the existence of poor Oiacomo in his own workshop. 
The walls are covered with frescoes by Salimbeni and 
Pacliierotti, and a picture by Sodoma adorns the altar. 
Ascending the handsome flight of stone stairs, the 
visitor finds most of the space on the first floor 
occupied by another chapel. This was the living 
room of the family, and is nearly as large as the work- 
shop below. But at the end of it, farthest from the 
street, and therefore from the light also, there is a 
little dark closet, nine feet long by six wide. It is 
entered from tlie larger room by a very low door, cut 
in a very thick wall, and has no other means of 
receiving light or air. This was Catherine's bed- 
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chamber. The pavement of the little closet is of 
brick, and on tliis, with a stone — still extant in situ — 
for a pillow, the future Saint slept. The bricks, 
sanctified by this nightly contact witli her person, 
have been boarded over to preserve tliem from the 
wear and tear of time, and from the indiscreet pilfering 
of devout relic-hunters. 

Various treasures of this sort, such as the lamp slic 
used to carry abroad, the handle of her staff, &c., are 
preserved on the altar of the adjoining chapel : and 
one or more other oratories have been built and orna- 
mented in and about the Saint's dwelling-place. But 
the only spot which has any interest for a heretical 
visitor is the little dark and dismal hole — Catherine's 
own chamber and oratory — the scene of the young 
girl's nightly vigils, lonely prayers, spiritual struggles, 
and monstrous self-inflictions. 

" Surely," cries the pious pilgrim, "as holily pene- 
tential a cell, as ever agonized De pi'ofnndia rose from 
to the throne of Grace ! " 

" Truly," remarks the philosophic visitor, " a donni- 
tory well calculated, in all its conditions, to foster and 
develop every morbid tendency of mind or body in its 
occupant ! " 



CHAPTER II. 



THE SAINTS BIOGRAPHER. 

A GUEAT number of devout writers liave occupied 
tlieir pens on " legends " and biographies of St 
Catherine, more or less complete in their scope and 
pretensions. The public Ubrarj at Siena contains no 
less than seventy-nine works, . of which the popular 
Saint of the city is the subject. Almost all of them, 
however, seem to be based more or less directly and 
avowedly on the work of '' the Blessed " Baymond of 
Capua. « " • I • . • • 

Perhaps some heretic*8 untutored mind may be so 
ignorant as not to know tliat the adjective joined to 
llaymond in the preceding sentence is not only an 
epithet, but a title. ' '' Beatification," is a spiritual 
grade inferior to '' sanctification," conferred by the 
same unerring authority, and implying different and 
inferior privileges and position. 

Childish trash enough it seems. Yet may not 
possibly some disciple of that modern school of 
moralists, which teaches that happiness is not, or 
should not be man's highest and ultimate aim, see in 
this assertion of tlie superiority of " sanctification " to 
"blessedness,** one of the many instances in which 
Bome*s pettifogging formalism and unspiritual mate- 
rialism have fossilised a lofty tliotight mto a low 
absurdity? 
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Be this BS it maj, Haymond of Cnpiin was never in 
Rome's hierarchy "more thaii Ijlesserl." 

This " Beato Btimondo " was " iii tlie world " 
Baimondo delle Vigne, greiit-graudBoii of Fietro delle 
Vigne, the celebtited Chancellor of the Einperop jT 
Frederick II., vhd . right royally rewarded lus life- 
long serrices by putting his eyes out, Rnymond 
hia great-grandson , was a Doniinicr^n monk ; and 
became' twenty-fourth geneiid of the order, in 1578, 
at the time whra ft schism in the Chnrch, divided 
between two popee, produced a corresponding scliiam 
in all the monutie- orders. Raymond governed that 
portion of the Dominican fraternity which i-ecognised 
tlie Pope, BubseqofllLtly acknowledged by the Church 
as the true one. 

Having been sent, in 1307, to preside over the 
Dominican convent in Siena, he was there by divine t 
intervention, say the learned historians of the literature 
of tlie- order, . appointed confessor and conMaut to 
St Catherine. The superior sanctity of the penitent 
was however soon made manifest For when Siena 
was ravaged by a pestilence, in 137S, and Prior 
Raymond having caught it, while miniBtermg to the 
sick, lay dying, he was ihiraculously restored to healtti 
by the prayers of St Catherine. 

The .General of the Dominicans, as he shortly 
afterwards became, was a man of mark, moreover, 
beyond tlie limits of his own Society; for lie was 
employed on several missions and negotiations by the 
Pope. With such qualifications and opportunities, he 
certainly would seem to have been the most competent 

* QovUr at Eobard, Script Old. PneJ., torn. i. pt eTD. 
t " Eiqusca]lltuidttaiaataooiifeMioDibuiBt<]iTiDoruDiH!CMtoniin 
MiMciw."— QuDtif at Kchard, Script Onl. Prmd., torn. i. p. 479. 
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person imaginable to give the world an account of Lis 
saintly penitent's career. This he has done in a work 
often reprinted, and most recently at Milan, in two 
good-sized octavo volumes, in 1851* The "Life of 
Saint Catherine of Siena, the Seraphic spouse of Jesus 
Christ" fonns volumes nine and ten of an "Eccle- 
siastical Library," brought out at a very cheap rate, 
as a means of supplying the people of Italy in the 
nineteenth century with wholesome and profitable 
mental food. 

A glance at the nature and quality of this work is 
desirable for several reasons. In the first place, it 
is necessary to ascertain how far we can implicitly 
rely on its statements of matters of fact respecting 
Catherine's history. In the second place, a knowledge 
of the mental calibre and intellectual standing of the 
Sauit's confessor, confidant, and friend, catmot but 
assist us in estimating her own cliaracter. And lastly, 
it is no little interesting to observe what spiritual and 
intellectual ])rovender is provided in these daj's for the 
population of Italy by those who have the education 
and guidance of her people in their hands. 

This widely cii*culated work is an Italian translation 
from the original Latin of Father Bayhiond, executed 
by Bernardino Pecci, Bishop of Grosseto. In the notice 
of St. Catherine, in the "Biographic Universelle," it 
is stated, among a singulai'ly large number of other* 
errors, tliat Baymond translated into Latin the Life of 
the Saint from tlie Italian of Fra Tommaso della 
Fonte, who preceded him in his office of confessor, 
making some additions to the original text. But a 

* Among othet'8, the writer refers to a life of 8k Catherine, by Pietro 
Aretino. That moat Tersatile of literary icamps did, indeed, write such 
a work ; but it is the life of an altogether different St. Catherine ! 
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▼erjr cnrsoiy examiilatioxi of the book would haye 
sufficed to show the French writer that, although 
Father Raymond frequently cites Fra Tommaso as the 
authority for some 'of his statements, the entire com- 
position is wholly the work of the former. * * . 
An equally short glance at this .''Life" will also 
suffice to convince any one in search of the fiActs of the 
Saint's career, that little assistance is to be got from 
Father Baymond. ult .is indeed very evident, that the 
author did not write with any intention of frimishing 
such. .He rarely gives any dates, and scarcely makes 
any pretence of observing chronological order. He 
says, that he writes in his own old age, long after Uie 
events * occurred ; owns that he forgets much ; and, 
though carefully and : ostentatiously winding up every 
chapter with a reference to liis authorities for tlie 
statements contained in it, is yet avowedly throwing 
together a mass of anecdotical recollections, as they 
occur to him. 'He rarely, if ever, records anyunmi- 
raculous and unsaintly doings;— mentions, for instance, 
that she performed such and such miracles at Pisa, 
or discoursed in such and such terms at Genoa ; but 
does not give the slightest hint why she went thither, 
or when. In short, the whole scope and object of .the 
book is devotional, and in no degree historic. It is 
written for the promotion of piety, and esjiecially for 
the glory of the Order of St. Dominic, and of die 
Dominican St. Catlierine. The wonders related arc 
^ evidently intended to cap other wonders. They con- 
stantly consist of performances essentially similar to 
those recorded of older saints, but enhanced by some 
added circumstance of extra impossibility. And the 
writer, in his competitive eagerness, often pauses in 
his narration to point out, tliat no former recorded 
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miracles have come up to that he is relating iii ont- 
rageousness of contradiction to the hiws of nature. 

Were it not, however^^^r these and such like 
evidences of the animits of the writer, and were it not 
also, it must be added, for tlie exceeding difficulty of 
supposing that an undoubtedly distinguished man, a 
contemporary of rcti*ai*ch and Boccaccio, could have 
believed the monstrous impossibilities he relates as 
facts, — the tone of the book would seem to be that of 
sincei'ity. In a subsequent chapter, the reader will 
have an opportunity of examining some specimens of 
these extraordinary relations. For the present, as a 
taste of the quality of this remarkable book, reprinted 
in 1851 for ivide circulation among the readers of Italy ^ 
and as a means of judging how far it is possible to 
credit the writer with simple-hearted sincerity, he may 
take the following passages from a long prologue of 
thirty pages, which the learned autlior opens with a 
quotation from the Apocalypse, "I saw an angel 
descending from Heaven, having tlie key of tlie Abyss 
and a great chain in his hand;" — and in which 
lie points out the application of these words to 
St. Catherine. Having shown at much length that 
she may well be considered an angel descending from 
Heaven, he proceeds thus : — * 

" Finally we find added to the words of St. John, 
which have been taken as a fomidation for this pro- 
logue, tlie following phrase : ' Et catenam vmgnam 
liabens in nianu snd ; * wliich, like those that precede 
Uiem, adapt themselves to our subject, and explain the 
significance of her name. What wonder is it, that 
Catherine should have a chain, — catena ? Is there 

• Vita di Cat, vol. i. p. 19. 
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then no agreement in the sound oi the two words? 
Since if you prononnoe 'Oaterina* with a qraoc^^ 
you have ^Catena;* and if. to 'Catena' yon joni a 
syllable, you have the name of * Caterina.' Shall we 
attach ourselves than to words and appearances only, 
neglecting the things and the mysteries signified hy 
tliese words ? Not only the words, but also the things 
tliemselves point out to us the applicability. Since 
catlia in the Greek tongue signifies that which in the 
Latin is universe.* Hence also the Catholic Church 
is from the force of the Oreek word properly called 
in Latin UniversaL Caterina therefore and Catena 
signify in our tongue University ; which thing also a 
chain — catena — muufests in its very nature/' 

After many pages of such extraordinary nonsense, 
he arrives at the conclusion, that Caterina certainly 
means Universality, and that in this name, made 
Catena by syncope, "lies hidden perhaps no small 
mystery ! " . 

It does seem wholly incredible, tliat this should be 
the best product of the mind of one, chosen out to 
be the foremost of the Dominicans of Iiis day, and 
selected by the Pope to be entrusted >^'itli impoilant 
missions. It is difficult not to suspect, that this great- 
grandson of Frederick II.'s famous Chancellor was a 
very different man, when subtly diplomatising in 
Rome's interest with courts and princes, or when 
considering in council the interests of his order, from 
what he shows himself when addi*essing the people. 
Surely the Concio ad Populum must have differed from 
the Concio ad Clerum as widely as any sect's esoteric 
ever, did from its exoteric doctrines. And the **no 

* It may be notod for the uuleanied reader, that, though catholic 
signifies lifitrcf'ia^ catha has no such seuse. 
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small mystery of Gaterina cut down by syncope to 
Catena," was, we may well believe, not the subject of 
very serious meditations behind the screen on the 
imestly side of the altar. Is it indeed possible to 
abstain from the conviction, that we have detected the 
reverend figure of Father Eaymond of Capua, General 
of tlie Dominicans, very decidedly laughing in his 
sleeve at that poor ill-used i)eople, to whose proneness 
to be deceived, Bome has ever answered mth so ready 
and so hearty a decipiatur ? 

One other specimen of the quality of this Dominican 
monk's work may not be superfluous in enabling the 
reader to make uj) his mind respecting him and Ids 
teaching. 

He tells us* that Catherine, when in her seventh 
year, retired one day into some comer of the house^ 
where she could not be seen or overheard, and thus 
prayed : — 

" O most blessed and holy Yii-giu, first among 
women to consecmtc by a peri>etual vow thy virginity 
to the Lord, by whom thou wast graciously made 
mother of His only begotten son, I pray of thy ineffable 
goodness, that without considering my merits or my 
weakness, thou wouldst be pleased to do me the great 
favom* t of giving me for husband Him, wliom I desire 
with all the passion of my soul, thy most Holy Son, 
our only Lord Jesus Cluist ; and I promise to Him 
and to thee, that I will never receive any other 
husband, and tliat with all my power I will preserve 
for Him my purity ever unblemished." 

" Do you perceive, O reader ! " continues tlic 
biographer, " with what order all the gi'aces and 

♦ Vita di Cat., toI. i. p. 46. 

t " Vi coDteDtiate di farmi una grazia si grande.** 
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virtuous op«riitioiis of this Holy Virgin are powerfully 
and sweetly regulated by tliiit Wisdom ^vllich disposes 
all thinga ? In tlie auitk jflw of hnr tgi, iriiUe jvk 
seeing her spouse irifli the ajM of flu bo^, dia 
gloriously received his ■ benadiottoiL Xa du MVMitfc 
year, she made the vow <rf duutity. The fint of thaM 
numbers is superior to til othen in paciBOtion : tai 
the latter is called by all theok^ane, the aumber of 
Universality. /What then ean be nndsrstood from flu% 
if not that this Virfpn was destined to meeive from 
the Lord the Univenal PerfeeHon of all the virtues ; 
and conaequently to poesess a peifeet d^ree of ^ory? 
Since the first number signifies Perfection, and Uie 
second Universality, what can they tdffofy, when pot 
together, other than Universal Ferfeetion ? Wherefore 
she was properly called Catherine,* which signifies, as 
has been shown. Universality." 

This, and some three or four hundred closely printed 
pages of similar material, has recently (1851) been 
published at a price, wliich only a very large circulation 
could make possible. " And yet," cry the priests and 
priest-ridden rulers of the nations for whom tliis 
spiritual food is provided, *'we are accused of keeping 
our people in ignorance, and discouraging reading ! 
On tlie contrary, we carefully teach our flocks, and 
seek but to provide them wholesome instead of 
poisonous mental food. Here is reading, calculated 
to make men good Christians, good subjects — and to 
keep them quiet" 

Volumes might yet be written, and not superfluously, 
though many have been written already, on the deli- 

* It may b« Juat mentfaned, for tha beuafit of the EnglUh readar, 
that tha nama Cathariaa, m may ba Mao from bdj dictionary, u 
daiiTad fion tha Qreak adjaotiva ngnifyiDg " pura." 
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berate, calculated, and intentional soul-murder per- 
petrated by thb " safe " literature ! And it is curious 
to mark how this poor sainted Catherine, and her 
"blessed" confessor are still active agents for evil 
nearly five hundred years after the sepulchre has closed 
on tliem ! 

" Like Tfimpyres they lienl from their tombs, 
To luck oat life's pith with their lyiDg^" 

as a poet sings, who has well marked the working of 
saints and saint-worship in that unhappy land. 

Truth is immortal ! as is often said. Yes ! but men 
do not perhaps so often consider, that, as far as human 
ken may extend, falsehood unhappily is in its con- 
sequences equally immortal. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE FACTS OF THE OABB. 



liiTTLG reliable infoniuttion as to the leal n 
loas events of Catliermfl Benincasa's life is to be 
obtained, as lias been seen, from the pages of her 
professed biographer. Bat there is another pietistac 
work, forming part of tlie same " Eccleuaatical 
Library," in which Father Kayniond's book has been 
recently reprinted, that offers somewhat better glean- 
ings to the inquirer into the facts of the case. This 
is a reprint in foor volnmes (Milan, m43-4} of the 
Saint's Letters, with the annotations of the Jesuit, 
Father Frederick Burlnmacchi. These letters had 
been already several times published, when the teamed 
Lucchese Jesuit imdertook to edit them in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The fonner editions 
were imperfect, incorrect, and uncommented. But 
the Jesuit, jesuitlike, has done his work well ; and his 
notes, appended to the end of each letter, contain 
abundant information respecting the persons to whom 
they are addressed, tlie events and people alluded to in 
them, and, wherever attainable, the dates at which 
they were written. To the labours Uierefore of Father 
Burlamaccbi is due most of tlie information thrown 
together in the following concbe account of Catlierine'a 
career; in whicli it is intended, leaving aside eaintship 
and miracles for a moment, to give tlie render a 
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statement of those facts only which a sceptical inquirer 
may admit to be liistorical. 

Thus denuded of all devotional "improvement," 
and of all those portions of the narrative which alone 
clerical writers have for the most part thought much 
worth preserving, tlie story can present but a very 
skeleton outline indeed ; for the notices of the Saint 
to be met witli in contemporary lay writers are singu- 
larly few and scanty. 

Catherine was one of the youngest of a family of 
twenty-five children. Her twin sister died a few days 
after hor birtli. At a vciy early age she was observed 
to be tncitum, and solitary in her habits; and was 
remarkable for the small quantity of nourishment she 
took. At about twelve years old she manifested her 
determination to devote herself to a religious life. 
The modes of this manifestation, and the difficulties 
she encountered in canying her wishes into execution 
against the opposition of her family, as related by her 
biographer, are curious ; but cannot be admitted into 
this chapter of " facts." 

Some few years later than this, it should seem, — 

but Father Bajrmond's aversion to dates does not 

permit us to ascertain exactly at what age, — Catherine, 

with much difficulty, and being confined to her bed by 

illness at the time, persuaded her mother to go to 

ceiiaui religious women attached to tlie order of St. 

Dominic, and prefer to them her petition to be 

admitted among them. These devotees were termed — 

" Mantellate di S. Domenico," — " the cloaked women 

of St. Dominic;" and they appear to have been 

bound by the vows of chastitj', poverty, and obedience. 

But they were not stiictly nuns, as they were not 

cloistered, but lived each in her o>vn habitation, and 

c 2 
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weat about the city freely. On these grounds tits I 
Mantellate made much difficulty tihout receiving Cathe- 
rine into their society; alleging, that they conferred 
their habit only on widows, or elderly single women, as 
scandal would be caused by a young woman lending a 
single bat uncloistered life. On being further urgently fc 
entreated, however, on the behnlf of Catlierine, they /^ 
agreed to send a deputation of their body to visit the 
sick girl, promising to receive her, if it should -be , 
found that, though young, she was not pretty. The 
depnted judges came ; and to Catherine's great deligU 
pronounced favourably as to tlie absence of any dis* 
qualifying pentniil oburaB ; tlu»f^ the more ffiBaa/t 
confessor insimistee, that ibxit deeUdon mt in gnat 
part influenced by the effects ' of illness on tlie oan> 
didate's appearance. She was accordingly made a 
UBter of St. Dominic, and placed under the spiritual 
guidance and direction of the friars of that order. 

Then we have exceedingly copious accounts of 
penitences, austerities, and abstinence, which, though 
in all probability true to a jrightful degree, yet, cer- 
tainly cannot, as related by Father Raymond, be 
accepted as unmiraculous truths. One circumstance 
mentioned by him, however, at this poiat of his narra- 
tdve, does not seem liable to any snspicioh, and is 
worth noting. Her early confessors, he says, did not 
believe the miraculousness of her fasts and sufferings. 
From this period to the end of her life we have 
accounts of her irequeut, apparently daily, " ecstasies," 
or fits. And it is interesting to observe, that the 
descriptions of these seizmres given by her biographer 
on more than one occasion, show them to have been 
very evidently of a cataleptic nature. I'he Dominican 
monk of course has not, or at least does not manifest, 
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the least suspicion that these ** ecstasies *' were attri- 
butable to any other than a directly miraculous cause. 
But his account is sufficiently accurate to render the 
matter satisfactorily clear to modem readers. 

The passage, in which he first speaks of these fits, 
of hb own doubts concerning the nature of them, and 
especially of the mode he adopted to arrive at a correct 
decision on this point, is sufficiently curious. 

** Shortly* afterwards,'* he says, having been telling 
the story of some vision, " she lost the use of her 
corporal senses and fell into ecstasy. Hence proceeded 
lUl the wonderful things that subsequently took place, 
both as regards her abstinence, such as is not practised 
by others, her admirable teaching, and the manifest 
miracles, which Almighty God, even during her life- 
time, showed before our eyes. Wherefore, since here 
is the foundation, the root, and the origin of all her 
holy works . . . . I sought every means and 
every way, by which I might investigate whether her 
operations were from the Lord, or from another 
source, — whetlier they were true or fictitious. For I 
reflected, that now was the time of that third beast 
with the leopard's skin, by which hypocrites are pointed 
out ; and that in my own experience I had found some, 
especially among the women, who easily deceive them- 
selves, and are more readily seduced by the enemy, 
as was manifested i^i the case of the first mother of us 
all. Other matters also presented themselves to my 
mind, which constrained me to remain uncertain and 
dubious concerning tliis matter. While I was thus in 
doubt, unable to acquire a strong conviction on either 
side of the question, and anxiously wishing to be 

* Vita di Cat, vol. L p. 81. 
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guided by Hiin, who can ueithei- deceive nor lie 
deceived, it sU'uck me, that if I could he certain, tliat 
by means of her prayers I had obtnined from the Lord 
a great and unusul sense of contrition for my Bins, 
beyond anything I was ivont to feel, iltia should be for 
me a perfect proof tlmt all her operations proceeded 
from tlie Holy Qhost" 

He tlicn recoontB at length, iriut mny Iw u well 
told in a few words, — how lie besoi^^t ber to pny fat , 
him, telling her, that he desired to have a proof <tf 
the efficacy of her prayer by being conecioDB of en on- 
usually s^ong sense of contrition within himaelf, — 
bow ^e promised that he aasnredly should have this 
proof, — how he was next day confined to hie bed by 
illness, and so weak as to be hardly able to speah ; and 
how, being then visited and exhoi-ted by Catherine, 
who herself left witli difficulty a sick bed to como to 
liim, he did feel especially and unusually contiite; 
and so the required proof was complete, and he was 
ever after ready to accept any amount of miraculous 
performance on tlie paii of the Siunt with peifcct 
jaitli in ita reality and sanctity. 

Did the diplomatist General of the Dominicans 
I'eally think that he had obtained the proof, he says he 
wished for? Were the otlier women, whom he had 
deemed impostors or dupes of the evil one, equally 
devoted to and in the hands of the Dominican Order, 
equally fervent and promising in their vocation of 
saintebip, and equally endowed with the strength of 
character and will, which united to her physical infir* 
mities, rendered Catlierine so raiely and highly valu- 
able an instrument for Uie promotion of " religion " 
and the glory of the order ? — questions, which must 
be left to the consideration of the reader. 
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On a subsequent occasion, Father Baymond de- 
scribes* more, at length the nature of the seizure, to 
which Catherine was subject. We are told that, — 

** Whenever the remembrance of her sacred hus- 
band," — by which phrase thousands of times repeated 
in the course of his work, the monk always alludes to 
our Saviour, — " became a little refreshed in that holy 
mind, she ioUhdreto herself as much as she could from her 
corporal senses ; and her extremities, that is to say, her 
hands and her feet became contracted and deadened ; 
her fingers first. Then her limbs became so strongly 
fixed both in themselves, and attached to the places 
which they touched, that it would have been more 
possible to break them to pieces than to remove them 
in any wise. The eyes also were . perfectly closed ; 
and the neck was rendered so rigid, that it was not a 
little dangerous to her to touch her neck at such 
moments." 

The frequency and duration of these attacks appear 
to have increased. At a later x)eriod t of his narrative. 
Father Bajrmond tells us that " tlie inferior and 
sensitive part of her nature abandoned her for the 
greater part of her time, and left her deprived of 
sensation. Of which," he says, ** we are assured a 
thousand times by seeing and touching her arms and 
her hands so rigidified, that it would have been easier 
to break the bone, than remove them from the position 
in which they were. The eyes were completely shut ; 
the ears did not hear any sound however great, and all 
the bodily senses were entirely deprived of their proper 
action." 

These passages will leave little doubt on tlie minds 

* ViU di Cot, Tol I p. 114. t Ibid., toL i. p. 153. 
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of any who have witnessed tlie plieiiomenu of cnlnlepsy, 
that Cftthenne was habitually subject to attacks of Uiat 
complaint. The liint to be derived from the writer's 
declaration, that she threw lierself into this state " as 
much as she could," is wortliy of notice ; and will not 
seem Borprising to those who have studied this foim 
of disease. Those also, who have watched the phy^cal 
phenomena ofaiiimaltaagnetiBin, will not fiul to remaik 
the similarity of the facte recorded of Catherine^ to 
those they have heen occastomed to obaerre. 

For several years of her life after her profession, and 
previous to 187ft, we findTarioas undated intinuUioiU 
of her heing in different cities of Tuscany ; and Father 
Raymond has recorded her complaints, that peo^ 
hotli secular and of *' tlie order," liod bees scandalised . 
by her frequent travelling, whereas she had never gone 
any whither, she declares, except for the salvation of 
Bonis. But when it is remembered what travelling was in 
those days, and that to go from Siena to Florence, Pisa, 
or Lucca, was to cross the frontier of her own country, 
and traverse the dominions of foreign and often hostile 
states, it seems strange, tliat a young girl of obscure 
origin, and necessarily with small pecuniaiy resources 
at her command, should have found tlie means of 
travelling about the world, accompanied, as she appears 
always to have been, by a suite of confessors and other 
ecclesiastical followers. To render these joumeyings 
yet more difficult and puzzling, we find contemporaiy 
mention of her frequent ilhiess. She is again and 
again confined to her bed by fever, and "her ordinary 
infirmities," and " accustomed sufferings ; " — a state 
of things that would seem to put out of the question 
for her the wandering mendicant friar's ordinaiy inex- 
pensive mode of locomotion. 
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Not a word, however, is to be found throwing light 
on any such difficulties ; and they must be left to the 
reader, as they present themselves. It may be noted, 
however, — rather, though, to the increase than to the 
lessening of the strangeness of the circumstances, — 
that by special Papal Bull she was permitted to 
carry with her a portable travellmg altar, and the 
confessors who accompanied her were specially licensed 
to absolve all such penitents as came to the Saint for 
spiritual advice and edification. 

In the year 1376 Catherine was* in her twenty-ninth 
year; and we then come to the most important and 
most remarkable incident in her career. At that time 
Gregory XI., the last of seven French popes, who had 
succeeded one another in the chair of St Peter, was 
living at Avignon, where for the last seventy- three 
years the Papal Court had resided to the infinite dis- 
content and considerable injury of Italy. To put an 
end to this absenteeism, and bring back the Pontiff, 
and all the good things that would follow in his train, 
was the cherished wish of all good Italians, and especi- 
ally of all Italian churchmen. Petrarch had urgently 
pressed Gregory's predecessor. Urban V., to accomplish 
the desired change ; Dante had at an eai*lier period 
laboured to accomplish the same object But it was 
not altogether an easy step to take. The French 
Cardinals who suiTOunded the Pope at Avignon were 
of course eager to keep him and the Court in their own 
country. The King of France was equally anxious to 
detain him. The French Pope*8 likings and preju- 
dices of coiurse pointed in the same direction. Home 
too was very far just then from offering an agree- 
able or inviting residence. The dominions of the 
Church were in a state of almost universal rebellion. 
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The turbulence of Uie gi-eat Romun biu-ona ivn& 
Bncb, that going to live among titem seemed as 
safe and as [ileasant as finding a residence in a den 
of niffianB. 

Thus all the representations of the Italinn Cliui-cL, 
and all tLe spiritual and temporal interests, wbicli so 
nrgeatly needed the ruler'a presence in his dominions, 
bad for some yeiu-s post not snHiced to bring back tlie 
Pope to Home. Under tliese ('ircumstiini:e!i Cnllierine, 
the obscure Sienese dyer's illiterate daughter, deter- 
mined to try her powoB of perBnasion tnd u^mneni 
on the Pontiff, and janeeaded to AT^<a for HuA 
parpoBe in the Bummer of 1876. In Ihe S^ptembcrof 
that same year, tlie Pope Bet oat on hu ntnm to 
Home ! The dyer's dsi^liter snooeeded in her enter- 
prise, and moved the centre of Europe once more back 
again to its old place in the eternal city 1 

It should seem, that she was also charged by the 
government of Florence, then at war with the Pope, to 
make their peace with him. And this object also, 
though it was not accomplislied on the occasion of her 
viait to Avignon, she appears to have subsequently 
contributed to bring to a satisfactory teiiniuatiou. 
Bat it is remarkable, that in none of the six letters to 
Gregory, written in the early months of 1370, does she 
speak a word on the subject of Florence. The great 
object of her anxiety is the Pope's i-etum to Itome. 
There are. four letters extant written by her* to 
Gregory, while she was in Avignon. But neither in 
these is the business of the Florentines touched on. 
So that we mast suppose, says Father Burlamacchi iu 
his notes to Letter VII., that this affair was treated by 

* That Itibjr Uwhutdof beraMraUrfi of which monuioa. 
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the Pope And the Saiut in personal interviews,* or in 
other letters now lost. 

But it seems strange, that she should write elabo- 
rate letters to a person inhabiting the same town, and 
with whom she was doubtless in the habit of having 
frequent pei*sonal intercourse. And the suspicion 
naturally arises that tliese compositions were intended, 
at all events in great measure, for the perusal of others 
besides the person to whom they were avowedly written. 
One of them is extant in the form of a Latin translation 
by Father Baymond. It is true, that that language was 
probably the only medium of communication between 
the Italian Saint and the French Pope. Nevertheless, 
the question, — ^Did this letter ever originally exist in 
any other form than the Dominican's Latin ? presents 
itself. 

The following testimony however of the historian 
Ammirato, who wrote about two hundred years after 
the events of which we are speaking, seems to show 
decisively, that from her own time to that of tlie 
auUior, she was generall}" considered to have been the 
principal cause of the restoration of the Papal Court 
to Home. 

"There was living," he writes,! " in those days a 
young virgin bom in Siena, who from the great 
austerity of lier life, from the fervour of her zeal of 
charity, and indefatigable perseverance in all good 
works, was even in her life-time deemed holy by all, 
and is so b^' tlie writer of these lines, though the 

* There is a letter from her to the wtr oommiidonen in Florence, 
written from ATignon, 28th of June, 1876, ten days after her arrlTal 
there^ in which she speaks of an interriew she had had with the Pope 
on this subject It is the 107th letter of the ooUeotion. 

t Amminto, Istorie Florentine, toL t. p. 180. Edit Florence, 
1824. 
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reader may perceive, tliat lie lins no special 'devotion 1 
to her. Nor waa tliiu opinion conceived without llie | 
appeftranoe to many persons of wonderful eigna of « 
miraculonB and supernatural dharacter." Having 1 
briefly described these wonders in words, which cer- 
tainly do not reveal any disbelief of tliem in his own I 
mind, he continues thus : — 

" It came into the minds therefore of those, who ' 
then governed Florence, that she might be of use in 
effecting a treaty of peace with tlie I'ope. And if ' 
they had tliemselves no really sincere desire for this,; -, 
yet the employment of her in the matter served to 
prove to othei-B, who were oxiposed to the war wiUi the. : 
Pope, tlmt no efforts were wanting on their part tO' 
obtain peace. Being, thei-efore, urged hy the war* 
commissioners to proceed to Avignon on this nuBnon, 
she did not refuse to undertake it, but went thither, 
as is related by herself io one of her letters. And it is 
a certain fact, not only that she was well received and 
affectionately listened to by the Pope, but that by her 
instances he waa induced to restore tlie Apostolic seat 
to Rome." 

Not having been able to bring tlie negotiation for 
peace to a conclusion, she returned to Florence in the 
autumn of 1376, and remained there living in a hoose 
provided for her by Niccolo Soderinit and others con- 
nected with the government, while she continued to 
use her influence in every poasible way for the conclu- 
sion of a treaty. Becoming thus well known to the 
Florentines, she was, says Anunirato, " considered by 
some to be a bad woman, as in more recent times, 

* Tbe "ottodcUtgnun;* « dommittM of eight,iippcnDtadtacuT7 
t Amnlnto, ToL V. p. 133, 
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similar opinions have been held respecting Jerome 
Savonarola.'* 

It should seem, however, that Catherine must have 

been favourably known in Florence some years before 

this time from an incidental notice of the chronicler, 

Del Migliore, who has recorded that in 1870 her 

brothers were publicly presented with the freedom 

of the city. And it is difficult to suppose that such an 

honour could have been conferred on them on any 

other grounds than the celebrity of their saintly sister. 

Muratori also testifies,* that Catherine contributed 

much to tlie restoration of tlie Papal Court to Home, 

saying that she wrote to the Pope on the subject. He 

appears not to have been aware that she went thither. 

Again, Maimbourg, who took the contrary side in 

the great schism, which so soon afterwards divided the 

Church into two camps, and who is far from being 

prejudiced in favour of Catherine, admits that the 

Pope, *' resolved at last to re-establish the see in Home, 

in consequence of the urgent and repeated solicitations 

of St. Catherine of Siena." t 

The Abate Ughelli bears his testimony I also to the 
efficacy of Catherine's exertions in this matter. 

" The greatest part," he says, ^' of the praise due to 
Gregory's return to Bome belongs to Catherine of 
Siena, who with infinite courage made the journey to 
Avignon, and at last induced the Pontiff to return, and 
by his presence dispel those evils which had shockingly 
overrun all Italy in consequence of the absence of the 
popes. So that it is not surprising, that writers, 
who rightly understood the matter, should have said 

* Muratori, Annali, td ann. 1876. 

t Hiat du grand Sohis. d*Oocid., lil>. i. p. 11. 

t UgheUi, Ital. Saera, toI. L ool. 45. 
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that Catharine, the vir|^ of Siena, bron^^t back to 
God the abandoned Apostolical seat on her shonlders/' 

It should appear, then, that it must be admitted, 
strange as it may seem, among the /acts of the Saint's 
life, that the restoration of the Pope and his Court to 
Rome, that great change so important to all Europe, 
so long battled and struggled for and against^ by kings, 
cardinals, and statesmen, was at last brought about 
by her. 

Without pausing at present to look further into a 
result so startling, it will be better to complete this 
chapter, by briefly adding the few other authentically 
known £Etcts of her story which remain to be told. 

Gregory XI. died on the 37th of March, 1»78. On 
the 7th of April sixteen cardinals entered into conclave 
for the election of his successor. Of these, eleven 
were Frenchmen, and all of course anxious to elect a 
Frenchman. But seven out of the eleven being 
Limousins, were bent on creating one of their number 
Pope. The other four Frenchmen were opposed to 
this; and by favour of this dissension the Italians 
succeeded in placing an Italian, Bartolomeo Prignani, 
in the sacred chair, who took the name of Urban VI. 

This took place while Catherine was still at Florence. 
There are two letters written by her thence to the new 
Pope. In one of them she alludes to a " scandalo," 
which bad occurred; and was in truth nothing less 
than a city tumult, in which some tiurbulent rioters of 
the anti-church party had thi*eatened her life. It is 
recorded,* that the Saint intrepidly presented herself 
before the mob, sajdng, " I am Catherine. Kill me, if 
you will ! " — on which they were abashed and slunk ofF, 

* Barlamaccbi, Epii., vol. i. p. 92. 
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Two other letters to Urban VI. follow, which appear 
to have been written from Siena ; and on the 28th of 
November, 1378, in obedience to the Papal commands, 
she arrived in Rome. There are then four more 
letters written to tlie Pope after that date ; and on the 
20th day of April, 1380, she died at the age of thirty- 
three, after long and excruciating sufferings. 

Father Baymond was at Genoa at that time ; and 
declares that in that city at the hour of her death, he ^ 
lieard a voice communicating to him a last message 
from Catlierine, which he afterwards found slie had 
uttered on her death-bed, word for word as he heard 
it. '' And of this/- he adds, solemnly, " let that 
Eternal Truth, which can neither deceive nor be 
deceived, be witness,** Nevertheless, some may be 
inclined to think that this statement has no right to 
be included among ihe facts of the case. Such sceptics 
may, however, be reminded that it is a certain and not 
altogether unimportant fact, that Father Baymond 
makes this solemn assertion* 

The extant letters of the Saint, 108 in number, 
are also facts, of a very singular and puzzling nature. 
But it will be more convenient to defer any examina- 
tion of this part of the subject to a future and separate 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

# 

THB CHUBGH YISW OF THB 0A8B. 

• 

AuTHBMno histoxy, conceiyiiig herself justified, pro- 
bably, in leaying a saint in the hands of her own 
professional advisers and chroniclers, has meddled so 
little with Catherine biographicaUy, that it was easy to 
give within the limits of a short chapter a tolerably 
complete summary of all that can be said to be really 
known of her story. The professional records of her 
career as Saint and Thaumaturgist on the other hand 
are exuberant, minute in detail, and based on abund- 
ance of that sort of CTidence to their veracity, which 
the writers of such narratives are wont to consider as 
most irrefiragable and conclusive. And these stories 
are by no means deficient in interest even to those, 
whose habits of mind lead them to distinguish widely 
between such and the materials for what they would 
admit to be history. For it is a genuine historical 
fact, and one of no light importance, that these things 
were believed, were written by men of learning, and 
are st'dl believed by thousands. It is an liistorical, as 
well as a very curious psychological fact, that the state- 
ments in question were considered by the writers and 
thousands of readers of them during many generations 
to have been proved to be true by the evidence ad- 
duced. And it is an historical question, far more 
interesting, unfoi'tunately, than easy to be solved, who 
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were the believers of the officially received narrative, 
and who were not. 

For these reasons the Church view of the case, is at 
least as important a part of any satisfactory account 
of the Saint as the lay view, which was the subject of 
the last chapter. But all attempt to state the former 
with the completeness with which it has been sought 
to lay the latter before the reader, would, within any 
limits endurable by Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century, be wholly futile. It will be necessary to pro- 
ceed by way of specimen-giving. And in the present 
case that compendious mode of examination will not 
be so unsatisfactory as it sometimes is found to be. 
For the masses of visions, penitences, revelations, and 
miracles recorded, with their respective confirmatory 
evidences, are so perfectly homogeneous in their nature, 
that the handful may very confidently be accepted as a 
fair sample of tlie contents of the sack. 

The austerities and self-inflictions by which she 
prepared herself for her career internally, and at tlie 
same time gave proof of her vocation externally to 
those around her, began at an almost incredibly early 
age, and went on increasing gradually in intensity and 
monstrosity till they pass from the probable to the 
highly improbable, and thence to the manifestly impos- 
sible and miraculous. The line of demarcation which 
limits tlie latter, will be differently drawn by different 
minds. But the perfectly authentic records of human 
achievement in this department, ore such as worn us 
against absolutely refusing our belief to any horrible 
self-torment under which life may possibly be retained. 

At jivt years old, it was her practice in going up 
stairs to kneel at each step to tlie Virgin. 

She habitually flogged herself, and induced other 

VOL. L D 
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children to imitate her fak dofalg so, at six yeni-s of age. 
At aeven, alie deprivad baneU of a great portion of 
her food, secretly givilig it to htr brother, or throwing 
it to the cats. At the miw ■ge, she would watch from 
the window to see trbm ft Dominican monk passed, 
and 08 soon as cTer ha liad mored on, she used to run 
out and kiss the spot on tiu pavement on which lie 
had placed his feet 

At twelve years old, being then nurrugeible, ha 
mother begged her to oomb her hair and " vaili her 
face oftener." Bat thia she steadfaMly refined to do, 
till her motlier haviiig requested a maitied idster tor 
whom Catherine had the wanneet effiBCtion, to use her 
influence witli her, she yielded, and began to pay Bome 
attention to tlie cleanliness of her person and ibs neat- 
nesB of her dress. "'When she afterwards conlBiMd 
this faolt to me," says the *' Blessed " Raymond, ** she 
spoke of it with such Bigbs and tears, that yon would 
have Bupposed she had been guilly of some great sin. 
And as I know that, now that she is in heaven, it is 
lawful for me to reveal such things as redound to her 
praise, though they were heretofore secret, I have 
determined to insert here what passed between her 
and me on this subject. For she frequently made a 
general * confession to me, and always when she come 
to this point, she bitterly accused herself witli sobs and 
tears. So that although I knew that it is the pecu- 
liarity of virtuous Boula to believe tliat sin exists where 
in truth it does not," — (observe the morality and think 
a little of the practical and psychological consequences 
of it) — "and to deem it great, where it is in fact 
small, nevertheless, since Catherine accused herself as 
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meriting eternal punishment for the above fault, I was 
obliged to ask her, whether in acting as she had done, 
she had at all proposed or wished to violate her vow of 
chastity ? To which she replied, that no such thought 
had ever entered her heart. I again asked her, whether, 
since she had no intention of transgressing her vow of 
virgmity, she had done this in order to please any man 
in particular, or all men in general? And she an- 
swered that notliing gave her so much pain, as to see 
men, or be seen by them, or to be where any of them 
were. So that whenever any of her father's workmen, 
who lived in the house with him, came into any place 
where she chanced to be, she used to run from them, 
as if they had been serpents, so that all wondered at 
her." (Note the general state of manners and indi- 
vidual state of mind indicated by the fact, that such 
conduct should be deemed a praiseworthy proof of 
maidenly purity !) " She never," she said, " placed 
herself at Uio window, or at the door of the liouse to 
look at those who passed." — (Surely Uie Saint forgot 
her pious habit of looking out for tlie Dominicans, in 
order to kiss tlieir footsteps.) — ^" Then I asked her in 
reply, for what reason this act of having attended to 
her dress, especially if it were not done in excess, 
merited eternal punishment ? She answered, that she 
liad loved her sister too much, and appeared to love 
her more than she loved God, for which reason she 
wept inconsolably, and did most bitter penance. And 
on my wishing to reply, that, although there might 
have been some excess, yet seeing that there had been 
no bad or even vain intention, there was notliing 
contrary to divine precept, she lifted up her eyes and 
voice to God, crying, ' O Lord my God, what kind of 
spiritual fatlier have I now, who excuses my sins ? 

D 2 
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Was it right then. Father, that this bad and most 
worthless oreatare, who without kboar or merit of her 
own has received so many favours from her Creator, 
should spend her time in adorning this putrid flesh, at 
the instigation of any mortal ? Hell, I think, would 
have been no sufficient punishment for me, if the divine 
mercy had not shown me pity/ Thereupon," con- 
cludes the conscientious confessor, ** I was constrained 
to be silent." He felt that his penitent's view of her 
rin was the just one, as indeed was sufficiently shown 
by the following conclusion of the story of the Saint's 
temporary backsliding. 

Her sister continued to persuade her to pay atten- 
tion to her person. ** But the omnipotent Lord not 
being able any longer to endure that bis chosen bride 
should in any way be kept at a distance from him, 
removed that obstacle which prevented her from 
uniting herself to God. For Bonaventura, the Saint's 
married sister, who instigated her to vanity, being near 
the time of her confinement, died in child-birth, young 
as she was. Observe, O reader, how displeasing and 
hateftil to God it is to impede or divert those who wisli 
to serve him. This Bonaventura was, as has been said, 
a very worthy woman, both in her conduct and in her 
conversation; but because she endeavoured to draw 
back to the world her who wished to serve God, she 
was smitten by the Lord, and punished with a very 
painful death." X^k^ care, therefore, what you do, all 
mothers and Risteri, of any who may seem to have a 
vocation for the cloister, lest you share the fate of 
Bonaventura Benincasa, doomed by God to a fearful 
death for having persuaded her sister to wash her face ! 

And to such practical teaching is the Saiiit*s story 
moralised to tliis day even as 500 years ago ! 
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At about this period of Catherine's life— to return to 
the series of her penances and mortifications — she 
wholly abandoned tlie use of animal food. At fifteen 
she left off wine. At twenty she gave up bread, living 
only on uncooked vegetables. She used to sleep but 
one quarter of an hour in the twenty-four; always 
flogged herself till the blood streamed from her three 
times a day ; and lived three years without speaking. 
She wore a chain of iron round her body, which 
gradually eat its way into her flesh. And finally, she 
remained wholly without food for many years. This 
Father Baymond declares to have been the case within 
his own knowledge, and adds with much triumph, 
" that we know from Scripture that Moses fasted 
twice during a space of forty days, and Elias once, 
and that our Saviour accomplished the same, as the 
Gospel tells us : but a fast of many years has not 
liitherto been known.** 

Passing from tlie Saint's acliievements in this kind, 
we find her equally distancing all competitors in the 
matter of personal and familiar communication and 
conversation with the Deity. 

She began to have visions at six years old. -Betuming 
home one day about that tmie, through the streets of 
Siena, she saw in the sky immediately over tlie Domini- 
cans church a throne, witli Christ sitting on it dressed 
in Papal robes, accompanied by St. Paul, St. Peter, and 
St John. 

At a later period, Christ appeared to her daily as 
soon as slie retired to her cell, as she informed Father 
Raymond, for tlie purpose of teaching her the doc- 
trines of religion, which, said she to her confessor, 
" no man or woman ever taught me, but only our Lord 
Jesus Christ liimself, sometimes by means of inspira- 
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&m, and sometimes hj meanB of » elear bodily 
appearanee, manifeBt to the bodily senseB, and talking 
with me, lis I now talk with yoa." 

Again, a little farther on in her oareer, we read that 
" the Lord appeoreil to Catheiine very frequently, and 
remained with lier longer than he had been wont to do, 
imd sometimeB bioa^t with him his most glorions 
motlier, sometimes Bt Dominio, and sometimea botii 
of them : but luostly ha came alone and talked with 
her, 03 It friend with a most intimate friend; in euch 
sort, that, as she herself secretly and hlnahingly eon- 
fessed to me, tlie Ix>rd and she frequently recited tlie 
Paalma tf^ether, walking up and down tlie chamber, as 
two monks or priests are wont to recito the service. 
Oh» maml ! Oh, astonishment I Oh, manifestAtiou of 
divine fiuniliarity unheard of in our times I " excliums 
the biographer : as he truly well might ! 

Very soon after this, having tried in Tain, as she 
informed her confessor, to learn to read, site one day 
inrayed God, that, if it was His will that she sltould 
read, ha would teach her at once, to avoid further loss 
of time in learning. She rose from her kuees perfectly 
wall able to read any writing as readily and quickly as 
any learned man oonld. This Father Raymond heard 
her do ; bni on asking her to spell the words she could 
not, and did not know the letters ; a proof, says tlio 
confessor, of the reality of the mimolo ! In another 
place It is incidentally mentioned that she read capc- 
cially the Paalier. Does not this, joined to the Domi- 
nican's proof of the miracle, seem to indicate, that what 
passed for reading was in fact repeating by heart ? 

On a subsequent day, in carnival time, while tlie 
others in the Saint's family were carousing, and she 
was alone in her chamber, Christ appeared to her, and 
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Sftid that he was come to keep his promise of marrying 
her. Then appeared the Virgin, St John, St. Paul, 
and St. Dominic, and David with a harp, on which 
he played very sweetly. The Virgin then took Cathe- 
rine's hand in hers, and holding out the fingers towards 
her son, asked if he would] deign to espouse her 
** in the faith. To which the only begotten Son of God 
graciously consented, and drew forth a golden ring, 
with four pearls and a magnificent diamond in it, which 
ring he placed with his own most holy right hand on 
the ring-finger of the right hand of Catherine, saying, 
' Behold I marry you in the faith to me your Creator 
and Saviour.'" After adding some further exhortations, 
the vision disappeared ; but as a proof of its reaUty, 
there remained the ring on the finger of Catherine ! 
It was not indeed visible to any eyes but those of the 
Saint herself, adds Father Raymond with perfect com- 
posure and contentment; but she saw it, inasmuch 
as she has many times confessed to me, though with 
many blushes, that slie always continued to see the 
ring on her finger, and was never long witliout looking 
at it. 

One day while she was praying to God to renew her 
hearty Christ suddenly appeared to her — or, in the 
words' of the biographer, her eternal spouse came 
to her as usual — opened her side, removed her 
heart, and carried it away with him. So truly was 
this done, that for several days she declared herself to 
be without any heart, pointing out to those who 
objected that it was impossible, that with God nothing 
is impossible. After some days Christ again appeared, 
bearing in his hand what seemed a human heart, red 
and shining, again opened her side, put the new heart 
in, and closed the aperture, saying, " See, dearest 
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daughter; as I took from you tlie otlier day your 
neart, so now I will give you mine, with wliicli you 
wiUolwaya live!" Aiul as a. proof of tlie immcle, 
uiere remained evermore in lier side the scar, as she 
™welf and her female companions had often assured 
Father Raymond. A farther confirmation of the fact 
was moreover to he seen in the reniarkahle circnm- 
Btance, that from tlmt day forth, the saint was unable 
to say, as she had been wont, " I-ord, I commend to 
thee my heart," but always said, " Lord, I commend to 
thee thy heari" 

Another time tlie first person of the Trinity ai)peared 
to her " in a vision," and she seemed to see him puU 
from out his moutlx our Saviour Christ in liis human 
form. Then he polled from out his bi«ast St. Doiid> 
luc, and said to her, " Dearest daughter, I have 
begotten these two sons, the one by natural generation, 
the other by sweet and loving adoption." Then the 
Almi^ty enters into a detailed comparison between 
Christ and St Dominic, and ends by saying, that the 
fi^re of tlie latter had now been shown her " because 
he resembled much the body of my most holy naturally 
begotten and only son." 

Once when she was carrying some comforts to a sick 
poor woman, Christ, "joking with her," suddenly made 
the things so heavy that she could hardly carry them. 
Then, when she wished to leave the sick woman, still 
jesting, he took from her the power of moving. Being 
troubled, therefore, and yet at the same time smiling, 
she said to her heavenly spouse, who was jesting witli 
her, " Why, dearest husband, have you thus tricked 
me ? Does it stiem to you well to keep me here, and 
thus mock and confuse me ? " She adds more remon- 
strances of tiiis sort, and at last, " the eternal husband 
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seeing the secret annoyance of his wife, and not being 
in a manner able to endure it, he restored to her her 
previous strength.** 

Upon another occasion, when she was at her devo- 
tions in the church of the Dominicans, a poor beggar, 
who appeared to be about thiriy^Uco or thirty-three years 
oldf implored her to bestow on him some clothing. 
The Saint bade him wait a minute ; and returning into 
a private chapel, she drew off by the feet, '' cautiously 
and modestly," says Father Raymond, an under gar- 
ment witliout sleeves, which she wore under her outer 
clothing because of the cold, and very gladly gave it to 
the poor man. Upon which the beggar replied, ** Ma- 
donna, since you have furnished me with a woollen gar- 
ment,! pray you to provide me with one of linen also.*' 
To which she willingly consented, saying, '' Follow me, 
and I will readily give you what you aisk." So she 
returned to her father's house, followed by the poor 
man, and going into a store room, where the linen 
clothing of her father and brothers was kept) she took 
a shirt and pair of drawers and joyfully gave them to 
him. But he, when he had got these, did not desist 
from begging, saying, " Madonna, what can I do with 
this garment, which has no sleeves to cover the arms. 
I beg you to give me some sleeves of some sort, that 
so my whole clotliing may be your gift.'* Upon this, 
Catherine, not the least displeased with his impor- 
tunity, searched all over tlie house to find some sleeves 
to give him. And finding by chance, hanging on a 
peg, a new gown belonging to the servant, which she had 
never yet worn, she instantly stripped the sleeves from 
it, and gave them to the beggar. But he, when he had 
taken tliem, still persevered, saying, " See now. Ma- 
donna, you have clothed me, for which may He rewai*d 
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yon, for love of whom yon have done it. But I have a 
companion in the hospital, who ts in extreme wont of 
clothing. If you will give hun some garment, I would 
willingly cany it to him from yoii." Upon wliich, 
Catherine, in no wise displeased at the poor man's 
reiterated demands, or cooled in the fervour of her 
charity, bethought lier how she could find some 
clothing to send to the poor man in the hospital. But, 
in the words of the biographer monk, " remembering 
that all the family, except her father, disapproved of 
her almsgiving, and kept all they had under lock and 
key, to prevent Iter from giving tlie things away to the 
poor, and further, discreetly considering that she had 
taken away enough from the servant, who was herself 
poor, and therefore oa^t not to have everytliing taken 
from her, ehe found that her resooroes were confined 
vhoUy to herself. She, therefore, serionsly discnssed 
in her mind the question, whether she ought to give 
the poor wretch the only garment which remained to 
her. Charity argued for the affirmative ; but mudenly 
modesty opposed a negative. And in this contest 
charity was overcome by charity. That is to say, the 
charity which pities the bodies of our neighbour, was 
conquered by the charity which regards their souls ; 
since Catherine considered that great scandal would 
arise if she were to go naked, and that souls ought not 
to be scandalised for the sake of any alms to the body." 
Accordingly, slie told tlie beggar, that she would 
willingly have given him that, her only covering, if it 
had been kwful to do so — bat that it was not permis- 
sible. " I know," said he, smihng, " that yon would 
give me anything you could. Adieu ! " And so he 
went On the following night, however, Christ came ' 
to her, holding in his hand the garment she had given 
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the poor man, now all adorned with pearls and gems» 
and said, " Dost thou know this gown ? Thou gayest 
it to f7i« yesterday, and charitably clothedst me when I 
was naked, saving me from the pain of cold and shame. 
Now I will give thee from my sacred body a garment, 
which, though invisible to men, shall preserve both thy 
body and soul from cold." So saying, he pulled from 
out the wound in his side a garment of the colour of 
blood, exceedingly resplendent, and clothed her with 
it. And, in fact, so perfectly did it fulfil, though 
invisible, the purpose for which it was given, that the 
Saint never afterwards wore any under garment, either 
in summer or winter, nor did she ever more suffer from 
the cold. 

It occurred frequently, that the most hardened 
sinners were reclaimed by her intervention, but not by 
the means of exhortation or persuasion — (in this there 
would have been nothing worth telling)— but by direct 
application to God, and asking the required con- 
version as a favour to herself. There was a certain 
inveterate reprobate in Siena, who having led an 
exceedingly wicked life, was near his death, and obsti- 
nately refused to confess, or humble himself in any 
way. *' Fallen into fi^al impenitence, he continually 
committed that sin against the Holy Ghost, which is 
not forgiven either in this world, or the world to come, 
and thus deservedly was going down to eternal 
torments," says Father Raymond. In short, if he had 
lived anywhere but in Siena, or if his parish priest had 
not bethought him of applying to Catherine in the 
difficulty, he would infallibly have perished eternally. 
But what luck some people have I Catherine, on 
being applied to, undertook the case immediately, but 
found it a rather more difficult one than usual ; for, on 
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praying to Clirist to rescue tlie dying sinner, he 
aQBwered her hy eayiiig, " The iniqiiitieu of this iiiiui, 
horrible blasphemer as he is, have risen up to heaven. 
Not only has he blasphemed with his mouth me and 
my Bainta, bat he has even tlirotrn into the fire a 
picture, in which was my image, and that of my mother, 
and others of my saints. It is, therefore just that he 
should bum in eternal fire. Let liim alone, my dearest 
daughter, for he is worthy of death." Catherine, 
however, replied with many arguments, given at Icngtli 
by her biographer; but, neverthelesa, for a longtime 
she could not prevail. From five in the evening till 
the morning, Catherine, watching and teai-ful, disputed 
with the Lord for the salvation of tliat soul, he alleging 
the sinner's many and grave nns, which justice required 
to be punished, and she insiatiiig on the mercy, for the 
sake of which he had become incarnate. At last the 
Saint conquered, and at dawn of day Christ said, 
" Dearest daughter, I have granted your prayer, and I 
will now convert this man, for whom you pray so 
fervently." So from that hour all went well. The 
sinner began to confess, the priest began to absolve 
him, and he died within a few hours. But it was a 
very near run thing. For the priest who had applied 
to Catherine had found on reaching her house, that 
she was in a trance or ecstasy, and could not be spoken 
with. He waited as long as he could, and when he 
could wait no longer, he left a message with a com- 
panion of Catherine's to the desired effect. As it was, 
all went well. But it is clear that if a few hours more 
had been lost, if the Saint's trance hod lasted longer, 
or her long argument on the subject had not been con- 
cluded when it was, or if the woman with whom the 
message was left, had made any blunder about the 
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matter, or forgotten it, the man's evil life would have 
produced its natural consequences according to God's 
eternal law, and he would have been damned. 

It'has been suggested by some, eager to exercise the 
candour which can see whatever of excellence there 
may be in every system, that the many stories of 
Catherine's successful efforts to convert the most 
hardened sinners, are a proof of her having possessed 
that confidence in the latent good in every human 
heart which is one of the best results of a truly philo- 
sophic faith in God ; and which would in truth go far 
to show that her heart unconsciously, if not her intel* 
lect consciously, had placed her in advance of the 
ethics and. theology of her day. But the story just 
related fatally destroys any such agreeable theory. The 
conversion of the sinner was to be achieved not by any 
human action on his heart, but by wholly different 
means. The Saint did not even seek to see or speak 
with Iiim. The conversion was to be a miracle, worked 
as a special favour granted to her. The dying sinner's 
moral capabilities had nothing whatever to do with the 
matter. 

There is another even more remarkable instance in 
which the Saint prevails with God to work a miracle, 
which He declares at the time to be hurtful to the 
person who is the subject of it Catherine's mother, 
Lapa, was dying, but was most unwilling to die. Her 
daughter, therefore, prayed that her health might be 
restored to her, but was answered that it was better for 
Lapa that she should leave this life then. With this 
answer she returns to her mother, and endeavours to 
reconcile her to the necessity of then dying, but in 
vain. Thus the Saint became mediator between the 
Lord and her mother, supplicating the one not to take 
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Lapa oat of the world agninat Iier ^vill, and exliorting 
the other to be resigned to the dispoBitioii of the Lord. 
But Cattterine, who with her prayers, constrained, as 
it were, the Omnipotent, could not, by her exhortation, 
bend the weak mind of her motlier. So the Lord said 
to his wife, '* Tell your mother that if she will not leave 
the body now, the time will come when she shall 
greatly de»re death, and not be able to find it." 
Lapa, however, could Qot make up her mind to die, 
nor would she confess in preparation for death ; and, 
accordingly, died unahriven. Then her daughter cried 
to God, and said, " Oh, Lord God ! are these tlien the 
'promiseB you made me, that no one of tliis house 
shonld perish ?•■*•• And now I see my motlier 
dead without the saoramenta of the church ! By thy 
infinite mercy I pray thee, do not let me be defrauded 
in Buch a manner ! Nor will I move hence for an 
instant as long as I live, until thou shalt render back 
my mother to life." So God, although he knew that it 
was bad for her mother, recalled her again to life ; and 
she lived to be eighty-nine years old, surviving all her 
namerouB children, tried by much adversity, and often 
longing for that death which she had before so 
unwisely rejected. 

One of the most remarkable miraculous events 
which occurred to her was the following, related by 
Father Ita3rmond as having happened at Pisa in his 
preaence. Catherine had received the sacrament, and 
was, as uBual with her at anch times, in a trance. Her 
confessor and some others were awaiting her recovery 
from it, when they saw her suddenly rise with a start to 
a kneeling posture, with her arms stretched out hori- 
zontally, and in a minute or two more fall prostrate. 
Soon afterwards she came out of her trance, and imme- 
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diately calling aside her cpnfessor, said, ** Be it known 
to you, my father, that I now bear on my body the 
marks of the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ.*' 
'' And I," says the monk, '' having told her that I had 
observed as much from the movements of her body 
while she was in her trance, asked her in what manner 
the Lord had performed that miracle ? And she said, 
* I saw the cru^cified Lord descending towards me with 
a great light, which caused me, from the impetus of 
my soul to meet its Creator, to raise up my body, then I 
saw five bloody rays descending from the scars of his 
most holy wounds, and directing themselves to the hands 
and feet and heart of my body. Upon which, knowing 
what the mystery was, I exclaimed, '' Lord my God, 
let not, I pray you, the scars appear externally on my 
body; it is enough for me to have them internally." 
Then, while I was yet speaking, the rays, before they 
reached me, turned from blood-colour to a pure and 
splendid light, and touched the five parts of my body, 
that is, my hands, my feet, and my heart/ I asked 
her frirther, ' Do you now feel in those spots any sen- 
sible pain?' To which, with a deep sigh, she 
replied, 'So great is the pain I feel in all those 
five places, but especially in my heart, that it appears 
impossible to me to live many days, unless the Lord 
perform some further miracle.' " 

To appreciate the importance and bearing of this 
miracle, the fierce and bitter rivalry which existed 
between the Dominicans and Franciscans must be 
borne in mind. St. Francis had received these five 
-wounds, the counterpart of Christ's wounds, in the 
Bame way. The marks are familiarly known among 
hagiographers and their readers as the stigmata, and 
the having received them was the crowning glory of 
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St. Francis^ anil tlie proud and exclusive boast of Ids 
Franciscans : aud now tlie Dominicans were even with 
them. The Sienese Pope, who canonized Catlierine, 
Plus H., gave his approbation to a service, in wliich 
this reception of the stigmata was prominently asserted. 
And so Beverely was tlie blow felt by the indignant 
Franciscans, that they obtained from the next Pope 
bat one, Sixtua the Fourth, himself a member of Uieir 
Order, a decree to the effect that St. Francis had an 
exclasive right to, and monopoly of that special 
miracle, and that it was accordingly forbidden to repre- 
sent St. Catherine receiving the stigmata under pain 
of ecclesiastical censnres ! 

Whether the opposition monk, Sixtus, intended by 
this decree tu assert that no such miracle was per- 
formed on Catherine, or that it ought not to have been 
performed in jostice to St. Francis, or that having been 
unfortunately performed, nothing ought to be said 
about it, is left to the very unsatisfactory coqjectures 
of indiacreet inquirers. 

The tendency observable in many of the austerities 
and mimflles related of St. Catherine, to oatdo the 
austerities aud miracles of other sainta, is especially 
remarkable in this of the stigmata. The degree in 
which it served the purpose of the Dominicans, is the 
measure of the suspicion attaching to it. But as there is 
nothing incredible in the supposition that Catherine 
may have imagined all she related in her trance, so it 
is by no means unlikely that such diseased dreamings 
may have been the natural product of a vaking fancy 
filled with, and dwelling on this much envied manifes- 
tation. Fflriiaps the condition so providently intro- 
duced, as it seems, that the scars were not to be visible, 
may be Baggestive of a fraudulent intention. But, on 
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the other hand, it should seem, that if fraud had been 
planned, it would have been very easy, for one who 
subjected her body to so much self-inflicted torment, 
to submit to tlie required woimds before-hand. 

In another instance there seems to be emulation of 
a higher model. Wishing to give wine away to the 
poor against the desire of her family, she miraculously 
causes a barrel to become for a long while inex- 
haustible, the wine drawn from it being, at the same 
time, of a much superior quality to that originally put 
into it 

Many details are recorded of her ministry to tlie 
sick ; but, strangely enough, the most prominent cir- 
cumstances in each case, are those which go to prove 
her readiness to encounter whatever was most loathe- 
some ; and some of the particulars of her victories over 
the natural repugnances of mind and body in this 
respect — often of a nature in no wise conducive to, or 
connected with tlie well-being of her patient^are far 
too revolting for reproduction on any English page. 

The reader has now an abundant — perhaps he may 
think a superfluously abundant — specimen of that part 
of Catherine's history which the Church most loves to 
preserve, contemplate, and enlarge on, and of the kind 
of teaching she draws from it — draws from it, be it 
again observed, for this is an important part of the 
' subject — at this present day. 

The morality set forth by example in the tales of 
the Saint abstracting the property of her relatives to 
give it to any mendicant who begged of her, is more 
largely and accurately reduced to systematic precept 
in the "Manual for Confessors," now in use as 
the rule for those who have the guidance of the 
popular conscience. It is there laid down, that a wife 
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or 8on may " take " from the goods of a husband or 
father, who will not give for the purpose, what is 
requisite for " good works ! " 

The atoriea which represent the Creator as capri- 
ciously reversing his decrees with the unconscientious 
leyity of an earthly potentate ruled by an exacting 
favonrite, and inflicting undesei-ved torment and 
miserable deatli in accordance with the suggestions of 
evil poBUons wholly fiend-like, are still shapmg the 
Italian peasant's conception of the Almighty, and thus 
poisoning the master well-head of all spiritual and 
moral amelioration. 

The depravation, or rather the winihilation of the 
nataral conscience, irfiicli neoeBaarily malts from 
attributing fearful BinfulnesB to trifling and absurd 
omissions and inadvertences, and from installing an 
admiration for useless, and often mischievous practices 
on the throne, which should be occupied in the human 
soul by reverence for man's homely duties, and homely 
affections, is still doing its appointed work as busily 
and as surely as it did five hundred years ago, and 
has been doing ever since, — with what results, we see. 

But it is sufficient to have indicated to the reader 
the importance, from this point of view, of this stor}' 
of a Saint, who, alas I but too truly " being dead, yet 
fipeaketh." It would require an analysis extending 
over the whole field of national character, to trace all * 
the ramified evil produced by the views of God and 
man involved in such stories as tliose related in tlie 
preceding pages. And if there were no otlier reason 
against here attempting such an essay, it might 
assuredly be urged, that such considerations have no 
place in a chapter devoted to the Church view of the 
case. 
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ST. CATHBRINR AS AK AUTHOB. 

The literary phase of Catherine's career and cha- 
racter, especially as seen in her letters, is by no means 
its least carious and suggestive aspect. The indica- 
tions of what she herself was, and yet more, the 
evidences' obtainable from them of the undeniably 
exceptional and extraordinary position she held among 
her contemporaries, are valuable, and yet at the same 
time not a little puzzling. 

Her works consist of a treatise occupying a closely 
printed quai*to volume, which leather Baymond de- 
scribes as '' a Dialogue between a Soul, wliich asked 
four questions of the Lord, and the same Lord, who 
made answer, and gave instruction in many most 
useful truths ; " of her letters, three hundred and 
seventy -three in number ; and of twenty-six prayers. 

This Dialogue is entitled, ** The book of Divine 
Doctrine, given in person by God the Father, speaking 
to the mind of the most glorious and holy Virgin. 
Catherine of Siena, and written down as she dictated 
it in the vulgar tongue, she being the while entranced, 
and actually hearing that which God spoke in her." It 
is stated to have been dictated by the Saint in her 
father's house in Siena, a little before she went to 
Rome, and to have been completed the 13th of 
October, 1378. This dialogue has been divided into 
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liTQ parts, Uiougli no such diTision existed in it, as it 
fell from her lips. The Urst part treats of Discretion ; 
the second of Prayer ; the third of the Divine Provi- 
dence; the fourth of Obedience; and the fiftli of 
Consummate Perfection. The four first exist in 
maouacript in the original Italian, as they were token 
down irom the lips of the entranced Saint ; tliougU 
these ancient manuscript copies abound, we are told 
by the modem editor of them, Girolnmo Gigh, with 
SQch errors as frequently not only to oiler the sense, 
bat to Tender it inconsistent with true orthodoxy. Of 
uottrse nothing bat the purest doctrine could li&ve 
been nttered by the Saint, and theao dangnoaa atnca 
have been corrected. Boi the fifth treatiM knot 
extant in the original, bat only in Father Baymond's 
Latin translation of it, from which the published 
Italian version has been re-translated. 

The French oratorion. Father Casimir Ondin,*. in 
hb Supplement of Eccle^astical writers, omitted by 
Sellarmine, tiuietly says, " She wrote, or Ilaymond 
de Vineis wrote in her name, a work inscribed," &a. 
iic It is very possible, tliat the Frenchman's suspicion 
may be just. But, with the exception of some alln- 
sions and snbtleties, indicating, perhaps, a greater 
acqaaintance with scholastic theology than the Saint 
may be thought to have possessed, ^ere is nothing in 
the work itself to belie the ori^ attributed to it. It 
could not, indeed, have been written down from the 
Saint's dictation, as it professes to have been, in the 
fonn and sequence in which we have it printed; 
because it is intermingled (without any typographical 
or other advertisement, that the reader is about to 
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enter on matter of a different authorship and pre« 
tensions) — ^with long passages descriptive of the Saint's 
mode of receiving the revelation, written in the person 
of the secretary, and bearing a strong (^likeness to 
Father Raymond's style and phraseology. But the 
Saint's own utterances are exactly such as might have 
been expected from such a patient, and much resemble 
in many respects those which many readers have 
probably heard in these latter days, frx)m persons in 
all likdihood similarly affected in greater or less 
degree. As the latter have often been found to bear a 
singular resemblance in quality and ' manner to the 
verbose and repetitive inanities of some very slenderly 
gifted extempore preacher^ so these, ecstatic out- 
pourings of St Catherine are like the worst descrip- 
tion of the pulpit eloquence of her day and country. 
Low and gross as the taste and feeling of the age were, 
especially in matters spiritual and theological, it iff 
difficult to imagine that Catherine could have gained 
any part of the great reputation and influence slie 
undeniably exercised in high places from this pro- 
duction. The reader may see from the following 
passage, taken quite at haphazard from its pages, 
whether his impression on this point agrees with that 
of the writer. 

Catherine dictates these sentences as hearing them 
word for word as she repeats them, from the mouth of 
God! 

" Klnoiv, O daughter I that no one can escape from 
my hands, because I am He, who I am ; and ye do not 
exist by yourselves, but only in so far as ye are created 
by Me, who am the Creator of all things that have 
existence, except only Sin, which does not exist, and 
therefore has not been created by me. And because it 
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is not in me, it is not worthy of being loved. And 
therefore the Creature offends, because lie lores that 
which he onght not to love, which is siu, and hates 
Me, whom he u bound and obliged to love ; for I am 
supremely good, and have given liim existence by tlie 
BO ardent fire of my love, But from He men cannot 
escape. Either they fall into my bonds for justice on 
their sins, or they fall into my hands for mercy. Open 
therefore the eyes of your mind, and look at" my hand, 
and yon will see that what I have said to you is the 
truth." 7%m the raising lur ef/ea in obedience to the 
ngtrema Ri/ier, " sate enclosed in his hand the entire 
nnirerse," Sco., Sic.' 

It is evident, that this could not have been written 
from the Saint's dictation. Ihit the work may have 
been composed from notes taken down while she 
poured forth her trance-talk. And such an hypothecds 
would not be incompatible with Oudin's supposition, 
that the book, as we have it, was composed by Father 
Baymond, In any case the staple of its contente, if 
not inferior to the generality of Uie theological litera- 
ture of the time, shows at least no such superiority to 
it as to place the author in the high and exceptional 
position Catherine is proved to have occupied. 

Twenty-six prayers have been preserved among the 
works of Saint Catherine ; and it might be supposed, 
that such a record of the secret outpourings of an 
ardent heart in its communion vrith the infinite God, 
sole object of itsi fervent aspirations and daily and 
nightly meditations, would have been calculated to 
throw considerable light on the character, capabilities, 
and mental calibre of the worshipper. But these 

* IWogo, ate. Op. di Sod Cit., *oL iv. p. SO. 
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documents afford no glimpse of any such insight. 
They are not the sort of utterances that could ever 
bring one human heart nearer to another: andino 
assimilating power of sympathy will enable the reader 
of them to advance one jot towards a knowledge of the 
heart from which they proceeded. The impression 
they are calculated to produce, is either that the Saint 
was a self-conscious actor and pretender, or thai they 
are not her compositions. And the latter, perhaps, 
may be considered the more probable hypothesis. 

Though addressed in form to the Deity, there is 
little that can be accurately called prayer. The 
speaker, or writer rather, seems continually to forget 
his avowed object, and runs off into long statements 
of the nature and attributes of the Deity, and eccle- 
siastical propositions based thereon, evidently prompted 
rather by didactic views on mortal hearers, than by 
effort to hold communion with the Almighty. It is all 
diy, cold, repetitive, verbose theology, instead of the 
spontaneous warm utterances of either a thankful or a 
contrite heart ; — ^neither the expression of an earnest 
spirit, nor the production of an eloquent writer. 

There remain the letters, by far the most interesting 
and valuable of the Saint's reputed works. They are 
873 in number, and form two stout quarto volumes of 
the Lucca edition. In the four octavo volumes of the 
cheap Milan reprint before mentioned, only the first 
198 are given;- though there is no word of notice or 
explanation to indicate, that the work is not complete. 
On the contrary, the fourth volume is entitled ** fourth 
and last ; " and we are left to the hopeful conjecture, 
that the devout editors found the speculation so bad a 
one commercially, that they thought fit to close the 
publication suddenly, and leave their subscribers to 
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discover as late arf m^t be, that they h«A pordttwA 

an imperfect book. 

. .The 873 letters of the entire edleatioii ham N&oog 
them many addreued to kings, pc^as, ordiB^b, 
bishops, conventual bodies, and politioat eorponliani, 
as well as a great number written to private individBeli. 
And it seems strange, that among so mtaoj ewxe* 
spondents of classes, whose papers are likely to be 
preserved, and many of whom, especially the monaitio 
communities, would assnredly have attached a hi^ 
-ralue to such docnmenta, no one oripnal (tf any of 
these letters should have been preserved. 

Qirolamo Gigli, the editor of the quarto editkn of 
the Saint's works, printed at Lncoa and Biena, in 
1707 — 18. an Gnthnsioatifl and laboriona investigator 
and collector of eveiy description of information re- 
garding lier, gives in his Frefoce to the letters, a care- 
ful account of the manuscript collections from which 
they have at different times been printed, but has not 
a word to say of any scrap of original document. 
" As soon," he writes, " as the saintly Virgin had 
ascended to heaven in the year 1380, some of her 
secretaries and disciples collected from one place and 
another some of her letters and writings." But the 
words which follow this seem to indicate that even 
these earliest collectors did not possess any of the 
original monnscnpts, but made copies of tltem, in most 
cases probably from other copies. " The blessed 
Stefono Maconi," he aays, " having transcribed tlie 
book of the Dialogue, added at the end of it some 
epistles ; and another larger collection was made, also 
by him as I think, in a certain volume which exists in 
the library of the Certosa at Pavia. Buonconti also 
collected not a few, as may be seen by an ancient coi)y 
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ill his writing, which was among the most notable 
things left by the Cardinal Yolunnio Bandinelli, and 
now belongs to the Signor Yolunnioy his nephew iind 
heir. We liave another abundant collection in an 
ancient manuscript preserved in the library of St. 
Pantaleo at Borne ; and this is one of the most faiUi- 
ful of all those I have seen in its orthography and 
style,; and as far as can be judged by the character of 
the writing, the scribe must have been contemporary 
with the Saint. But the blessed Baymond of Capua, 
her confessor, left to the Dominicans of Siena two 
very large volumes of her letters neatly copied out on 
parchment, in which nearly all those collected by the 
others are contained. And these most precious docu-^ 
ments are rendered more valuable by the testimony 
given to their authenticity by the blessed Tomaso 
CafiiEurini in the above cited reports made at Venice." * 

The epistles were first printed by Aldus in 1500, 
just 180 years after Catherine's death, and afterwards 
in many other editions, all, according to Oigli, exceed- 
ingly incorrect, and requiring much criticid care both 
in the restoration of the text to its original Tuscan 
purity, and in the arrangement of the letters, as far as 
possible, in their due chronological order. This, how- 
ever, is made subsidiary in Gigli*s edition to a division 
of them according to the persons to whom they were 
addressed. Thus those to the two Popes, Gregory XI. 
and Urban YI., come first; then those written to 
cardinals ; then those to bishops and other eccle- 
siastical authorities ; and lastly those to private 
individuals. 

And this is the substance of all Uie Sienese editor 

* The report of the inTettigatton, which took pkoe on oootsion of 
her onnonisatioD, in 1411. This CaflWruii wni one of her disoiplet. 
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has to tell ua respectbg Uie texts, inannBcript and 
printed on which bis own has been formed. But the 
Saiot's confessor, and one or two of ber disciples, 
have recorded some circumstances respecting the lost 
originals of tliese letters which require to be noticed. 

It is stated in perfect accordance with all probability, 
that Catherine had never learned to read or write, as 
was in those days the case witli tlie gi'cat majority of 
women in stations of life far superior to ber own. Her 
biographer's account of her miraculously acquiring the 
power of reading by sudden endowment has been 
related in the preceding chapter. And at a. later ^ 
period of her life we are iolA that she simiUi^ 
acquired the power of writing, "in order that fhe 
might be able," writes Qirolaino Gigli in his Frefaoe to 
tlie Letters, " to carry oat the office of her apostolate 
by more agencies than one, and in more places tiian 
one, at the same time, Christ gave her by a wonderful 
method the use of the pen, in the short schooling of a 
trance, and by the teaching of St John the Evangelist, 
and of the blessed Doctor, Aqninas, as the Saint 
herself affirms in a letter to tlie above-mentioned 
blessed Raymond her confessor." 

One of the most interesting points of inquiry in the 
life of St. Catherine turns on the qnestion, more fully 
examined in a subsequent chapter, bow far was she, or 
was abe not, entirely sincere in ber statements and 
pretensions. Now if she makes the statement attributed 
to her respecting ber acquisition o^tlie art of writing, 
it must be concluded that she was guilty of wilful 
imposture. No possible self-deception could have 
misled her as to the fact of ber previous ignorance of 
writing, and as little as to that of her writing alter the 
trance. It will be well therefore to observe accurately 
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-what she really does say herself upon the subject In 
1877, when she was in the thirtieth year of l)ier age, 
after her return from Avignon, and before her final 
journey to Borne, she was inhabiting a villa belonging 
to the noble Sienese family of Salimbeni, situated on an 
isolated eminence overlooking the road to Bbme, and 
called ** Bocca d'Orcia." Hence she wrote a very long 
letter ~the longest probably in the whole collection- 
occupying, as it does, twelve full octavo pages — ^to 
Father Kaymond ; and concludes it with the following 
lines. •' . 

** This letter, and another which I sent you, I have 
written with my own hand from this isolated fortress, 
with many sighs and abundance of tears, so that seeing 
with my eyes, I did not see. ' But I was full of admira- 
tion at myself, and at the goodness of God, considering 
his*mercy towards creatures, who have reason in them^ 
and his providence, which abounded upon me, giving 
and providing me with the aptitude for writing for my 
comfort, I having been deprived of that consolation, 
which by reason of my ignorance I knew not. So that 
on descending from the height (does this mean * on 
coming out of my trance,' or ' on leaving tliis for- 
tress ? *) I might have some little vent for the feelings 
of my heart, so that it should not burst. Not being 
willing to take me as yet out of this darksome life, 
God formed it in my mind in a wonderful manner, as 
the master does to the child, to whom he gives an 
exemplar. So that, as soon as ever he was gone from 
me, together with the glorious Evangelist John, and 
Thomas Aquinas, sleeping I began to learn.*' 

Now the entire value of this incident in the eyes of 
the fourteenth, and the entire incredibility of it in the 
eyes of the nineteenth century, and consequently its 
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Hirln({enoy as evidenee agdnrt the nnoifilgr of St. 
Oailioripe, depends on the l^igth of tune intenrening 
between the moment whea she began to leam in her 
Mleep, and that at i?hich she first wrote. All her own 
adintration of herself and of God*s proTidenee in the 
matter^ all her own belief in nuracle, and her beguming 
til leam in her sleep, we may admit without fonndu^. 
thereon any impeachment of her sineerity. Nor need 
we be aoourate in taking the sense of her statementr 
that she then began to learn. Most people wonld find 
it diffloult to say when they began to leam most 
things. And on the other hand the phrase wonld seem 
to express, that she did not complete her leamhig to 
write in that same trance. We have other indieationa 
also of a gradual advanoe in the art. The long lettw, 
In which tlie Saint makes the above statement, is 
ciertainly not the first product of her new acquirement. 
Hbe speaks of having written a former letter to the 
same correspondent. But neither was that her first 
writing. 

In the evidence given by the Beato Tomaso Caffarini 
on the occasion of the examination of her pretensions 
to canonization, he deposes : ** I further testify, that I 
heard firom Master Stephen * of Siena, by means of 
letters trom him, how that this Virgin, after that she 
miraculously learned to write, rising up from prayer 
wltli a desire of writing, wrote with her own hand a 
UUle letter (litterulam), which she sent to the said 
Master Stephen, and in which wa^ tlie following con- 
clusion, written, that is to say, in her own vernacular : 
** Know, my son, that this is the first letter, which I 
ever wrote ; "—much such a first attempt as tlie most 

• Thii WM the Betto Sfecfuio ICaconl, one of the amanueuMB of the 
Mot 
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nnmiraculously taught of penmen might he likely to 
make. . ♦ . 

Consistently then with all that Catherine distinctly 
asserts on the subject, we may belieye, that despite her 
ready credence of her own environment with the super- 
natural at every moment of her life, the only miracle 
on the occasion of her newly acquired power of writing 
was worked by that intensely strong will, which works 
so many miracles in this world, and which all 
Catherine's history shows her to have eminently 
possessed. 

The same witness further testifies that the above- 
mentioned Stephen informed him that .Catherine had 
after that frequently written in his presence both letters 
and some sheets of the book* she composed in the 
vulgar tongue, all which writings he — Stephen — had 
preserved in the Carthusian convent of Pontignano 
near Siena, over which he presided. And there, 
according to Girolamo Gigli, '' they were known to have 
been in existence for many years, until, not long ago," 
says he, writing in 1707, " they were transported to 
Grenoble, at the time when the monks of Pontignano, 
as well as all those of the Carthusian order, were 
obliged to send all their papers to the Grande 
Chartreuse.'* And so they vanish out of our sight. 

Further Caffarini testifies, that he saw and had in 
his own possession at Venice a prayer, written mira- 
culously, as he says, by Catherine, with a piece of 
cinnabar, immediately on waking from a trance ; 
meaning, apparently, that trance, during which she 
obtained the faculty of writing. He gives the praj^er 
in Latin prose. But Gigli says tliat it ought to be 

* The Dialogue, of which en eecount hee been given. 



written in the Tuscan as verse, in the manner in which 
it is printed by Cresclmbeni in the tliird volume of bis 
" Volgare Poesia," as follows : — ■ 




" Spirito uDto, irfani nel mlo oi 
Pw U tuB potenik tnilo b to, Dio : 
If ooncedemi ciritlL cod timon. 
Otutodiaii Clititto du ogni mil peusiere, 
mKaldnml a rinfiunmaml del tuo dolciuima unors, 
Siochv ogDl p«iui mi p^a leggiore. 
SkutQ il niio tndrti, b doles il mio Signare, 
Ork ■juUmi ia ogni mio meatiere, 
Cbriito UDors, Clirtsta unore," 

This writing, in cinnabar, CafTHj-iiii decloi-es is 
"now," 1411, in the Dominican nunnery at Venice. 
But this also has shared the ill foiiune which seems to 
have attended every Bcrsp of tlie Saint's vriting. For 
QigU states that all his efforts to obtain any Udinga of 
it in his own time had been in vain. 

A few other letters are recorded to have been written 
by her own hand, especially one to Pope Urban. But 
it is admitted, that the great bulk of tlie letters were 
written by her secretaries, of whom she seems to have 
kept three regularly employed, besides occaBionnlly 
using the assistance of several other of her companions 
and disciples. A few of the letters are recorded to 
have been dictated by her, when in a state of trance or 
extasy ; but there is nothing in eitlier their matter or 
manner to distinguish them from the rest. Whatever 
may have been the true physical characteristics of these 
trances, it is perfectly clear, that the mind which 
dictated the letters in question, was pursuing tlie 
habitual tenor of its daily thoughts, neither obscured 
nor intensified by the condition of the body. They 
ere neither more nor less argumentative, neither more 
Dor less eloquent, than the others of the collection. 
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And it seems strange, that the same state of abstraction 
firom all bodily clog or guidance, which so often left 
her mind impressionable by visions and hallucinations 
having to her all the vivid reality of material events, 
should on other occasions have been compatible with 
the conduct of mental operations, in no respect 
differing from those of her ordinary waking state. 
But it is to be observed, that the authority on which 
it is stated, that these letters were dictated by the 
Saint in a state of extasy, is only that of her amanu- 
enses ; and that, admitting them to have been of perfect 
good faith in the matter, nothing is more probable, 
than that, all agape, as they were ever for fresh wonders, 
and evidences of Saintship, any trifling circumstance, 
such as long continuance in the same attitude, or closed 
eyes, may have been considered sufficient evidence of 
trance. 

The very high reputation, and that not altogether of 
a pietisUc or ecclesiastical nature, which this large 
mass of writings has enjoyed for several centuries has 
appeared to the present writer an extremely singular 
fact. It will justify him however in occupying some 
pages, and the reader's attention with a translation * of 
one of the most esteemied of the collection. Be it 
what it may, it can hardly be otherwise than interesting 
to any reader to see a specimen of compositions, said 
to have produced so widely spread and important 
results, and praised by so many men of note ; and the 
means, which it will give him of comparing his 
impressions of it with those of the writer, will in some 
degree lessen the diffidence with which the latter must 

* The original is also printed at the end of the Tolume, for the 
examination of those who might think that the translation unfairly 
represented its merits. 
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express an opinion wliolly at varuaiee wilh so krge k 
quantity of high aatlidrity* 

A great deal of the praise bestowed on St. Catherine's 
writings by Italian erities has reference to their style 
and diction. Written at a tame when the langoagie, 
fresh from the hands of DantOi of Petrarch, and of 
Boccaccio, was still in its infiincy» and hi a dty in all 
times celebrated for the purity of its Temaenlar, they 
they have by the common consent of Italian scholars 
taken rank as one of the acknowledged classics of the 
language ; — " testa di lingua/' as the Tuscan purists 
say. The Delia Oruscans have ]^laced tiiem on the 
jealously watched list of their authorities; and aa 
enthusiastic Sienese compatriot has compiled a ** voca- 
balario Caterineano/' after the fashion of those con- 
secrated to the study of the works of Homer and 
Cicero. ' Of course no one from the barbarous side of 
the Alps can permit themselves any word of observation 
on this point Had no such decisive opinion been 
extant to guide his ignorance, it might probably have 
seemed to a foreigner, that the Saint's style was loose 
in its syntax, intricate in its construction, and over- 
loaded with verbosity. But we are bound to suppose, 
that any such opinion could be formed only by one 
ignorant of the real beauties of the language : especially 
as we know how great and minute is the attention paid 
to diction by Italian critics. 

But these philological excellences are after all tlie 
least part of the praise that has been lavished on 
Catherine as an author. Her admirers enlarge on the 
moving eloquence, the exalted piety, the noble sen- 
timents, the sound argumentation of her compositions, 
especially her letters. And it is not from an Italian, 
or a Dominican, but from a French Jesuit and 
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historian, Papire Masson, that we have the following 
enthusiastic praise of that letter more especially, 
which it is intended to submit to the reader of these 
pages. 
" Several epistles are extant,** writes this sixteenth 

• • • . 

century Frenchman, ^'from Catherine of Siena to 
Urban, and one to King Charles V., writte4 on 
the 6th of May, 1879, to uphold that Pope's cause. 
And certainly nothing more weighty or more elegant 
could have been conceived or written by any man of 
that time, not even excepting Petrarch, whose genius 
I admire, and whose works I generally prefer to those 
of any other writer of that age." 

To the present writer such an opinion appears 
perfectly monstrous, and wholly unaccountable on any 
simply literary consideration of the matter. It may 
be admitted to be no little extraordinary that a poor 
dyer*s daughter in the fourteenth century should ^vrite 
these letters, such as they are ; that she should possess 
so much knowledge of the general state of Church 
politics in Europe, as they evince; and most of all 
that having popes, kings, and cardinals for her cor- 
respondents, she should be listened to by them witli 
respect and attention. Even to the Pope, she on more 
than one occasion ventures on a tone of very decided 
reproof; and it should seem, that Urban YI., a choleric 
and violent tempered man, received from her in 
good part communications couched in language such as 
rarely reaches Papal ears. " The blessed Christ," she 
says, in writing to Urban of the vices of the eccle- 
siastics, a topic to which she returns again and again, 
** complains of this, that his Church is not swept dean 
of vices, and your Holiness has not that solicitude on 
the subject which you ought to have.*' Again, when 

VOL. I. P 
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Uiere had been riots in Rome, in consequence of the- 
Pope having failed tt^.keep certain promises he had 
made to the people, she " humbly begs him to t&lce , 
core, pmdently to pnuniae only irhat it will be poMnbW 
for him to pezfonn in its entiietj." 

All this is curiom fw^m g*', tnd ibandanUj Boffloiani 
to prove- that Catherine ma an inflnential pomr in 
her generation. It irill 1m the btudneBB of a fi^owing 
chapter to offer soma mggntions aa to the emanation 
of this remarkable &(4. Bnt let the canaea of it lunr» 
been what they may, it is difSonU to siqipoae that Huj 
con be found in the peraoaaive eloi|aeno6, or litanoT'. 
merit of her appeala to thoae in power. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

■ ■■■ • ■ I 

CATHERINE'S LETTER TO THE KINQ OF FRANOK 

The letter selected as a specimen of the yast mass 
of the Saint's correspondence is perhaps the mo6t 
specially celebrated of the whole collection. It was to 
Charles Y. of France, on the 6th of May, 1379, on the 
subject of the favour shown by him to the party of the 
Anti-pope Clement VII., and runs as follows : — 

** Dearest fstther in sweet Christ Jesus, I Catherine 
the slave of the servants of Jesus Christ, write to you 
in his precious blood, with the desire to see in you * a 
true and entirely perfect light, in order that you may 
know the truth of that which is necessary to you for 
your salvation. Without this light, we shall go into 
darkness ; darkness which will not permit us to discern 
that which is hurtful to the soul and to the body, from 
that which is useful to us ; and thus destroys the per- 
ceptions of the soul, so that good things are made to 
seem bad, and bad things good, that is to say, vice. 
And those things, which lead us to sin, appear to us 
good and delightful; and virtue, and that which leads 
us to virtue, appears to us bitter and of great difficulty. 
But he, who has light, knows well the truth; and 
accordingly loves virtue, and God, who is the cause of 
all virtue; and hates vice, and his own sensuality, 

* This phrase, " with the desire to see in you/' oecnn in the same 

position and construction in nearly eyery letter. 
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■which is the cause of all vice. What is it, that takes 
from us this true and sweet light? The self-love 
which a man has for his own self, which is a cloud 
that ohscures the eye of the intellect, and hides from 
the pupil the light of the most holy faith. And thus a 
man goes as one blind and ignorant, following his own 
frailty, wholly given up to passion, without the Ught 
of reason, even as an animal, which, because it has no 
reasoning powers, allows itself to be guided by its own 
sensations. Great pity is it that man, whom God has 
created in his own image and likeness, should volun- 
tarily by his own fault make himself worse than the 
hmte animal, that like an ungrateful and ignorant 
creature, neither knows nor acknowledges the benefits 
of Qod, bat attributes tliem to himself. From self-love 
proceeds every evil. Whence come injostice, and all 
the other faults ? From self-love. It commits injustice 
against Qod, against itself, against its neighbour, and 
against Holy Church. Against Qod it comnuts injus- 
tice, in that it does not render glory and praise to his 
name, as it ought to do. To itself it does not render 
haired and dislike of vice, and love of virtue ; nor to 
its neighbour benevolence; and if it is found in a 
ruler, it does not do justice to its neighbour, because 
it does BO * only according to the pleasure of human 
creatures, or for its own natural pleasure.! Nor to 
the Church does it render obedience, or assistance, but 
continually persecutes it All is caused by self-love, 
which does not permit a man to know the truth, 

* ItnuitUtalftomllj. Tha hdm would Mem to ba, "or If itdoM 
■Ojit doanoonlf," k». 

f It ii ouiioui to abuTT* tha mind pcrrarted by tha chtirch doeUioa 
of MlfabnagatioD to luoL & point u (obMOine iocap^blsof aaeini; thkt 
bnauu n&tura etuiDOt ba mora Qodllka tbin wb«n it doea juitioa 
" (or ila oWD DBtunl plsMura." 
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because he is deprived of light. This is very manifest 
to us, and we see it, and have prpofs in ourselves every 
day that it is so. 

** I would not, dearest father, that this cloud should 
take the light from you ; but I wish that there should 
be in you that light, which is able to make you know 
and discern the Truth. It apppears to me, from what 
I hear, that you bogin to allow yourself to be guided by 
the counsel of evil men ; and you know, that if one 
blind one leads another,, both fall into the ditch. So 
will it happen to you, if you do npt find some better 
remedy than what I hear ot It is a matter of great 
wonder to me, that a Catholic man, who is willing to 
fear God, and to be manlike, should . let himself be 
guided like a child, and should not see how he leads 
himself and others into so great ruin, as is the con- 
taminating the light of the most Holy Faith according 
to the word and counsel of those whom we see td be 
members of the devil, corrupt trees, whose faults are 
manifest to us by the poison of heresy they have 
recently disseminated, saying that Pope Urban YI. 
is not truly Pope. Open the eye of your mind,* and 
see that they lie in their throatSyt may be put to 
confusion by their own showing, and be seen to be 
worthy of heavy punishment, from whatever side we 
turn ourselves. If we turn to those, who^ as they say, 
elected Urban Pope from fear of the fury of the people, 
they say what is not the truth, since they, in the first 
instance, had elected him by an election so canonical 
and orderly, that never was any other supreme pontiff so 
elected. They in truth gave out, that they proceeded to 

* This phrase, " open the eye of jonr mmd,** oocun with weariiome 
repetitioii in Catherine'e writingt. 
f The ezpretaion in the original is, *' lie over their heads.** 
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elect for fear the people should rise, but uot that from 
Una fear the; elected Bartholomew, Archbishop of 
Bori, who is now Urban VI. And this much 1 confess 
is the truth, and do not deny it. He whom they 
elected hy fear was the Cardinal of St. Peter,* as la 
evident to every one; hut the election of Pope Urban 
was made in a legitimate manner, as has been said. 
This election they announced to you, and to us, and 
to the other rulers of the world, manifesting by tlieir 
deeds, that which they told us in words, doing reve- 
rence to him, that is to say, adoring him as Christ on 
earth, and crowning him with all solemnity, and hy 
remaking anew the election with great unanimity. 
From him, as from the supreme Pontiff, they besought 
favours, and oaed them. And if it were not true that 
Urban is Pope, bat that he has been elected under the 
constraint of fear, would not they be worthy eternally 
of confusion ? That the pillars of Holy Church, set 
up for the spreading of the fiuth, should for fear of 
bodily death, he willing to consign themselves and us 
to eternal death, by showing us as otu: father one who 
was not BO. And would tfaey not be thieves, taking 
and nsing t that which they had no light to use ? 
Indeed, if that were true, which they now say, as true 
it is not, still Urban VI. is truly Pope. But fools 

* lliat li to Mji wbom the; pretsoded to bax* alactad. Id order to 
qniet Uie populace, who Indited od bating t Romaii Fope. Thaj did 
•l*«t the ArehbUhop oT Bui ; hut gave out that ther had eleotad the 
Caidinal of Bt. Peter, iutending that Ui be balieved only Ull they eonld 
leaTe the Cono1>(a and get into ufetj. 

t The TaTODn, that ii to eay, begged of Urban, who of eoiine could 
grant none racb. If he were not Pop«i It ia in truth dear enough, that 
the exmuee of thoee Cardinal* who deeerted the part; of Drban, were 
mere aftartbought*. ^e; deemed bim trul; enough elected, till the; 
found that the; had giies themaeWei a teverer master than the; bad 
reekoDedon. 
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and blinded madmen as they are, they have shown 
and given to us this trnth, and hold a lie for them- 
selves. This truth they confessed so long as his 
Holiness delayed to correct their vices. But as soon 
as he began to attack them, and to show that their 
wicked mode of life was displeasing to him, and that 
he was minded to put an end to it, they immediately 
raised their heads. And against whom have they 
raised them? Against the holy fiEdth. They have 
acted worse than renegade Christians. 

'' Oh I miserable men ! They and those who follow 
them know not their own ruin; for if they knew it, 
ihey would seek the Divine aid ; they would acknow- 
ledge their fault, and not be obstinate as the devils, 
as devils they in truth appear, and have taken on them, 
the office of such. The office of the devils is to per- 
vert souls from Christ crucified, to withdraw them 
from the way of the truth, to lead them into lies, and 
to gather them through pain and through punishment 
to himself, who is the fiftther of lies, giving them that 
&te which he has for himself. In like manner these 
men go subverting the truth which they thenuselves 
have given us ; and returning to lies, have introduced 
division into the whole world. And that evil which 
they have in themselves, that they propose to us. 
Have we the will to know thoroughly this truth ? Let 
us look now and consider their life and conduct, and 
what following they have of themselves, who are 
followers of the vestiges of iniquity ; since one devil 
is not contrary to another, but on the contrary they 
agree together. And pardon me, dearest father (for 
such I will consider you, as long as I see you to be a 
lover of truth, and confounder of lies), for I speak thus, 
because grief for the damnation of them and of others. 
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nncl the desire I have for their sftlvntiou, cfiiises ine U> 
Ao 80. .1 Boytbia not in disparagement of tliem, an 
Qod's creatures, but in disparagement of vice and of 
the heresy vhich they have sown tlivoughout the 
world, and of the cruelty of which they are guilty 
towards themselves, and towards tlie bumble bouIs 
that perish by their means, for which titey must give 
an Bccount to the Supreme Judge. For if they liad 
been men having the feai' of God, or if not the fear of 
God, respect for the opinion of the world, they would 
patiently have borne the worst that Pope Urban could 
have done to tbem, or even greater contumel}', and 
would have preferred a thousand deaths to doing what 
they have done ; for to gi'eater shame they cannot come, 
than to appear to the eyes of mankind schismatics, 
and heretical despisers of the holy &ith. If I look to 
spiritual and corporpal loss, I see them by heresy 
deprived of Qod as regards his mercies, and in the 
body reasonably deprived of theii- dignities ; and they 
themselves have done it. If I look to the Divine 
judgment I see it close upon them, if they do not lift 
themselves out of this darkness ; for every fanlt is 
punislied, and every good deed is rewarded. It will 
be hard for them to kick against God, if they possessed 
the greatest possible human power. Qod is the 
supreme strength, which fortifies the weak who confide 
and trust in Him. And it is the truth ; and the trutli 
is that which makes us free. We see that only the 
truth of the servants of God follows,* and holds this 
truth of Pope Urban YI., confessing him to be truly 
Pope, as he is. You will not find a servant of God, 

* Til* conttnwUon of thi* taatonoe !■ deftetlfa la the original ; 
" truth " In tha ilnsnlu baiug ths BominotiT* uh to the two Terbe, 
which *Mtn the plun1,u if gorerncdb; *'MrruitiofQod.'' 
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wlp i$ a servant of God, that holds the contrary.* I 
do not speak of such as wear outside the garment of 
lambs, but inside are ravenous wolves. And do you 
suppose that, if this were not the truth, Ood would 
endure that His servants should walk in such darkness? 
He would not endure it. If He endures it in the 
wicked men of the world, He would not endure it in 
them ; and therefore He has given them the light of 
His truth, for He is no despiser of holy desires 
but is the accepter of them, like a kind and merciful 
Father as He is. I would that you would call to you 
such men as these, and cause them to declare this 
trutli to you ; and that you would not choose to walk 
so ignorantly. Let not your private interest move 
you ; for that would be worse in you than in any other. 
Have pity on the many souls which you cast into the 
hands of the devils. If you will not do good, at least 
do not evil ; for evil frequently turns more to the hiurt 
of him who does it, than of him whom the doer of it 
wishes to injure. So much evil comes of it, that by it 
we lose the grace of God, temporal wealth is consumed, 
and the death of men follows from it. Alas me ! And 
it does not seem that wet see the light; for the cloud 
of self-love has taken from us the light, and does not 
let us see. For this reason we are apt to receive any 
evil information, that may be given to us against the 

* The Saiot !■ wrong here, in matter of fact. More than one raoog- 
niaed aaint waa of the party of Clement, afterwarda deflnitiyely judged 
bj the Church to haTe been an anti-Pope. Burlamaoohi ia aadly 
graTeUed by thia awkward t&ot, and Uboura hard in hia note on the 
paaaage to ahow that the aainta of Clement*a party were not warm 
partiaana in his farour ; but if our saiot ii rights they must hsTe been 
damned. 

t The eontext would seem to require " ye ** in place of " we " 
here. I translate the phrase as I find it. Burlamacchi has no remark 
on the passage. 
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trath by loTera of themselveH. But if we liave the 
light it will not be so ; but ivith great prudence and 
holy fear of G-od, you would be willing to Ildow and 
investigate this truth by means of men of conscience 
and knowledge. If you clioose, ignorance need not 
fall apon yon, since you have where you are the foun- 
tain of knowle^e,* which I fear you may lose if you 
continue in your present courBe ; and you know well 
how your kingdom will fare, if tliey shall be men of 
good conaciences, who will not follow a human will 
with servile fear, but will maintain the truth. They 
will declare it to you, and will put your mind and soul 
ftt rest Now act not so any more, most dear Father ! 
consult your own conscience ; think that you must die, 
and that you know not when; put before the eye of 
your intellect, Qoi and hig truth, 'and not interest, or 
love of country; for as regards God, we ought not to 
make any difference between one country and another, 
unce we all proceed from His holy mind, are created 
in His image and likeness, and redeemed by the 
precious blood of His only-begotten Son. I am certun 
that if you have light you will do this, and will not 
wfut for lime, for time does not wait for you ; and will 
invite themt to return to their holy and true obedience, 
but otherwise not. And for thia reason I sud that I 
desired to see in you a true and perfect light, in order 
that with the light you may recognise and love and 
fear the truth. My soul will then be made happy by 
your safety, at seeing you come out from so great an 
error, I say to you nothing further. Remain in the 

* Sha klludM to the Sorboane. 

■f- That ii, the EVanch eudiiuli, wbo took part igaiiut Utbui. It 
■hmild (Mm u if ■oma saoli pbian m " tolsrato tham" Wat* left out 
•ftu tha wonli " othanrias not." 
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holy and sweet love of God. Pardon me if I have been 
too heavy on you with my words. My desire for your 
safety urges me to say them to you by my mouth in 
your'*' presence, rather than by writing. May God 
fill you with His most sweet grace. Jesus is sweet ; 
Jesus is loye."t 

Such is the composition pronounced to be unsur- 
passed for weight of reasoning and eloquence, and to 
be equal to the writings of Petrarch I Can it be sup- 
posed that, putting out of the question any influence 
exercised by the character of the writer, any human 
mind was ever persuaded to do or to think anything 
by such an address ? As argument it is surely worse 
than in any other point of view. With the exception 
of the r passage pointing out the insincerity of the 
cardinals who raised objections to the .election of 
Urban, there were perhaps never strung together so 
many absurdly glaring instances of begging the ques- 
tion. And as for rhetorical power, surely in this 
waste of pleonastic phrases, redundant tautology, and 
trite common-place hack-preacher's topics, there is no 
faintest trace even of that untaught eloquence which 
strong feeling and earnest conviction are apt to 
command. 

And yet looking at the matter in hand from the 
fourteenth century point of view, what a subject it 
was to call forth an awful and heart-stirring appeal ! 
If a true Pope be anything, how tremendous and 
infinitely horrible a phenomenon must an Anti-pope 
be. Think of the adulteration of the infallible with the 

* Borlomiioohi remarks, that thii paaiaga teams to indioate that 
Catherine had an intention of going to Paris. 

f This last phrase forms the conclusion of erery one of the Saint's 
letters. 
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fallible, of the doubts engendered, where certainty is 
imperatively needed, of the BBcraments nullified, and ■ 
the one hidf of sacred ChriBtendom cheated into 
eteniul perdition, ks the necessary result of void 
ordinations, void baptisms, and void absolutions, and 
think for a moment how Fetnircb, or still better how 
Dantfi, would have written on such a subject ! 

But Catherine must have sincerely believed that 
her utterances were the utterances of inspiration, and 
must necessarily have effect as such. For that she 
bestowed on this long and important letter none of the 
ordinary care and labour which such & composition 
would naturally claim from a merely human author, is 
curiously shown by tlie record which has preserved the 
fact, that the Saint dictated Oiree other long letters on 
the same 6th of May on which she oomposed this ! It 
is. recorded also that she occasionally dictated as many 
as three letters to three secretaries at the same time. 
. Her biographer and commentators consider the exces- 
sive outpouring of words one of the most remarkable 
proofs of her supernatural claims and powers. And 
more sceptical minds may admit it as at least a proof 
of wonderful energy, and indomitable atrengtli of 
volition. 



CHAPTER VII. 



DUPE OR IMPOSTOR t 

The official accredited story of this uudoubtedly 
extraordinary and exceptional woman containsv^as has 
been sufficiently seen, a large number of statements, 
which probably every reader of these pages will,* with- 
out hesitation, pronounce to be false. Many of the 
events stated to have happened undoubtedly never did 
happen ; but the question will still remain, how large 
a portion of the tale must be deemed fraudulent 
fiction by those who cannot believe things to have 
happened which contradict the known laws of nature. 
And when this shall have been answered as satisfac- 
torily as may be under the difficult circumstances of 
the investigation, it will' yet remain to be decided who 
is to be deemed to have been guilty of fraud. 

Before entering on these questions, it may be just 
suggested to the reader, — as a caution to be borne in 
mind, not as a point intended to be dwelt on in con- 
sidering the matter, — ^that we are perhaps not altogether 
so well aware what are the laws of nature in the case 
of persons afflicted as Catherine was, as some of us 
are apt to imagine. 

Looking at the matter, however, from the most 
ordinary points of view, it may perhaps be found, that 
as regards Catherine herself, it is not so necessary to 
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conerider lier an impostor, as it may at first siglit of 
the matter appear. 

Of the Rosterities, mortifioatioiu, and abatinenoM 
recounted, all perhaps may be admlttfid to have beea 
possible, — especially bearing in mind that Oatherins's 
life was neither a long nor a healthy one — eze^ ih* 
fasting for years, and the deeping only one qnattsr-<tf- 
an-hour per diem. As to the fiuting, it ia mautioiMd 
incidentally in (mother part of Father Baymond'a book, 
that she was sustained only by the aaonunental loead, 
which she seems to have hem in the halnt of taking 
daily. May it not be posmble, thai the idea of har 
living without food,' may hftre been generated hj wau 
talk of hers, in qnite her nsiul atrain, of this Wij 
Eaoharist being her only nonrishment, eto., etc^ 
meaning spiritual nonrishment ? But then was Father 
Kaymond deceived by any such expressions ? Did he 
really believe that she lived for years without taking 
food ? For in his scoonnt, no mistake of meaning is 
possible. He, at all events, intends his readers to 
believe tlie simple fact in its naked absurdity. 

As for the sleep, it may be remarked that in the case 
of a person subject to daily trances and states of 
insensibility, it is very difRcult to say how many hoars 
are passed in sleep, and what is sleep, and what not. 

In the next place, all th^ relations of visions seen 
in " extasy," and of conversations held, and sensations 
soffered during them, may — due consideration being 
given to what we know of the patient — be accepted as 
not only possible but exceedingly probable. And this 
category will comprise the greatest part of the whole 
bndget of wonders. Even in those cases, in which an 
abiding evidence of what had happened to her in 
trance is said to have remained appreciable only by 
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her own senses, as in the case of the marriage ring» 
and the pain after the infliction of the stigmata; those 
most able to form an opinion on such matters, will not 
think, probably, that it is attributing too much to the 
imagination of a cataleptic patient, living on raw 
yegetables, wholly without active occupation, and 
engrossed by a series of highly exciting thoughts on 
one ever-present subject of a mystical and transcen- 
dental nature, to suppose that she may have in all 
sincerity imagined herself to see and to feel as she 
described. 

Of many of the miracles, including some of those 
most insisted on and boasted of by her biographer, — 
as for instance of the restoration of her mother to life, 
—a natural explanation, not necessarily involving any 
intentional falsehood, is so obvious, as to need no 
pointing. And others may, without any great impro- 
bability, be referred to mistake, inaccuracy, or exagge- 
ration. On the whole, I donot tiiink that the evidence 
constrains us to convict Oatlierine of falsehood or 
imposture in her miraculous pretensions. The impres- 
sion of her innocence, of this cannot; however, I think, 
be stated in any more forcible form. Few persons, 
probably, will obtain from an impartial considera- 
tion of the story, any satisfactory conviction that she 
was wholly sincere. We find her guilty of falsehood 
to her mother at an early period of her life, when she 
represents herself as frequenting certain hot baths with 
a different purpose than the real one, which was to 
bum herself by their heat, as a means of discounting 
eternal burning hereafter. This deception is related 
by her confessor as a holy and praiseworthy act. And 
the whole tenor of his morality, and of tiiat of the 
school to which he belongs, forbids the ' idea, that a 
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high reverence for truth, us truth, formed any part of 
their teaching. Titers is nothing in all we know of 
Catherine, either from her own writings, or from those 
of her biographer, to indicate that her spiritual con- 
ceptions, religious system, or theory of morals, differed 
in any respect from the standard othodoxy of her time 
and country. We find no more elevated notions of 
Duty, no saner views of duty, no nobler beau-ideal of 
human excellence. Her history may be regarded as 
the culminating expression of the ascetic divinity 
of that age. She lived wholly suri'ounded by, and 
devoted (very literally) body and soul, to a fiercely 
fanatical community, eager and conscientiously hound 
to advance tlieir system and tlie glory of tlieir order 
by all and every means. Their thoughts vere her 
thoughts, their interests her interests, and their views 
of fill things in heaven and earth, her views. And it 
must be admitted, that these considerations make it 
very difficult to suppose, that she would have felt the 
least scruple in lending herself to any scheme of pious 
fraud, which might appear calculated to promote the 
" glory of God," and of the order of St. Dominic. If 
she could have felt any such scruple, she assuredly 
would have been far in advance of the moral theories 
and feelings of her day ; and this, as has been seen, 
there is every reason to think that she was not. 

The same consideration of the story, as it has been 
handed down to us, which, despite tlie suspicion that 
8 pupil of Father Raymond and the Dominicans of 
the fourteenth century could not have had any very 
strict ideas of the sacrednese of truth, leads us never* 
thelesB to believe it more probable that Catherine was 
no conscious impostor, by no means points to the same 
conclusion respecting tlie monk, her biogivpher and 
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confessor. Of course he could have had no means of 
ascertaining the reality of the visions she represented 
herself to he in the daily habit of seeihgi beyond the 
natural probabilities of the case. And it is likely 
enough, that the cataleptic trances and conyulsions 
intnessed by him, may have appeared to him, as to 
the generality of his contemporaries, the signs and 
consequences of supernatural communion with, tod 
especial favour of, heaven. But there remain other 
portions of the narrative, in which facts are stated as 
having occurred within the writer's knowledge, which 
he must have known to be untrue^ He could not have 
been deceived into supposing that Catherine lived for 
many years without food, though her own expressions 
on the subject, as has been pointed out, may have been 
equivocal. In one passage Of her letters, referred to 
as containing authority of her own for the statement^* 
the Saint, in speaking of the bodily sufferings she had 
recently endured, says that her body remained without 
food. But she says no word to indicate how long her 
fJEUSt lasted, and the reference is clearly a dishonest one» 
Among the vast number of miracles related, it is 
difficult to find cases on which a charge of wilful fraud 
against the Dominican biographer can be safely pressed 
to conviction. In so many instances mistake may 
have been possible. In so many others, whatever he 
may have been inclined to believe in his own heart, he 
had no means of testing with certainty the truth of 
her statements to him ; and, therefore, cannot be 
Cimvicied of falsehood for repeating them. He may have 
believed them to be real facts. But one case of fair 
conviction is enough ; and that we have in the state- 
ment of the total abstinence from food for many years. 

It should seem then, that although we may acquit 
VOL. X. a 
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Catherine of conscious deception, we must believe her 
confessor, — tlie Bamum, who "brought out" the 
wonder, introdaced her to the world, and reaped the 
profit of her, — to be a rogue and impostor. 

Sneh a subject as this entliusiastic atroug-willed 
cataleptic girl, was a rare and most valuable catch for 
the Dominican Order, and was to be turned to the 
best account accordingly. A real producible miracle- 
working Saint, who did veritably pass daily into a 
state of rapt estasy, and whose excitable and diseased 
brain was in that stata ever prompt to impose on her 
imagination as realities whatever phantasmagoria of 
haUucinationa her ghostly instructors chose to ply her 
waking fancy with, was a treasure calculated to bring 
much grist, spiritual as well as temporal, to the 
Dominican mill. In that remarkable case of the 
stigmata, which so admirably supplied the song of St. 
Dominick with exactly what they needed, to enable 
them to hold their own against the rival Order of the 
Stigmatised St Francis, how readily may be conceived 
the sort of conversation and suggestions, which must 
have prepared the mind of Catherine to reproduce the 
miracle for them as soon as her infirmify should set free 
her imagination from the world of reahty ! 

And this capability of being played upon, rendered 
her, it is to be observed, a far more valuable inatm- 
ment in the hands of those who touched the keys 
than if she had been a mete acoomplice of imposture. 
Such an every-day cheat would hardly have accom- 
plished the feats, and held the position, which are the 
most remarkable facts in this strange story, and which 
present an enigma, that requires some examination in 
the closing chapter of it . 



CHAPTER Vm. 
♦ 

THE SECRET OF HER INFLUENCE. 

The recent reprmt» and large circulation of the 
** Legend " and Letters of St Catherinei give a present 
interest to her story, which it would oUierwise want, 
and indicate but too clearly, that her influence is not a 
mere thing of the past, but a living and active fact. 
But the causes and nature of this influence are £ar from 
being a secret to those who have paid any attention to 
the present condition of Italy, and who understand the 
moefrM operandi^ and policy of a church, the whole 
purpose, scope, and meaning of whose being, is the 
preservation of its own existence, and that of the 
sovereigns, its partners and accomplices in the subju- 
gation and plundering of the people. And the direct' 
and indirect uses of Saintly literature towards this end, 
however well worthy of being studied, form no proper 
part of the present subject. The influence, far more 
di£Bicult to be accounted for, which Catherine cannot 
be denied to have exercised over Popes and Kings, her 
contemporaries, is what should be here explained, as 
far as any explanation can be found for it. 

That none such must be sought in the literary 
qualities of her writings, has probably been made 
sufficiently manifest. When every allowance has been 
made for the intellectual difference, which may be 
supposed to exist between a fourteenth century and a 

o2 
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nineteenth eetakarj xmim, it itilt remains incredible, 
that such nussives, m ttwt ibon translated from the 
Saint's Italian, should, i iwa p totiTely of any otherwise 
manifested claims of tiu maim of them, have been 
found poverfally pemuwrc bj thon to lAom tibqr 
vera addressed. We -lum no jmoC Indoid, thit tbW 
especial letter did piodnM auj aflbet tax dw Ssf of 
France. And vithragnd to tlw latl^ wdttn t» 
Urban, after the btMUng ont of tt» ad^inB, it BMj b* 
argued, that, whatorcr 1m vugr bam f t l i alalj thoB^ ' 
of Catherine's pretanrioM and powan. ha mm no 4fldU 
too well aware of Hba ia^ortanee an enthnalaatia, waB 
accredited Saint, mi^ be of to hia pufy^toOialccI 
throwing cold mtor on hat Mai and lartkw. Zht 
suoceBB of her ndWon to A'riffum, bowamr, and A* 
employment of her i n t a rc Bari on nidi Aa Pop* bj ft* 
rnlerB of FldMnee, testify abundantly to the eatMa& I* 
which ehe was held. . 

Can it be Bupposed, that the wide-spread repntatirai 
she acquired, and the marvellous power she exercised, 
were derived from the impression made on her contem- 
poraries by her virtues, the purity of her life, the 
eameatness of henevolenoe, and the zeal of her charity ? 
But that would be to attribute to mere goodness a 
power over one of the most c<»mpt generations in the 
history of the world, which it has never been seen 
ahle to exert over any age. It 'would be to attribute to 
the virtue of Catherine a triumph, which the infinitely 
more perfect virtue of One infinitely greater than she 
fiuled to achieve. 

Of all posnhle solutions this would be the least 
compatible with the conditions of the age in which she 
lived. But the low morality, to which mere purity 
of life would have appealed in vain, was especially 
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favourable to the powerful and successful operation of 
Another class of the Samt's pretensions. In proportion 
as the intellectual and moral darkness of men make a 
spiritual conception of Deity more and more impossible 
to them» are they prone in the desolation of their unac- 
knowledgedybut none the less effective atheism, to accept 
'^ynQi ready awe and reverential fear any such gross 
material manifestations, as profess to reveal to them 
a God sufficiently ungodly not to be disturbingly out 
of place in their scheme of life and eternity. Those 
^'ages of faith," therefore, whose title to that appellation 
consists in their eager readiness to accept and believe 
any quantity of such miracles as could be conceived to 
proceed only from the will of a Ood created in the 
likeness of a very unspiritual man, were probably as 
little fiEiithful to any spiritually profitable ideal of the 
Divine nature, as any generations since the dawn of 
Christianity. 

To such ages Catherine was admirably adapted 
to appeal with remarkable force and success. Her 
strength of will, and her infirmity of body, both 
contributed to produce the^ effect to be explained. 
The first, as evidenced by the unflinchingly perse- 
vering infliction of self-torments, such as would have 
been wholly intolerable to a weaker will, and by 
continued exertion imder suffering, weakness, and 
malady, made a large and important part of the saintiy 
character ; as the same qualities differentiy evidenced 
would have led to eminence in any career, and in any 
age. But joined to this potent strength of will may be 
observed evidences of a very remarkable degree of 
spiritual egotism, and ''the pride that apes humility." 
The poor Sienese dyer*s daughter must have been one 
of those rare natures, to whom the quiet obscure career 
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marked out for them, as it might seem, in'erocaUy hy 
the oiroomstanoeB of tbeii' birtli, was an intolerKble 
impossibilit;. A woman, poor, plebeian, unlettered, 
frail in health, and in the fourteenth century ! Surely 
no possible conoat«nation of circumstances could be 
devised, from which it would appear so impo&aible 
to emerge into power and celebrity ! Bnt the " /»> 
Caterma tehiaea dei servi di Dio," of the letters, who 
thinks that entire nations shall be accepted or rejected 
as reprobate by tbe Eternal in accordance witlf the ' 
measure of bbb merits or dements, and who bargains 
with Qoi to bear in her own person the sacrilegious 
sin of a whole reyolted people 1 — tliia Caterina was one 
whom no position could doom to the obscurity intoler- 
able to suoli idiosyncrasies. And she ruulicd fortli 
with uncontrollable determination on the one only 
path open to her ; — not by any means necesaarily with 
the conaciouB intention of making hypocritical use of 
the profession of sanctity for the achievement of dis- 
tinction ; but driven by the unrecognised promptings 
of ambition to the determination to excel in the 
department of human endeavom*, which all contem- 
XK>rary opinion pointed out to her, as the highest, 
holiest, and noblest, open to mankind. 

But the pecnliar infirmity to which she was subject 
contributed a part of her extraordinary adaptability to 
the career she was to run, fully as important as any 
of tbe elements of strength in her character. Not only 
did her frequent cataleptic trances obtain fr^m the 
people the most unhesitating belief in her supematmral 
communion with God, and in the miraculous visions 
which she related, in all probability with perfect sin- 
cerity, as having taken place therein ; but they had as 
powerful a subjective as an objective effect. The Saint 
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arose from each of these abnonnal conditions of 
ezistence» nerved for fresh endurance, armed with 
increased pretensions, . and animated with renewed 
enthusiasm, the result of hallucinations produced by 
the intensity of her waking wishes, imaginations, and 

V«pir.tions. ' 

\4r' To these fortunately combined elements of success 
Ihust be added a third, perhaps hardly less essential to 
it than either. Catherine, with her equally valuable 
and rare gifts and infirmities, fell from the outset of 
her career into hands well skilled and well able to 
make the most of them. She was from the beginning 
a devoted member of the great Order of St. Dominick ; 
and it may be doubted on which side lies the balance 
of obligation between the Saint and- her order. ' If she 
was to them a fruitful source of credit, profit, and 
power, they afibrded her a status, worldly-wisdom, and 
backing, without which she could not have attained 
the position she did. She had for her confessor and 
special adviser one whom we must suppose to have 
been the most notable man among the Dominicans 
of his time, inasmuch as he became their General. 
And we have seen enough of this able monk in his 
quality of Saint-leader, to authorise the belief, that he 
was quite ready to supply as much of the wisdom of 
the serpent, as might be needed to bring to a good 
working alloy the Saint's dove-like simplicity. In what 
exact proportions the metal was thus run, that was 
brought to bear on the Popes and other great people 
so strangely influenced by Catherine, it is impossible 
to say. But there will be little danger of error in 
concluding, that the effect of either ingredient solely 
would not have been tlie same. 

Finally, should it still seem difficult to believe, that 
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two fonrteenth ceiituiy Popes, one a mild Frenchman, 
tod the other an overbearing and choleric Italian, 
shoold .have accepted the Sienese Virgin aa a. special 
meBsenger from Heaven, have really credited her 
jniraoulouB preteaaiona, and have accorded a reapect 
to her epistles on the acore of their being inapired 
(which they assuredly would not have yielded to them- 
as Bimpiy human compositions), it may be suggeatedi 
that men placed in the poaition of thoae Popes may 
'possibly not have sincerely believed all that'they ' 
.deemed it politic to aeem to believe. The miracle- 
working Saint, who came with such a man as Father 
Haymond to prompt her, backed by all the power and 
intereat of the Dominican Order, with the ambas* 
fiodoiial oredentaals of the revolted and dangerous 
community of Florence in her hand, and vnth almost 
onlinutad power of moving and directing the pasuons 
of laige masBes of the popolaoe, woe not a personage 
to be set at nought by a prudent Pontiff in the jrosition 
of either Gregory XI. or Urban VI. 

The history of Catherine'a Saintahip aince her 
canonisation has been too much the same, as that 
of all her brethren and sisters of the calendar, to moke 
it at all interesting to enter into details of the " dtdia " 
— not worship 1 observe Protestant reader ! — ofifered to 
her. She has her chapels, her relics, her candles, her 
office, her day, her devotees, like the rest of Home's 
holy army. But what she could not be permitted to 
have, despite the recognition of Urban VIU., in 1626, 
was a claim to blood-relationship with the noble family 
of Borgheae. Whether the Saint's heraldic backers 
were correct in attribnting to her snch on honour, or 
those of the Bor^ese right in disputing the &ct, it 
is clear that that remarkably noble family had not 
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sufficient respect for saintly reputation, however exalted, 
to endure that a dyer's daughter, let her have been 
what she might, should mar by her vicinity the 
nobleness of the many barbarous barons and worthless 
knights who have borne the family name. So great 
was the outcry they raised, that Urban YIII. was 

^^ ^obliged infallibly to unsay his previous saying on the 
subject. 

By way of a conclusion, which, while it shows, that 
in the case of Catherine at least, there is an exception 
to the rule that excludes a prophet from honour in his 
own country, proves also that the subject of her Saint- 
ship is not a matter of mere historical interest, but 
aspires to the dignity of an " actuality," an anecdote 

. may be. told of the present Pope's^ recent journey 
through Tuscany. 

Arrived at Siena, he too, like his predecessors, either 
thought it holy, or thought it politic, to pay du^ 
attention to the popular Saint in her own city. He 
accordingly directed the Saint's head, in its setting of 
silver and precious stones, to be brought from the 
Dominican church to his lodging in the Orand-ducal 
palace. But the populace of the city, especially the 
women of the ward in which the Saint was bom, 
estimated the value of the precious relic so much more 
highly than they did the honesty of the Pontiff, that 
they insisted on not losing sight of their treasure, and 
cotdd hardly be persuaded that Pio Nono had no 
burglarious intentions respecting it. . 




CHAPTER I. 

Of Cftthetiiie'i htber, (fc« Dnki^ and of Lit mtgniiiceDt jouma; U 
noMM 

The latter years of the fifteenth centniy, i^ to 1484, 
were a time of uniuaal prosperilj in Italj. Nem 
unce the foil of the Boman empire, one thonsand 
years previously, says Goicciardini,* had she enjoyed a 
period so flouriahing and happy. " Bepoaing in perfect 
peace and tranqoillity," continues the great historian, 
" cultivated in the more sterile and monntainons regions, 
aa well as in the plains and fertile districts, subject to 
none save her native rulers, she not only abounded 
with inhabitants, trade, and wealth, but was especially 
adorned by the magnificence of a great number of 
princes, by the splendour of many noble end beautiful 
cities, by the majesty of the supreme seat of religion, 
and by the excellence of her great men in every art, 
pursuit, and science." 

Of these noble and wealthy cities, Milan was one of 
the noblest and wealthiest ; and Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza, its Duke, was one of the princes who most 
notably " adorned Italy with his magnificence." The 
Visconti had reigned there from 1277, till (he deatii of 
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Filippoy the last Duke of that race, in 1447, mthout 
heirs male. He had, some years before his death, given 
his daughter Bianca, and the succession to his duchy, 
to the. celebrated soldier of fortune Francesco Sforza. 
And the magnificent Oaleazzo, whose lot fell on the 
halcyon times described by Guicciardini, was the son 
of Francesco and Bianca, and succeeded his father in 
1466. 

Now, in the smiling and happy city of Milan, in 
these merry days of tiie good old time, there lived, 
eating his polenta, paying church-dues and taxes, and 
so pursuing, as quieUy as he mighty his way to dusty 
death among a crowd bound for the same bourne, a 
citizen named John Peter Lapdriano. To this John 
Peter, also, it might have been permitted to sleep in 
tranquil oblivion together with the others ' of his pro- 
bably polenta-eating, and certainly tax-paying, fellow- 
citizens, instead of being still, after now four hundred 
years, thus extant, despite his ** fallentis semita vitsD," 
had not Mnemosyne marked him for her own, by right 
of one small fact He was the husband of a remark- 
ably beautiful wife, named somewhat unhappily Lu- 
cretia, on whom it pleased his magnificent Highness 
Galeazzo Maria to look with condescension in the year 
1402. In a later part of that same year, the fiEunily 
of John Peter- Landriano was increased by the birth of 
a female child, named Catherine, whom his Highness 
was so good as to consider and educate as his own. 

This splendid prince, who was, as Catherine's priestly 
biographer,* Burriel, informs us, more bookishly 

* Yita di Caterina Sfonsa, dall' Abate Antonio Borrial, 8 Tola. 4to. 
Bologna, 1795. Burrial was a Spanish priost; and his woilc, whioh I 
shall fraqaently haTo occasion to quota, is not defioiant in research 
and painstaking, though it is the production of a thorough-going 
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inolmed than could lum been ezfected from n peraoi^j 
of his exalted rank, took eu« that her education should 
be sedalonsly Attended to b; some of the leoroed per- 
BODS who abounded In his court. And he had reason 
to be 80 well contented nith Ibe pi-omiae of her early 
yeai's, that shorCIy tfter she had reached the age of 
eight, he caused her to be "le^timatised " — a curious 
procesfl, which vordd aeem to prove that, tliough not 
Jove himself has power o'er the pa3t, Holy Motlier 
Church possesBea it. . 

Thenceforward Catherine's edncation was conducted 
under the superintendence of tiie Ducbees Bona, a 
princess of the house of SsToy, whom Duke Oaleatao 
nurried in 1468 after the death of hia first wh, 
Dorotea Gonzagt, by whom he had no child. It is to 
be supposed, probably, that the process of " legitima- 
tion," among its other mysterious virtues, had that of 
inspiring a good church-woman with maternal feelings 
for the offspring of another; for the Duchess Bona, 
who seems to have been a kind and gentle rather than 
a royal-sonled lady, appears to have affectionately 
welcomed the little stranger as a princess of the noble 
house of Sforza, and to Lave done her best to prepare 
her duly for the high fortunes to wliicli her &ther 
destined her, as a means of extending the connections 
and assuring the greatness of his house. 

Such schemes, and others directed to the same end, 
formed the principal serious occupation of the Italian 
princes of that time, and were the fruitful source of 
atrocities and abominations innumerable, as the reader 
of Italian history well knows. To a certain degree 

pHtbui, ud on* psrfeoilj Imbuad with the o[dnioD, thnt not only 
klu|;i, but all rojkl ind nabl« p«raoDi, irhethac mitnd o 
Mn do no WTODg. 
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such ambition found its excuse in the great law of self- 
preservation. For in the perpetually shifting scene 
produced by the alliances, jealousies, leagues, ruptures, 
friendships and treasons, of a crowd of petty potentates, 
it was well nigh impossible for any family of princely 
rank to hold its own, neither encroaching itself, nor 
encroached on by others. The fortunes of each were 
erer on the rise, or on the decline. And at the period of 
our heroine's appearance on the scene, the peace, which 
Italy was thiBn eiqoying, was preserved only by a careful 
maintenance of the balance of power between some four 
or five of the leading pxinoes of th6 peninsula. ' 

How large a portion of the labours and of the abili- 
ties of statesmen has been devoted to* the perpetual 
trimming of this troublesome balance, at a later period 
of the world's history on the great theatre of Etirope, we 
all know. And it is interesting to observe howtho** 
roughly the theory was understood, and how perfectly 
and sedulously reduced to practice by exceedingly 
accomplished professors of the art of state-craft, in the 
miniature world shut o£f from the rest of Europe by the 
Alps. Indeed, the smallness of the objects to be 
weighed against each other rendered the task of keeping 
the scales even in that microcosm a peculiarly delicate 
one. Where very small matters were capable of dis- 
arranging the acyustment of the balance, only great 
dexterity and prudence could preserve the equilibrium. 
And accordingly, the game of checking and counter- 
checking, far-sighted schemes of attack, and still more 
cunningly devised means for future defence, was carried 
on upon that small chess-board with a perfection of 
duplicity, vigilance, and small vulpine sagacity, which 
might give a lesson to most modem professors of the 
same art. 
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Ferdinuid of Jutagaa lA Ni^es, Fop« Pa>l H4I 
and' his BiiccQSior t&ctas IV. at Bome, Loiww 
the Magnificent tt Florenoe, Oaleano BCiria Btacm 
at Milan, and tin BepnbUo of Venine,* -wtn A* 
powers between whom and by whom the balanee of 
power, the peace of Italy, and the poaaearimis of «mK 
of them, were to be pteaorred. The fint lour of Omw 
were, at the time in qoeation, united in a ocmmBa 
coiirH6 of policy by the neeeasify of watching and keep* 
ing in check the amMtioaa Qoeen of the Adriatiet te 
more powerful than anyone of the fenr, though mnA 
less so than all of fhem togeUter. The rest ot Italy, 
not comprised in the abora five atatee, oondsted of a 
crowd of petty piindpalities, which aerred riagalaily ta 
complicate the game played by the great players, and 
to increase the interest of its yicissitades. If endowed 
with any military talent, these small princes of a city 
and its immediate neighbourhood would take serrice as 
generals of the forces, in the pay of one or other of 
their more powerful nei^bours. And in this way 
several of them became important elements in the cal- 
culations of those potentates. Some, again, would die 
without heirs male, and leave their female succes^rs, 
daughter or widow, a prize to be scrambled for by the 
royal crowd always on the look out for such windfalls. 
Others were perpetually at feud with their own subjects, 
and thus gave an opportunity to some neighbour to 
intervene on behalf of one or the other party, with the 
same ultimate result Finally, (and this was perhapa 
the way in which they most seriously compromised the 
tranquillity and influenced the destinies of Italy) — they 
formed the material from which each new Pope, who 

* Ouioolkrdiiil, lib. i. eip. L 
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was anxious to be the founder of a princely family 
sought to carve out a dominion for his ''nephews** by 
any of those arts of fraud or intimidation, of which 
Borne was so consummate a mistress. 

No sooner had Catherine's legitimation given her 
the value of a piece on the political chess-board, than 
she became involved in the moves of the game. At a 
very early age she had been promised in marriage to 
the Count Onorato ^orelli, scion of a noble family^ 
which had in the preceding generation given valuable 
support to the Sforzas, ere their star was so decidedly 
in the ascendant. But Catherine' became a princess ; 
the young Onorato very conveniently died ; and Duke 
Galeazzo conceived schemes for selling his daughter in 
a better market. The Manfredi were lords of Imola, 
a neat little ciiy, situated in the midst of a rich alluvial 
territory between the foot of the Apennines and the 
Adriatic, about twenty miles to the south of Bologna ; 
a compact and very desirable little sovereignty in 
short, with taxes capable of an increased yield in the 
hands of an enterprising possessor. 

Now it so happened, that Tadeo Manfredi, the reign- 
ing prince, was involved in a dangerous quarrel with 
Guidazzo, his son, who complained that his spendthrift 
father was loading " the property " with an unconscion- 
able amount of debt And this uncomfortable state of 
things was talked over at the splendid court of Milan. 
Whereupon Duke Oaleazzo came forward with a propo- 
sition, which he hoped would prove acceptable to all 
parties. He would assign within the limits of his 
duchy an appanage to Tadeo, would pay that extrava- 
gant old gentleman's debts, and would give his 
daughter Catherine, with the lordship of Imola, which 
was thenceforth to be Iiis, to Guidazzo. The bargain 
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certainly appeared Kdntntagaoascooai^ to Uie Manfredi. 
Tbetdebto voold.be piid, and Ooidazzo tlie heir, 
would after all bslordof fail iiitlwr^aitate; and whether 
in his own right,, m Hbtdt of hia wift, would not so 
much signify, .i,.'.;- .'. 

Bat that little lady iraa, at the time slie was thus 
disposed of, soanely more than o^t or nine years old. 
Poor Ouidazzo had therefore to ocmtent liimself witli 
the promise of her hand, when ahe should ham 
reached a maniageable age. And never was there- 
period in the voild'a history, or dime on its surface, 
where slips between otq> end lip were more abundant 
than in those good old timea on the annny side of the 
Alps. 

Meanwhile old Tadeo ia ahdved on Uie estate of 
CastelnnOTo, near Alessandria; Imola and its terri- 
tory has passed into the hands of Duke Qaleazzo; 
and yoong Guidazzo is dangling about the gay and 
raagnificent court of Milan, and deems hia fortone is 
a ripening, while his promised bride is duly growing 
in grace, beauty, and princely accomplishments, nnder 
the hot-house influences of the same splendid and 
dazzling environment.* 

Dazzling indeed was the pomp, and ostentatioosly 
rectdess the expenditure of wealth, amid which 
Catherine passed those years of her life, when the 
impresuons eagerly received from external objects are 
the most busy in forming the taste, and modifying the 
character. For the age was one of rapidly increasing 
luxury and riches. And the parvenu sovereign of 
Milan was especially bent on eclipsing his peers, and 
proving hia right to his position among them by an 

• Bniri«l, Ub. L Mp. L 
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unriyalled display of all that tailors, upholsterers, 
mercers, and jewellers can do towards creating the 
majesty that should hedge a king. 

It was very shortly after he had concluded the 
arrangements for Catherine's future marriage, that, 
fired with this right royal ambition, Oaleazzo deter* 
mmed on a festal journey to Florence, Lucca, ; Pisa, 
and so home by Genoa* Lorenzo, ** the Magnificent,'* 
was sovereign in all save name at Florence, and now 
he was to be shown that Milan's Duke could advance 
a better claim to so proud a title. , The Duchess Bona 
accompanied him. And from the provision of no less 
than twelve litters, it may be concluded. that the other 
female members of his familyi and doubtless Catherine 
among them, were of the party." These flitters are 
called by a contemporary writer,* carts — " caretti " — 
but he adds that they were carried on mules over the 
mountains. The carts were covered with awmngs of 
cloth of gold, embroidered with the ducal arms ; and 
the '* mattresses and feather beds '* which were laid in 
the bottoms of them, were some of cloth of gold, some 
of silver, and some of crimson satin. 

All the great feudatories who held of the Duke, and 
all the members of his council, each followed by several 
splendidly dressed servants, attended him. All the 
members of the ducal household were clothed in velvet. 
Forty footmen were decorated with golden collars, and 
other forty with embroidery. The Duke's grooms were 
dressed in silk, ornamented with silver. There were 
fifty led horses, with housings of cloth of gold, and gilt 
stirrups ; an hundred men-at-arms, " each dressed as if 
he were a captain;" five hundred foot soldiers, all 
picked men ; an hundred mules, covered with cloth of 

• Corio, HistorU di HUano, ad ann. 1471. 
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gold ; and fifty nukgnifleently eapuiaoDed pages. Two 
tbondfmd other bonei, and tiro hnndmd more mules, 
all covered with rich dwimfc, eanifld the baggage of 
the mnltitudinou host. Five hundred couples of 
hounds, with huntmuD and bloons and falconers in 
proportion, together with trompetets, playei-s, inimes, 
and mnaicians, nude part of the monstrooB cortege.* 

Let tlie reader picture to himeelf thii gilded and- 
Tfllvet covered annj, ilowly wending in long slender 'I 
file, glistening dairiin^y in the Bontheni sun, butM 
grieroosly tormented under their ponderonsly img*^ 
nificent trappings by the same, as they labomed 
over the steep and sinnoni Apennine paths, by whieh 
alone tliey could reaoh monntain-prt Florence. For 
only a difficult bridle-path then crossed those monn* 
tains, over which the traveller now rolls in his carriage 
between Modena and Florence. Let him imagine, too, 
the camp of the brilliant, but wayworn liost, pitched 
for the night amid the shelter of a chesnut forest, in 
the midst of those wild hills, where even now, and 
much less then, there is neither town nor village 
capable of housing a tithe of such a multitude. And 
further, while amusing his fancy with such gorgeous 
and picturesque imaginings, let him not forget, that 
eveiy yard of this cloth-of-gold, and richly-tinted 
velvet, represented the value of some homy palm's 
hard labour, the sweat of some weary brow, wrung 
from the wi-onged labourer by the most cntel and 
lawless severities of extortion. 

But wbile the Duke and hia Court were startling the 

■ TaiT),St<imdilUlM]o, Mp. zTili. Corio, all' una IlTl, Rotmlnl, 
Iitori* di Hilino, vot. iii. p. IB. Tbii laanwd, ueui»U^ Mid truil- 
wortbj Hittor; of UiUo, wu priotad Id that dtj iu four vole ito^ 
IBSO. 
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world with the glories of this unprecedented cavidpidey 
making awe-struck peasants wonder, emulous l^ers 
envy» and angels weep, there were three young nobles, 
who had remained at home at Milan, engaged in 
reading *' certain passages of Boman history" with 
their schoolmaster, one Cola Montano. Their names' 
were GioYanni Andrea Lampugnano, Girolamo Olgiato, 
and Carlo Yisconti ; and, I dare say, descendants of 
theirs, whether under those names or others, may yet 
be found in the fair city of Milan ; and perhaps they 
may be equally fond of reading the Boman history, — 
an occupation, it might 'be < supposed, as innocent, 
though not so fatiguing, as riding over the Apennines in , 
a suit of doth of gold. Yet the * reverend and right-; 
minded historian,^ who mentions the circumstance, 
speaks of their occupation with much disgust and 
indignation. Perhaps he is right. Perhaps '' certain 
passages of Boman history ** are not wholesome reading 
for the subjects of splendid princes. 

For the present, however, we will let Galeozzo ride 
on in his glory, and the young gentlemen pursue their 
story-fed meditations in tranquillity at Milan. 

The Duke arrived at Florence on the Idth of March, 
and was magnificently received by the magnificent 
Lorenzo, who entertained him and his family in his 
own house, while the enormous body of his retainers 
and followers were lodged and fed at the cost of the 
city. The Florentine historian, Ammirato,t after having 
enumerated all the particulars of the pomp detailed 
above, goes on in the true spirit of the old Italian city- 
patriotism to maintain, that Galeazzo, ** for all that, 
young and proud, and tlie minion of Fortime, as he 

* Burriel, toI. i. p. 27. 

t Ammintto, Istoria Fiorentine, lib. zziiL, Qon£ 1079. 
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was, found himself obliged to admit that all liis Bplen- 
door was outdone by tlie magnificence of Lorenzo, in- 
asmnch as the precious treasures of the Medici were 
for more admirable &om the artistic excellence of the 
workmanship, than from the mere value of the material. 
" He ooold not but confess," continues the partisan of 
the Italian Athens, " that oil had a higber value than 
mere . costliness;' as being attainable only by more 
ardnona labour, and with greater' difficulty ; while he 
declared, that in all Italy he had not seen so great a 
number of paintings- by the first masters, of gems, 
beautiful vases, statues ancient and modern, bronzes, 
medals, and rare books, as he now saw collected in tha 
the palace of the Medici ; — treasures which he should < 
esteem cheaply purchased by any (loontt^ of silver or 
gold." 

Florence did oil ahe could i'or the amusement of her 
princely guests. But as it was in time of Lent, she 
could not, as she cUd twelve years previously, when 
Galeazzo had visited the city as a hoy, show him a 
" hunt," as the historian calls it,* of wolves, boars, 
lions, and a giraffe, on tlte Piazza of Santa Croce ! 
To he " like the time," it was necessary that the dissi- 
pations should be of an ecclesiastical character. So 
the gallant company were treated to a representation of 
the Annunciation in the church of St. Felice, to the 
Ascension in the church of the Carmine, and to the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the ApostleB, at the 
church of the Santo Spirito.l The souls of the Lom- 
bards, says Ammirato, were filled with adntiration of 
the wonderful artifices and ingenuity displayed on this 
occasion. And all passed off with the greatest 6clat, 



• Ammlnto, lib. ssillq Oonf. 1004. 
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save that the church of Santo Shinto was burned to 
the ground by the forked tongues of fire. 

This little accident was the only circumstance, that 
tended, says the historian, to mingle some flavour of 
bitterness with the general rejoicing. But the graver 
citizens of the republic complained that the brilliant 
Duke, when he started two days after this disaster on 
his return to his own states, full of compliments" and 
admiration at his hospitable reception, left behind him 
among the young^tlorentine nobles a taste for pro- 
fusion and display, which was a far greater evil than 
the enormous expense to which the city had been put, 
including the cost of rebuilding their burned church. 




CHAPTER IT, 



A FkAtobMn Fop«1|||j(.»h«Dcu(iiu] Cardinal.— A notMt lUmtnitiaB 
of th* piotwb aganniiig mandlcimt'i rideB.— The Kemeri* of 



The fixBt news Aat reached the Court of Milan, 
after the retain al iLe Buke, fiiU of gi-&tified vanity 
and glorifioaUon fton his progress, was tliat of the 
death of Pope Fuil II.,— tliat superb ohi man, who, 
if lie had none other of the qiialitica hcfitting the . 
head of the Chnroh, yet at least looked every inch a 
Pope ; of whom one of the chroniclers of the time 
says, that not having sacceeded very well in his attempts 
at literary culture, " he determined to make his pon- 
tificate reputable by ornamental pomp, in which his 
.^ majestie presence, and pre-eminently tall and noble 
person helped liim not a little, giving him, as it did, 
the ftppearance of anew Aaron, venerable and reverend 
beyond that of any other Pontiff." 

And the tidings of the death of this magnificent lay- 
fignre Pope were very shortly followed by the yet more 
interesting news of the election of his saccessor, on 
the 9th of August, 1471. 

This snocessor was Franoeaoo della Bovere, who had 
risen from the cell of a Franciscan fiiiar by his merit 
as a scholar and theologian, and by his eloquence as a 
preacher, to be first. General of his order, then Car- 
dinal ;* and now reached, as Sixtas IV., the highest 
^. aim of an ecclesiastic's ambition. He was tlie son 
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of a poor fishennaii of the coasPiiear Savona. For 
the fiction of the heralds, who found for him a place 
in the genealogy of the noble family of the same name, 
was an afterthought of the time, when such a relation- 
ship was acceptable to all the parties concerned. For 
though the Borghesi decidedly objected, as we haTe 
«i» seen, to own any connection with a roturiere saint, the 
Delia Bovere were well pleased enoughs to find aidns- 
man in a Pope, whose greatness manifested an imme- 
diate tendency tcWke a quite terrestrial and tangible 
shape. 

For this barefooted mendicant friar — the vowed 
disciple of that St. Francis whom no degree of poverty 
would satisfy short of meetings his death naked and 
destitute on the bare earth — this monk, sworn to prac- 
tise an humility abject, in the excess of its utter self- 
abnegation, was the first of a series of popes who one 
after the other sacrificed every interest of the Church, 
waded mitre deep in crime and bloodshed, and plunged 
Italy into war and misery, for the sake of founding a 
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princely family of their name. ^jklg. 

It is curious to observe, that generally throughout v 
the pontifical history, scandalously infamous popes 
and tolerably decent popes, are found in bunches, or 
series of six or eight in ' succession ; a striking proof 
of the fact that when they have been of the better 
sort, the amelioration has been due to some force of 
circumstance operative from without. Never were 
they worse, with perhaps one or two exceptions, than 
during the century which preceded the first 'quickly- 
crushed efforts of the Reformation in Italy — from 
about 1450, that is to say, down to 1650. Competing 
Protestantism then began to act on the Roman Church 
exactly as competing Methodism acted on the Anglican ^ 
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Church three cenftfies Iftter; and « series of Popes <tf 
a different sort was the result. . 

But the conduct of the grest fianify-foundiiig pqpeSt 
which strikes us, looking at it throng the miwal 
atmosphere of the nineteenth eentury, as so monstmnt 
wore a very different aspeet e?en to the gravest eensovs 
among their contemporaries. The « Italian historians 
of the time tdlfos of the«^*xojal-nkindedness*' and 
" noble spirit'* ' of > this .' ambitious Franciseant Pope 
Sixtus, in a tone of' evident adnJhition. And tiie 
gross worldliness» the low smbition, and the imsera^ 
pulous baseness, of whieh he may fidrly be acoosed, 
did not seem even to Dn Plessis Moxnai,^ and liie 
French Protestant writers of that stamp, to bis sufficient 
ground for denouncing him and the system which pro- 
duced him. Otherwise they would not haviB disgraced 
themselves and their cause by asserting that he was 
guilty of hideous and nameless atrocities, for which, as 
the less zealous . but more candid Baylet has suffi- 
ciently shown, there is no foundation either in fact or 
probability. 

The new Pope lost no time in turning the papacy to 
the best possible account, in the manner which had for 
him the greatest attractions. And it so happened that 
he was singularly well supplied with the raw material 
from which the edifice of family greatness he was bent 
on raising was to be furnished forth. He had no less 
than nine nepliews : five of them the sons of his three 
brothers, and four the sons of his tliree sisters ! — a 
field for nepotism sufficiently extensive to satisfy the 
" high-spirited " ambition of even a Sixtus lY. But 
among all this wealth of nephews, the two sons of liis 

* Du Plenis MoroAi, Mytt^re d'iDiquitd, p. 565, tt teq, 
t Artide tixU iv. 
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eldest sister, Girolamo and Pietro Biario, vrere dis- 
tinguisUed by Iiim so pre-eminently, that a great many 
contemporary writers, thinking it strange that he should 
prefer them to those of his own name, have asserted 
that these young men were in fact his sons* Giuliano 
della Bovere, the eldest of alf the nine, who received a 
cardinal's hat from his uncle, but could obtain from 
him no further favour, was nevertheless destined,^ as 
Pope Julius II., to become by far the most important 
pillar of the family 'greatness. The course of Catlie- 
rine's fortunes, however, will justify the present reader 
in confining his attention, as all Bome was doing in 
the year 1472, to the two fortunate young men on 
whom the pontifical sun shone brightest. 

Peter Biario was, like his uncle, a Franciscan monk, 
and was twenty-six years old when the latter was 
elected. Within a very few months he became Bishop 
of Treviso, Cardinal-Archbishop of Seville, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, Archbishop of Yalentia, and Arch- 
bishop of Florence I From his humble cell, from his 
ascetic board, from his girdle of rope and woollen 
frock renewed yearly, and baked occasionally to desti'oy 
the vermin bred in its holy filth, this poverty -vowed 
mendicant suddenly became possessed of revenues so 
enormous, that his income is said to have been larger 
tlian that of all the other members of the Sacred College 
put together I The stories which have been preserved! 
of his reckless and unprecedented expenditure at 
Bome, would seem almost incredible were they not 
corroborated by the fact that he had in a very short 

* Corio, the contemporary annalist of Milan, writea : **Hdht citte eht 
egli ehiamava iVi^t."— Jator. Mil. p. 971. " Seoundo che aaacouo 
credera, erano suoi figlidolL"— Maohiayelli, St lib. Tii. 

t Papienais Cardinalis Epis., 648. Diario di Ste. Infissura, p. 1144. 
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time, besides diw^piting the enonnoos wedth iirigMii 
to himt inouirred dd»is to the tmaimt <tf sixty thoumi 
florins I He gftfe « benqiiet to the Frenoh smbee* 
sadors wUch 000k twenty thoiiiaiid eiownSt a sa^ 
to more than ten times the same nominal amonnft efc 
the present day. ** Nerer," says the (kvdinal of Fwfia» 
*'had pagan antiqiiity seen anything like it. The 
whole coontry^was drained of dl that was xaie end 
precious ; and the olgeot of all wan to make a diqplsyt 
such as posterity mii^t never bl^ahle to im pass ^ 
The extent of. the pveparft&ms, thdr.ferietyt the 
number of the dishes, the pirioe of the yiands aenred 
up, were all registered by inspeetors^ and were jnit into 
verse, of which eo^es were proftisdy ehnmlaled, not 
only in Borne, bat throughout Italy, and eren beyond 
the Alps." 

Girolamo, the brother of this spendthrift monk, and 
equally a favourite of his uncle, was a layman ; and the 
process of enriching and aggrandising him was neces- 
sarily a somewhat slower one. Not even a fifteenth- 
century pope could accomplish so monstrous an iniquity 
and insult to humanity as the promotion of Peter Biario 

the Church! Girolamo, however, who was, we are 

to 

told, *' not literate," was at once made Captain-Qeneral 
of the pontifical troops, and Governor of the Castle of 
St. Angelo. And for his ftirther advipicement measures 
were adopted, which, among other advantages, have 
conferred upon him that of occupying a prominent 
place in these pages. 

For it so happened, that the elevation of Sixtus lY. 
to the papal throne turned out to be the " slip " which 
dashed from poor Guidazzo's lips the cup he was wait- 

• Sm Note 2. 
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ing for in tlie shape of the bride, who was to bring 
back to him as her dower his lost principality of Imola. 
The tidings from Home, which were astonishing all 
history with accounts of the wonderful and unprece* 
dented ** greatness *' achieved by the Biario brothers, 
produced a prodigious sensation at the court of Milan. 
Here was evidently a rising sun worth a little worship ! 
And now, how valuable became our little ** legitimatised '* 
Kate, as a means of hooking on our ducal fortunes to 
the career of this ''high-spirited*' Pope, and the mag- 
nificent nephews so evidently marked out for high des- 
tinies ! What was Ouidazzo and his little state of 
Imola in comparison to the favourite nephew of a 
'' high-spirited " Pope ?. And besides, there is no 
reason to give up Imola, because we give up Guidazzo. 
Imola is in our own hands, and will make a dower for 
our daughter by no means unworthy of the considera- 
tion of a Franciscan monk's reputed son, about to start 
on his career of sovereign prince. So Guidazzo may 
go whistle for his patrimony 1. 

The gorgeous accounts of the Cardinal Peter Biario's 
unprecedented splendour and reckless prodigality espe- 
cially touched a sympathetic chord of admiration in the 
bosom of Maria Galeazzo. The splendid Duke, who 
lavished on upholstery, festivals, and courtezans, the 
substance wrung from a groaning people, recognised a 
kindred spirit in the princely churchman, who expended 
the revenues of a dozen sees on a banquet and revel. 
The spirit of noble rivalry, too, was awakened in the 
Ducal bosom. Here was a man in whose eyes it was 
worth while to shine, and whose admiration would con- 
fer real glory. 

It was to the Cardinal, accordingly, that Galeazzo 
caused the first cautious overtures to be made; and 
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the reception of ihem was saeh as to enooorage him to 
entreat his Eminenoe'to honour his poor ooiirt with a 
visit The Cardinal was nothing loth to aooept the 
invitation. He,, too, recognised in the Dnke of IGha 
that ''greatness ** which was most calenlated to ezdte 
Ilia sympathy and admiration.. He, too, ftlt, that here 
was a spirit 6f his own eaUbre,— one with whom he 
would willingly, pnll together in the ardnons woik of 
furthering their mntual fortnnes, and vie in the osten- 
tation of magnifieenee. 

The Cardinal's visit to Milsn was aeeordin^ 
arranged with as little deky aa possible. HeleftBome 
with a train more like that of the most magnifioent of 
popes, say the ehromolers, than what might beftt a 
cardinal, and reached Milan on the 12th of September, 
1473.* Great were the preparations made to receive 
him, and bitter were the groans of the magnificent 
Duke*s hapless subjects under the new extortions 
necessitated by their master's gorgeous " hospitality." 
The glittering cavalcade of the lay prince met the no 
less glittering cavalcade of the ecclesiastical prince at 
the gates of the city ; and, as those were '' ages of 
faith," both proceeded at once to the cathedral to inau- 
gurate the pleasure and business of the meeting by a 
solemn ** Te Deum." So thoroughly did the sanctify- 
ing influences of religion, as has been often remarked, 
pervade every affair of life in those happy times I 

All Milan was witness to the festal doings on this 
notable meeting, — tlie processioning, revelling, tailoring, 
gilding, and reckless profusion, which marked the noble 
rivalry between these two great men. This friendly 
emulation was pushed to an intensity, which seems 
unhappily to have led the lay champion in the generous 

• Note 8. 
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conies^ to have recourse to disloyal arms against his 
rival. For a tell-tale gossip of the pestilent race of 
scribblers has recorded that the great Galeazzo pur? 
chased secretly a quantity of imitation gems, and passed 
them off for real ; * an anecdote extremely creditable to 
the fifteenth century artificers in that line. In all the 
ordinary pastimes and pleasures of the princes of that 
day, of whatever sort, the splendid Cardinal, though 
so recently a mendicant firiar, was able and willing to 
run neck and neck with his secular host. But some of 
Maria Qaleazzo's favourite eigoyments * were not ordi- 
nary. • He was ever an avid eye-witness of the execu- 
tions, tortures, and mutilations, which his duty as a 
sovereign obliged him frequently to inflict on his sub- 
jects. We have indeed on record a sufficient number 
of instances of princes who had this taste, to justify 
our deeming it part of a despotic ruler's natural idio- 
syncrasy. But Galeazzo had stranger, if less maleficent, 
propensities. He revelled in the sight of death, and 
human decay. Some strange touch of that insanity, 
which so frequently, and with such salutary warning, 
develops itself in minds exposed to the poison that 
wells out from the possession of unchecked power, 
influenced, as in such cases it is apt to do, his moral 
rather than his intellectual nature. He would cause 
himself to be brought into the presence of the suffering, 
the dying, and the dead, for the mere pleasure of wit- 
nessing pain and destruction. He would rifle graves 
to gaze on the process of corruption, and haunted 
charnel-houses, impelled by the instinct of the ghoul, 
rather than by any touch of that sentiment, which im- 
pels the morbid fanatic to seek in such contemplatio 

* OioTiano Pontano, in the first chapter of his book, " Ds Splen- 
dora.** 
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a moving sermon on Uie vanity of human jri&hes. 
This man, whose wisheB, hopes, and ambitions were 
as unbridled in their violence as low and vain intlieir 
aims and scope, would hurry from the death-chamber 
to the rerel, and irom tlie cbamel-house hasteii to plot 
long-aighted intrigues in the council -Jiall. 

For the latter the pleasure-loving Cardinal was as 
ready as for gala making and revelry. Long con- 
ferences were held between the host and his guest in 
the secreay of the Duke's private chambera. But 
princes are more than other men subjected to the vigi- 
lant surveillance of those who form their pomp or 
minister to their service. And their secrets, therefore, 
are rarely absolutely secret. AccorilJiigly, Corio, the 
page, chamberlain, and annalist — a dangeroos pluralism 
for better sovereigns than Qaleozzo Sforza! — Corio 
informs ns, though qualifying hia assertion with a 
cautions " si dice," that these prolonged discussions 
had for their object the terms of a bargain between the 
Duke and the Cardinal, by virtue of which the former 
was to be exalted into King of Lomhardy by the 
acquisition of sundry provinces from the smaller 
princes around him, and especially by the conquest of 
the terra-firma possessions of Venice ; while the latter 
was to be insured the succession to hia uncle on the 
papal throne. This statement of the chamberlain and 
page has been believed by most subsequent lustorians. 
Vem, without any qualification, writes that such was 
the fact Rosmini contents himself with saying that 
such is believed to have been the case. 

But alas \ for the short span wbidi should forbid 
such long-sighted hopes. To men who live such lives as 
his Eminence the Cardinal Riario, tiie span is apt to be 
especially short And as for the Duke .... tiiere are 
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Cola l^ntano tlie scholar, and his three young pupils, 
all the time of this splendid revelry in Milan, reading 
Boman history harder than ever ! 

Meanwhile the other business, which had to be set- 
tled between the high contracting powers — the marriage 
of Catherine to Girolamo Riario — though not unat- 
tended with those difficulties which naturally arise 
between parties intent on driving a hard bargain, waa 
at length brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
Duke was to give his daughter the city and territory 
of Imola, and sixteen thousand ducats, besides certain 
estates in the Milanese for her separate use. The Pope 
was^ to give Girolamo forty thousand ducats, and 
" expectations ; " which, in the case of such a nephew 
of such a Pope, might fairly be reckoned at a. high 
figure. 

The youthful bride, just past her eleventh birthday, 
was accordingly betrothed publicly to Girolamo Biario, 
who performed his part of the ceremony by proxy. 
The young couple had never seen each other; but we 
are told much of the mutual admiration of the future 
^brother and sister-in-law for each other. The Cardi- 
'nal was loud in his praises of the beauty, grace, and 
accomplishments of the hot-house forced child, who was 
to be made so important a stepping-stone to his 
brother^s fortunes. And she was dazzled and delighted 
with his magnificence and splendour, and especially 
charmed, we are assured,* by his eloquence! ' 

The luxuriously -nurtured little lady, it may be fan- 
cied, would not have appreciated so highly the '* elo- 
quence" of the mendicant friar, had he presented 
himself to her notice in his garb of some three years 

* Burriel, lib. i ci^>. iii. p. 21. 
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previoaalf . But ivlien grave hietorians * assure ua, 
that the fortunate monk on his elevation " put on h 
lofty and imperial spirit," and wheu all Italy was 
admiringly marvelling at his cost-despising splendour, 
a little girl, and she the daughter of Galeazzo Sforzo, may 
be excused for being captivated by one, who appeared 
to possess in a higher degree than any other man, all 
that her experience of life had taught her to value. 

When these matters had thus been satisfactorily 
settled, the Cardinal prepared to bring his visit to a 
conolasion, and informed hia host of liis intention to 
pass a sliort time at Venice before returning to Rome. 
The Duke strongly urged him to nbanilon any suoli 
idea. The secret schemes which they liad been engaged 
in concocting, were mainly based on the intended 
BpolialJon of the great republic. Uneasy suspicioDB, 
as the chroniclers mention, bad already been aroused 
in Tsrious courts by the prolonged oonfierenoeB of the 
Dnke and his guest The Signoiy of Venice had ■pn- 
verbially long eaiB, and oiucnipnloas arms at its com- 
mand. It might well be, oi^d the Duke, that at the 
present conjuncture, Venioe might not be so safe a 
place of sojourn for his Eminence as could be wished. 
Probably, also, Sforza had jealous suspicions that 
lUario's bnunesB at Venice might possibly be to play 
a double game, — to throw him over in case contin- 
gencies might arise to make snch a policy expedient, 
— and to prepare his way with the Signory for any 
such eventualities. 

At all events his representations and endeavours 
were ' in vain. The Cardinal was bent on visiting 
Venice; and to Venice he went. In all probabili^ 

■ VHm Pmtir. at Card. In tIU Patri, "(nUiuM iplritoi at Inptri* 
UoQMt iodult" 
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his leading motive was to exhibit his magnificence to 
the nobles of perhaps the richest and most pleasure-' 
loving capital in Italy. Nowhere did that taste for 
show and festive pomp, which was so especially his 
own, prevail to so insane a degree as among the money- 
making nobles of the Queen of the Adriatic. 

The celebrated '' Compagnia della Calza," or Guild 
of the Stocking, was flourishing there, and distinguish- 
ing itself by extravagances altogether in the taste of 
the brilliant Franciscan Cardinal. This stocking 
brotherhood, which derived its name from the circum- 
stance of each member wearing parti-coloured hose, 
diffSsrently quartered with briUiant colours, was insti- 
tuted by the wealthy young nobles,— the jeunease dar^e 
of pleasure-loving Venice — for the avowed purpose of 
encouraging magnificence in dresis, and of providing 
opportunities for the exhibition of it by organising 
those gala spectacles and pomps, which so many of 
the gorgeous artists of the republic have perpetuated 
on their glowing canvas. The description * given us 
of their costume is made up of velvet, satin, embroi- 
dery, cloth of gold, brocade and jewels. On the long 
pointed hood which hung at their backs, was embroi- 
dered the heraldic cognisance of each man's family ; 
which was repeated on that part of the black or red 
cap, which hung pendant over the ear. The hair, which 
was kept as long and as abundant as possible, was tied 
up with a cord of silk. The doublets generally of 
velvet, were worn with slashed sleeves showing a por- 
tion of fine linen underneath, and tied with silken cords 
ornamented with tassels of solid gold. In the hand it 
was the mode to carry a ball containing perfumes. 

* Ferrario, Cottumiere, toI. tuL |k. 811. ' 
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. The Cardinal, Ai-clibishop of so many charcliea, 
was ambitions of exhibiting his magnificeiice aciosg 
these illustrioos youths, and taking a part in their 
gorgeotu rerela^ Despite the prognostications of 
the Doke of Milan, lie was received with all honour 
by the VanetianB, hailed aa a worthy compeer by 
the heroea of the parti-coloured stocking, ffited to 
hu heart's content, and taken leave of, when towards 
the end of the year he started on his return to 
Rome, with every demonstration of respect and 
friendship. 

But there were ancient Senators in Venice, very 
gravely sitting in one of those thick-walled smaller 
chambers on the second floor of the Ducnl palace, 
reading despatches iu cypher from 8601*61 agents, 
taking secret coonsel together, and making secret pro- 
vision for the safety of the repubUc, while the jeuneste 
dorie and the gay and gallant guest, who had s» 
recently been plotting against ^e Queen of the 
Adriatio, were dazzling the citizens with their gild- 

ing and parti-colonred hose And it 

did so happen, that the young Cardinal died from 
some oanse or other, a few days after his arrival in. 
Borne. 

Mnemosyne says nothing; since she knows nothing 
on the subject, beyond the facta here set down. Bat 
she may be permitted to observe, on the one hand, that 
fifteenth-century dissipation was particularly destructive 
of human life, and that the Cardinal had evidently for 
some time past been leading a life to kill any man ;— 
and on the other hand, that as a specimen of the good 
old times, the very general contemporary suspicion that 
St. Mark's lion had stretched out on this occasion a 
long and stealthy paw, comes mneh to the same thing 
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as evidence of character, as if the deed itself* were 
chronicled.* 

The Cardinal died on the 5th of January, 1474, to 
the great grief of Pope Sixtus, says Gorio,t and to the 
infinite ddight of the whole college of Cardinals. The 
indignation caused by the accumulation of so many 
scandalous vices, and so many rich benefices on one 
pair of purple shoulders, manifested itself after the 
wonted fashion of the eternal city in a volley of epi- 
grams and satirical epitaphs more savage than witty. 
One somewhat to the following efiect, t was found 
placarded on the monument raised over his remains 
by the afflicted Pope : 

" Onoe more l«t worth, and long lost Tlrtno reign, 

And Tioe be baniah'd from its throne in Rome I ' ' ' 

Boguee, wretches, profligates, and all their train ' 
Ko more shaU And on Latian soil their home ; 

For ht, the plagne-tpot of our choroh and state, 

Peter, is gone to meet in hell his fate." 

Orthodox Bui*riel, however, assures us, that all the 
malicious outpourings of envious hate were silenced 
and put to shame by the following victorious couplet 
in the genuine decorous tombstone style. 

'^ Sage in his prime t — ^'tis that has caused our tears ; 
Death tropi his Tirtues deemed him full of years." 

Among the select minority, who truly mourned the 
premature death of this youthful sage, the Duke of 
Milan and his daughter may be safely reckoned. The 
marpage arranged wholly by him might very possibly 
run risk of being broken off. And in any case the 

* Infsssnra says, without hitimating any doubt* *'fa atossioato*'' — 
** he was poisoned," but he does not say by whom. Ber. ItsL Soript , 
torn. iii. par. 8, p. 1144. 

1 1st Mil, p. 976. t See noU 4. 
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Duke's ulterior and more ambitious schemi 
nipped in the bod. . 

Catherine was, however, ns Iier biographer assui-es 
ns, "infinitely rejoiced and comforted" by an eaily 
courier from Borne, bearing assurances, that her unseen 
bridegroom and his august kinsman had no intention 
of allowing the Cardinal's death to make any difference 
in the arrangements for the marriage. 

Let the reader's mind dwell a moment on the " infi- 
nite rejoicing and comfort " of this eleven-year-old 
princess, at the news that she was not after all to lose 
her marriage with an unseen stranger ; — remembering 
the while that, making allowance for longitude mid 
latitude, we Northerns may for " eleven " rend thii-teen 
or fourteen. 

The Duke prudently hastened to make peace wit 
bis powerful and dangerous neighbours, the Venetiaiu^'l 
and having acoompliahed tJiia,- soothed hia diBappoint- 
menfr by giving a magnificent reception to some eoToys 
sent to bun by the Sultan of Egypt ; a ciroumeiance 
so novel in Europe, as greatly to exalt, we are told, 
the Dame and glory of the house of Sforza among 
ne^bouring, and even among transalpine, courts and 
princes; and which naturally and necessarily required, 
in order to do due honour to the occasion, new taxes 
on the subjects of a dyjuaiy so distanguisbed, new 
pretexts for compelling rich citizuis to purchase pardon 
for imaginary offences, and new perversions of law for 
the purpose of colouring confiscationfi. 

These, however, were little matters, which passed in 
the shade fitted for such things. The broad sun-light 
of proBperify shone ^oriously on the bouse of Sforui, 
on its apparently durably established fortunes, and on 
the gala doings in the gay streets of sunny Milan. The 
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poor might grumble low down in the social depths out 
of faring about scarcity and deamess of bread ; a few 
citizens might groan over ducats or lands abstracted, 
or wives or daughters. abducted for the needs or plea- 
sures of their gracious sovereign ; but the admirable 
principles of civil and religious duty and subordination, 
which prevailed in those ages of faith, were such, that 
in all probability the great Galeazzo might have conti- 
nued to preserve order, and save society in Milan, had 
not those gloomy students, whom we have from time to 
time caught sight of poring over their crabbed folios^, 
while the merry city was gazing at some brilliant and 
costly pageant or other, brought their studies to a con- 
clusion towards the end of the year 1476. For though 
it did so happen,* that two out of Cola Montano's three 
pupils owed to the Duke's profligacy a sbter's shame, 
while the family of the third had been unjustly dq[>rived 
by him of an inheritance, yet the historians, who have 
recorded the facts, seem to be unanimously of opinion, 
that had it not been for those pernicious historical 
readings, they would have borne these misfortunes as 
meekly as hundreds of their fellow-citizens did similar 
mishaps, instead of posting themselves at the door of 
the cathedral on St. Stephen's day in December of the 
year 1476, and there stabbing to death their sovereign 
lord in the midst of his guards, and of the assembled 
crowd. ' : : 

The names of these misled youths were Giovanni 
Andrea Lampugnani, Girolamo Olgiato, ' and Carlo 
Yisconti. The first was killed by ouq of the Duke's 
attendants immediately after the commission of his 
crime. Yisconti was arrested, and ordered to immediate 

* Rosmini, vol. iii. p. 84. 
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execution hj being quartered. Olgiato escuped from 
the'chnroh, and fled to his father's house. But father 
and brothers alike refused to afford him any shelter. 
His mother alone found means to persuade a certain 
priest to hide the murderer la his house. After three 
da^s' concealment, tlie unhappy youth crept forth to 
ascertain the aspect of the city, and the feelings of the 
oitizenB thus liberated from their tymnt. The first 
sight that met his eyes was the corpse of his fiiend and 
■&11qw criminal Lampngnani, dragged through the 
.nreets by an exulting and ferocious rabble. TMb 
horrible proof of the futility of all his hopes, and of 
the judgment passed upon his deed by his fellow-' 
oitizena, so drove him to despair, that he at once gave 
himself up into the hands of Justice. On his trial for 
the crime, seeing that none were left alive who could 
be injured by the recital, he gfre a iull account of the 
whole conspiracy. And from this document are drawn 
the narratives of the historians. He was condemned to 
be torn to pieces by iron pincers, " tana^ato ; " — ttiat 
being the proper juridical term to indicate a by no 
means unprecedented mode of punishment 

" Stabit vetuB memoria facti " were the last words 
.uttered by the dying regicide, as the living flesh was 
being rent from the quivering muscles. And indeed 
the sad story has been made the subject of a tragedy 
much praised by Milanese * writers ; but which does 
not seem, unfortunately, to have so moralised the tale, 
as to make it likely that it should at present be repre- 
sented in the theatres of that city. 

And, truly, when we find a man in the position, and 
of the character of Verri, writing a grave and learned 



* Varri, lit. Kil., cliap. xfUi. 
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history at the close of the last centoiyy and represttitiDg 
in its well-considered pages the deed of Oizoli^Q 
Olgiato as similar in kind to that of Oliver Cromwell, 
we cannot but become sensible how wholly and irrecon- 
eileably different the views and moral judgments of a 
law-respecting Anglo-Saxon on such subjects, must 
needs be from those of a people, to whom, for centu- 
ries, LAW has been presented only as the expression of 
a despot's wilL To the inmost heart of nations so 
trained amiss, we may be sure, that "the wild justice 
of revenge " will commend itself with a force of honedt 
conviction, proportioned ever to the amount of wrong 
suffered, and not to the heinousness of wrong done, by 
those who, at their own risk and peril, take upon 
themsdves the execution of it. 

Thus died at the age of thirty-two years the magni- 
ficent Maria Galeazzo Sforza, our heroine's father. 
Did these pages profess to give a biography of him 
instead of his daughter, it would be necessary to follow 
the chroniclers of his time through the long and sick- 
ening list of his cruelties and abominations. This we 
may spare ourselves. For the purpose of showing 
what tendencies and dispositions his daughter may be 
supposed to have inherited, and what were the manners 
and habits of the home in which, and from which, she 
received her early impressions and education, it will be 
sufficient, in addition to what has been already said, to 
mention one or two of the facts which history has put 
on record against this man. 

There is every reason to believe that he mur- 
dered his mother by poison. All the authorities 
concur in representing her «as an excellent and very 
able princess, whose wisdom and energy ensured his 
quiet succession to his father's throne. He very soon 
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beoame jealous of her authority ; drove her by his ill 
treatment from Miloii ; and ia believed to have poisoned 
her at the first halting-place of her joiuney from Uiat 
capital towards her own dower city, Cremona. His 
guilt was .very generally .oredited by his etrntempon- 
i-ies, and subBequent initers concur in thi&kiiig their 
suspicions in all probabilify jost. 

Enough has probably been said in preriooa pagei to 
give the reader some idea of the profligate delMrachery 
which marked the whole oourse of his life. It is nnne- 
.cessary to transfer to an Enf^ish page the details of 
cynical immorality, mingled with a ferocious omelty, 
which seems to murk them to a certain degree vitii die 
charncter of iuBonity, as recorded by the old wAtau,* 
e8i>ecia11y by Corio, his own personal attendimt Tt is 
sufficient to have drawn attention to the influences 
which mnst have been exercised by the moral atmos- 
phere of such a court, and such a home on Uie young 
bride, who is about to step from it to a court of 
her own. 

• Not* 6. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Caih«rine'i marriage. — ^^ Petit Ck>iiRier dea damea" for 1476.— Four 
yean of proaperity. — Life in Borne in tbe fifteenth century. — A 
liuDting party in the Campegna. — Quilty or not guilty 1 — Catherine 
and her huaband leaTe Rome. ^ 

' If the death of the Cardinal lUario had seemed, 
dnxing a few anxious days, to throw a doubt on the 
succesfiil termination of the matrimonial schemes pro- 
jected for Catherine, much greater was the danger to 
which they were exposed by the untimely death of the 
Duke. '' Catherine herself," says Burriel, "considering 
the circumstances of her birth, thought that it was now 
all over with her fortune." And, in truth, it was hardly 
to be hoped that the Duchess Bona, now, Regent, 
would consent to prejudice her own children by giving 
up Imola as the dower of a stranger to her blood, 
obtruded under such circumstances into her family. 
Meanwhile, the bridegroom Oirolamo, and his august, 
'' high-spirited " uncle, had, on their side, been struck 
by similar misgivings on receiving the news of Maria 
Galeazzo's death; and they were by no means disposed 
to relinquish the principality, whose title Oirolamo had 
already assumed. 

Sixtus, therefore, well aware, remarks Burriel, of 
the truth of the proverb which teaches that " this 
world is given to tlie active," * lost no time in sending 
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Cardinal Mellini to Milan, with orders to claim the 
prompt flxeontioQ of the marrisge contract, and to 
hurry on the performance of the ceremony hy every 
poBBihIe means. This active churchman arrived while 
the DucheBs and all Milan were still in the midst of the 
confusion, anxieties, and uncertainties resulting from 
tlie Budden demise of the Crown. The position of the 
DucheBB aa Kegent and giuu-dian of her sou, still in 
his minority, ivas precu-ioiis and difficult. Subsequent 
events at Milan abundantly show how diflncolt a task it 
was to maintain her own and her son's rights agiunst 
the pretenaioDB and encroachments of hia nnclea. 
The friendship or hostility of tlie royal-minded and 
high-handed Scjvus servorum might be of infinite 
importance to her and to Ifilon. The good Bona, too, 
was inclined to make it a point of honour to cari'y out 
the intentions of her murdered husband. The Car- 
dinal, acting up zealously to liis inBtinictions, urged 
unceasingly that " if 'twere done, 'twere well it wen 
done quickly ." And thus it was broaght about tliat, 
without any alteration in the articles previously agreed 
upon, Catherine was married to Qirolamo Riaiio 
acting by proxy, in the latter part of May, 1477. 

As the mourning for the Duke was not yet over, the 
ceremony was performed in a comparatively private 
manner in the presence of the Cardinal and the 
DuchesB. And as no festivities and rejoiongs were 
under the circumstances penniBsible in Milan, it was 
determined that the bride should depart immediately 
for Bome, and that all such celebration should take 
place there under the auspices of the young couple's 
magnificent uncle. No record is found of the exact 
date of the marriage ; but Catherine arrived in Bome 
about the end of May. 
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The '' sensation " produced in Borne by the young 
bride's arrival is dwelt on by the historians^ and may 
be readily believed. All the contemporary chroniclers 
agree in describing her as eminently beautifuL* A 
modem historian t of ForU cites in proof of the truth 
of these assertions two likenesses of her still existing, 
when he wrote, in ' the church of St. Jerome in that 
city. And a ForB coin and two medals, engraved for 
the work of Burriel, fully confirm the praises of the 
old writers. All three of these portraits appear to 
have been made after the death of Girolamo Biario. 
The face is hard and even stem, but full of vigour and 
intelligence. The features are somewhat large, but of 
beautiful outline and perfect' regularity : a face to be 
admired rather than to be loved. 

When at fifteen she rode through the Porta del 
Popolo into Bome, in the midst of the brilliant caval- 
cade composed of all that was ^oblest in the eternal 
city, those finely-cut features were doubtless softer in 
their expression, more deUcate in their beauty, and 
more fitted to win all hearts in the manner we are 
assured they did. It was about a generation later 
that a jovial prelate, t writing to his friend from Bome, 
protested that nothing was wanting to the pleasures of 
a residence there save '' a court with ladies." But iio 
doubt the same want was a frequent one among the 
tonsured epicureans of a court in which every high 
office was held by a priestly incumbent. And now the 
lamentable deficiency was about to be supplied by the 

* FUippo da Bergamo: '^Eat quippe hmo Gakarina intar muliarea 
ooakri anoali fonnoaisaiiiia, at el^anti aspaeiu, ao par omnea oorporia 
arina mirific^ omata eat* Bemardi, her peraonal attendant for manj 
years, writes that she waa " molto formosa del suo corpo." 

t Paolo Bonqli, Storia di Forli, 2 toIs. 1826 ; toI. iL p. 211. 

X Cardinal Bibbiena to Qiuliaoo de Medici. 
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young and lovely bride of the uioat powerful, most 
magnificent, ttnd weultliiest prince Iq Itome. For all 
this was Qirokmo, tlie survivor of tlie two favoured 
brothers, who had divided between them iiU that Pupal 
affection an^ munificence could bestow. 

DoubtlesB Dotbing was left undone which could add 
brilliancy to the gay oanlMda naid wltiA Gmiamn 
brought his wife to Iwr n&w luMU. Tlw p«iod «m 
especially faTourabla Ho tiu dii^kj <rf pMipiul Wftam.' 
door; and the fosbion of dran. Mpadalty of AbhI* 
costume, had recent^ aantmad in etogMWe md loall/' 
gorgeousnesB unknown to dw pnvi<nu gsnentkiB. Zf 
we wonld figure to- ooneltw oar fif to wi yor oM 
heroine as she qipwnd ob htr riaMy-tip«kaBl< 
" dappled palfrey " to tiu admiiiag qret of flM BoBtt 
citizens, we must {nctim bar dad in one of ihoM 
then recently-introduced dresses called " Gypriaat,*' tt 
which we hear so maoh in the records of the time, and 
which were the {avourite mode of the yonog and bean- 
tifnl towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

Like other innovations in similar matters, this new 
costume, we are told, gave much offence to the more 
austere among those who never in their own day had 
enjoyed any snch opportunity of displaying their 
cbaims, and who were now too old to profit by it* 
For, instead of being made to fit close round the 
throat, the " Cyprian " was contrived to show the entire 
neck. These dresses were, out sqnare on tlie bnst, 
were extremely full aroond the feet, close-fitting from 
the waist upwards, and had veiy long and large sleeves. 
Some ladies wonld have even three of these celebrated 
robes : one of blue, one of crimson, and one of watered 
camblet — " zambellotto unduto" — lined with silk or 
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with mixed furs. Beautifully thin and fine veils of 
white cotton were worn ; and the hair was drawn back 
over hair-Cushions, and tied with strings of silk orna- 
mented with gold or with pearls. A girdle of silver 
gilt or of pearls confined the dress at the waist. 

We may be perfectly sure, that the daughter of 
Sforza and bride of Kiario displayed whatever was 
most costly and most superb, as she passed firom the 
Porta del Popolo to the princely residence of her hus- 
band on the Lungara, tliat long street which runs along / 
the farther bank of the river from St Peter's to the 
Porta Settimana. There the Biarii inhabited the spot 
now marked on the maps as the Palazzo Corsini. Two 
hundred and fifty years further down oH the roll of 
ponti£b the latter name is met with ; * the place of the 
magnificent Biarii knows them no more; and the 
change of masters, which those delicious terraces, 
looking down on the Famese palaces and gardens, — 
the creations of another Papal t family intermediate in 
time between the Biarii and the Corsini — have under- 
gone, is a quite normal illustration of the working of 
a system, which is the leading fact of Bome*8 modem 
history. 

In this magnificent home on the banks of the Tiber, 
Catherine spent four happy, prosperous, and brilliant 
years ; — :probably the most happy, the most prosperous, 
and the most brilliant of her career. Never, perhaps, 
since the old times of a Marozia and a Theodora, whose 
boundless and shameless power in the eternal city had 
given rise to the fable of a female Pope, had a woman 
occupied a position of so much power and pre-eminence 
in Bome. She very shortly became an all-powerful 

« 

* Clement XII., a.d. 1780. t Paul III., a.d. 1584. 
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£EtToaritA with her uncle (or fatlier-in-law) Sistas. 
All R<nne was absolutely at her feet. Courtiers in 
■eorch of &TOtu*, litigants in Beoi'cli of justice — (or 
iqjtiBtice) — offioials in search of promotion, brought 
their petitions and applications to her. The most 
important employments were often given according to 
the recommendations of this girl in her teens, as 
Burriel* aasons us, without manifesting the shndow 
of an idea, that there was anything objectionable in 
snch a mode of administering the Papal power. At 
this period of her life, ivrites another t chronicler, she 
was so great a favourite with the Pope, that most of 
the princes of Italy, who bad any request to make of 
the Apostolic see, availed tliemselres of the inter- 
cession of Catlieiiiie for tlie attainment of tlieir 
desires. 

Though apparently totally unaware, that all this was 
in any way otherwise than it shonldliaYe been, the old 
writers tell na much of Gatherine'a prudence, dtsere- 
tios and moderation in irielding and managing the 
great power so strangely entrusted to such hands. We 
hare no recorded facts adducible in direct proof of tlie 
justice of this high praise. But we may find some 
evidence in support of it from the observation of oar 
heroine under adversity ; for which some hter portions 
of her career will afford ahnndant opportunity. Assur- 
edly there must have been materials of high and noble 
quality in a nature not whoUy corrupted and spoiled hf 
such an education and such environment in childhood 
and in youth, as that which fell to the lot of this young 
princeas. 

Dark days were not far distant ; but all as yet in her 

• Tlt« dl OttHiuft, Ub. L ohi^ I*, p. SL + Bwnudl.p.m. 
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life had been rose-colour: — or purple-tinted rather; 
for the more modest hue seems hardly gorgeous enough 
to typify the blaze of prosperous sunshine which had 
hitherto illumined her path. And now, during these 
years at Borne, though they had been sufficiently 
marked already as the minions of fortune, the star of 
the young couple was still ever rising. 

On the 15th of December of the year in which 
Catherine arrived in Bome, her husband was with 
much ceremony and speechifying made a citizen of the 
eternal ciiy.* 

On the 4ih of September 1460, the same fortunate 
youth received from the Pope investiture of the city 
and county of Forli ; t of which the Duke of Urbino, 
general of the forces of the Church, took possession in 
his name. This city, now the capital of a delegation, 
and one of the most important towns of Bomagna, was 
conveniently situated with regard to the principaliiy of 
Imola, already ^quired by Oirolamo in right of his 

wife. Forll is some sixteen miles to the south-east of 

• 

the latter town, in the same rich and highly productive 
alluvial district, which lies between the Apennines and 
the Adriatic. It had long been under the dominion of 
its native lords, of the family of the Ordelaffi. The 
story of their ousting, witk its episodes of poisoning, 
fighting, love-making, and plotting, though curious 
enough, would lead us too far away from our more 
immediate subject. Suffice it that the upshot was the 
same, as it was in so many other similar cases.' The 
Pope declared that the old family had forfeited their 
xic^ts, that the fief had devolved to the Holy See ; and, 
accordingly, handed it over to his nephew-son. 

* Infeisuray apud Muratori, torn. lit. pari U. p. 1146. 
t Rar. ItaL Scrip. Maratori, tonou xxUL p. 111. 
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On the 8tli of Sqitamber'in the fun« jtax Ooimt 
Girolamo was .solemnl^pftdfl genenfiiiBrao of the 
Papal forces. The diarist Jseopai of YcAeira ■ tells tu 
hov<in that day, being the oeleteation of the natinif 
of the blessed Viifpn, th« Pope and aU the College at 
Cardinals' attended a aolenin mass, in the eonrse of 
which the Count in foil anDonr knelt at tlie feet of the 
Pope, seated in front of the-altar, and then and there 
received the stafT of oommand. and the standard ; and 
took the prescribed .oaths, readuig, says the historian, 
the whole formula at length himself; — tmly the moat 
arduous part of the matter in all probabiUtiy to this 
" non literatuB " jpma chevalier. AH Borne, bofh- 
clerical and lay, was there, says gossiping Jacobus 
VolaterronuB, as mach to see the Count go through 
his part in the play, as to perform their devotionB. 

The picture of life in Borne at this period, obtidnable 
from the inartistic fm]atteT-of-&ct "narrations of these 
diarists, the Jaoopo' just cited, Stefauo InfesHura, and 
one or two others of the ^ same claes, is a strange and 
striking one. Their ever-i^cnrring accounts of solem- 
nities, celebrations, and festivals, ore chequered mth 
notices almost equally frequent, and as calmly chron- 
icled of such deeds and occurrences, as we are accns- 
tomed to hear reported from Sacramento, or San 
Francisco, and to consider as the prodact of a new and 
half-organised state of society. A noble patrician is 
stabbed to deatli, while sitting at the door of his own 
palace enjoying the evening air after supper. The 
name of the murderer and his motive are briefly told, 
and no further remark is made about the matter. A 
raid is made by one family agfunst another and many 

■ Ap. Knntori, Bar. Ital.Ssrip., too. uiU. p. 112. 
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men are killed ; but none worth mentioning saye one 
or two nobles. ' Of such inatters nobody dreams of 
complaining. But when once on Ascension-day a great 
mass of people had assembled as usual in expectation , 
of receiying the papal benediction, and Sixtus for some 
unassigned reason did not come forth to give it, there 
was great murmuring, and. the multitude heaped bitter 
curses, we are told, on the Pontiff, who had defrauded 
them of his blessing. ♦ 

The figures of the recently-married couple, however, 
with whose fortunes our stoiy is more immediately 
concerned, appear most frequently^* as might be ex- 
pected, during those years of theii: prosperity od^/ the 
bright . squares of thC' chequered ^board.^ The Count, * 
indeed,' £b found figuring in one strange' and unpleasant^ -jj^ 
scene a^ few days previous to his installation' as com- ;JI^ 
mander^'in-chief. "'• • '^ 

One of the Pope's nephews, Antonio Bassi, is lying 
grievously ill on his death-bed. His cousin Girolamo 
visits him the day before his death, and tries to com- 
fort him " with fraternal words," and assurances that 
he will soon get well. But the dying man, either from 
the peevishness of suffering, says the chronicler,* or 
because' he knew that he could now speak out with 
impunity what he had long felt, abused his powerful 
cousin in the most violent manner, "mentioning 
certain deeds of the Count universally condemned, and 
certain conduct of his reprobated by- all men;, on 
account of which, he said, the judgment of God, from . 
which no human power could avail to protect him,' 
would shortly fall on him. And in speaking of these 
thingSy he used a degree of vehemence which none of 

* jMobui Yolatemnua, Bar. Ital. Sorip., torn. ziiiL p. 109. 
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those who knew him bait iuA aw haud liim speak 
with when in h'eaItl^^,43w.Coaii^ it Mein% to^ it 
very^qnietly; bnt.'^we all rtmding round ths btd 
blnshed for shame it the aeene, and aenral of «■ 
slunk away out of haazing.* It vonld hf to haan aafia* 
factory to have baaft toUL what iiheaa bo wfhtmJfy 
reprobated deeds MidaOi>n^i^,ii:^|9,ub£«rh^ naphaw 
£aBsti;woiii^dfltT9r]S{&^^ 

were heaped on nephawIUiiio. X ^pinto lOMiilidM, OM 

dark topic, of which «e duU haTe to apnalTipmaclflj. 

. the indiscreet handling, of iriiioh mi^tt ireIl„lBalEa' 

discreet conrtiera aUnk.ont of ; hearing, 1^ flteir aan 

should become the imwilling depontories of tnithi ao 

« Ciuefully concealed that hiatcny, after neai^.fimr Inm* 

dred years of investigation,' haa &iled in t obtaining 

It aatisfactory evidence of them. Could it have, been that 

*;. the dying man felt himself bo safe from earthly ven- 

^ geance, and so beyond all considerations of worldly 

pmdence, as to have dared to speak aloud in such a 

tone of the black Pazzi tragedy ? If so, we know how 

dangerous it might have been to hear him.. If so, 

could Qixolnnio ^ario have been so unmoved by his 

upbraiding ? Be it as it may, the above few hints, so 

fortuitously, as it.seems, floating on the surfaiie of the 

vast, black, all-devooring pool of oblivion, are all that 

we have to speculate on in the matter. ' Antonio Bassi 

died, and no "judgment" followed — yetavi^ulei. 

Oil the contrary, all sorts of festivities,. nfingling 
themselves with the more serious business of pros- 
perous ambition, seem t(rliave made up the life of the 
young Count and Countess. One constantiy recurring 
cause of pomp and festival attBome in those days, was 
the arrival in the eternal city of strangers of note 
from almost every part of Europe. English, German, 
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French, Spanish; Italian, Grejek ambassadors, cardinals, 
or prelates, arrived in the ^&t capital of Christianity 
to ask favours of Heaven's vicegerent; to plead their 
international or ecclesiastical causes and quarrels 
before him ; to bring him gifts and compliments from 
distant potentates ; to beg for assistance in money or 
money's worth 'f^'^>btain absolution. for national sins 
committed against the Papal interest; or 'to secure aid , 
and eonnivance for such as could be shown to . square 

On the occasion of VBuch' arrivals, cardinals, with 
their numerous retinues \ of i^^attendants, lay and 
clerical, used to go out to ^Iqeet^the 'sitr^gers at the 
gate, and bring them in pomp' to^the lodgings prepared ^ 
fox' them.''' Then followed grand ciaremohial services in /« 
the basiliQas, in which modem Circenses'^tlie JRoman ''- 
populace*^ shared with delight, and vast -banquets, . 
shared otily by the privileged of the earth. Now and ^ 
then occur descriptions of gay doings of a less exclusive 
character, in which all • classes' of that strangely- 
variegated society are seen mih|(led iii a more pleasing 
and more picturesque fashion. ^ ^ 

On Wednesday,* the 'd2nd ^ of March, 1480, for 
instance, Ernest, Duke of Saxony, arrives at Bome for 
the performance of a vow. He is accompanied by the 
Duke of Brunswick and other German nobles. 'All 
are clothed in black,' with a staff' embroidered in white 
across' the breast, as a symbol of 'pilgrimagexi 'The 
Pope and all the Sacred Gqllege go ' out to the Porta 
del Popolo to meet him ^ and fortunately we have 
among us two cardinals who can talk German. These 
ride^one on each side of his Serene Highness, and thus 

'V • *':\ * Jm. Yolftt, Rer. lUL Scrip., iom. xxiiL p. 104. 
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the cort^ of some twohnhdred horses of tlie Coke's 
retmne, together withTw the trains of Pope imd 
eudmalB, sweep on throagli the streets of Rome 
towards St Peter's. Sovereign princes coming to 
Rome in disolurge of vows of pilgrimage are worthy 
of every enconragement. So Sixtua treats the noble 
stronger with all possible liononr — even to the extent 
of . allowing |um~ to sit at mass and vespers on the 
benoh of the csrdinalB, and in the stall next below the 
jtmior of those dignitaries, an honour rarely granted. 
Then, as is the case with thoee whom Rome deli^teth 
to honour, he ma presented in St. Peter's with the 
consecrated golden rose. But on this occasion, strangely 
enough, the goldsn rose was not a rose, but a golden 
oak-boagh,* whiah Sixtus, contrary to all custom and 
precedent,' had chosen to consecrate instead of the 
immemoriaUy accustomed emblem. The substitution 
of .this golden boogh, the irell'lmown heraldio bearing 
of the I>ella Rovere family, is' a curious maiiiffefltali<ai 
of the family feeling, which was so intense in SixtuB, 
and was the ever-present motive of all his crimes. 

Bat the most pleasing of the doings in honour of 
the Elector recorded by the old diarist, is a grand 
bunting party given him by our Count Qirolamo. 
[f It took place on the lOtb of April, 1480, a day remem- 
' ' bered by the people of Rome long afterwards, says 
Jaoopo of Yolteira. For the hooting took place only 
fli^t miles from the city, in the neigbboorhood of the 
Fonte Ualliane, to the south-west . of Rome, and all 
claases of the citizens made holiday. Even the boys 
were able to join and enjoy the sport. < The foreign 
princes themselTes, with their retinue, all mounted on 
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splendid hones, holding the hounds in leash, and 
shining, says the dianst, |dth!^' gold and jewels, were 
the most interesting part of the, sight to the populace. 
A very great quantity ofiitagB and deer were taken, 
" and some bei^ts were captured by the hands of the 
princes themselves, as if the creature$ suffered them- 
eetoee to be caught from the wish to eontribute to the happi- 
ne$$ of $0 great^ an occasion " — a soi^ewhat left-handed 
compliment to a* sportsman, friend tTacopo, and savour- 
ing more of the antechamber than^ the greenwood. A 
more joyous scene, adds the diarist^ cannot be imagined 
than that afforded by those r hill-sides * and woods 
thronged with eager sportsm^^^^and resounding hx and 
near with the notes of the 'homSf 'the ' halloes of the 
hunters, the barlmg^^Qf the-^dogs*, and the voices of 
singing and rejoicing. Then at the" Fonte;Malliyie' a 
magnificent banquet was prepared under the ilex woods 
of a shady hill-side, not for the invited guests only, 
but for all present. The Boman dames, with Cathe-' 
rine mistress of the revel, mingling in their brilliant 
and gorgeous-coloured * costume among the carousiug 
knights, amid the dark-green verdure that shaded the 
hill-side, give what was wanted in colour* to make the 
gay scene perfect At respectful distance amid the 
surrounding woods, the Boman citizens are making the 
most of the rare opportuniiy ; not less loud in their ^; 
mirth, or less jovial over the good things provided* at'\ 
the cost of taxes drawn by the good Count from Jbx< 
away provinces, than their masters. Their rstalwart, 
forms, clad in russet jerkin or hempen fit)ck, mingled 
with hounds in leash, and richly-caparisoned horses, 
group well OS seen among the trunks of the tftees 

•NoU8. 
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agunst Qte darif background of the Uex woods. " It 
is Dot to be told," eajB :^acopo, thus wiadiiig up hia 
onnsiuUy detailed description, " how much tliose Ger- 
man chiefs, rejoicing after their own fashion, enjoyed 
QtenuelTes on that memorable day ! " Is it intended, 
good Jacopo, by those words of yours, " German't illi 
proeeret latantes more sua," that we should cntch a 
^impse of oar Teuton friends riding back the eight 
miles into Home rather less steadily than they sat on 
tliose tall hoTseB of theirs in the morning ? 
■ Four days afterwards, at any rate, the Elector and 
his company are ready to start on their homeward 
joomey; and the Pope, as a parting gift, presents them 
with wax candles blessed by his own holy fuigers : " so 
that, accompanied by such lioly things, they might 
reacl^ their own country in safety without any ill 
enconnters by the way." 

, Thus, amid honours, pleasures, and tlie agreeable 
bnnnesB arising ont of her largig^share in the adminis- 
tion of Papal &Toar, passed four brilliant yean of the 
heyday prime of Catherine's life. AVas there no 
darker woof to chequer the bright web — no shading to 
so much Bonlight? That terrible death-bed scene, when 
Girolamo'B cousin, Antonio Baasi, lay a-dying, has led 
US already to the mention of the dark story of the Pazzi 
mnidera.. This celebrated episode of Horentine his- 
tory, which has been made again and again the 
norelist's and {toet's as well as the historian's subject, 
is too well known for it to be necessary to do more 
h«e than briefiy recapitulate the familiar facts, espe- 
cially as the present story is only concerned with the 
qneMion, how far the BLarii were implicated in them. 

On Easter day, the Sflth of April, 1478, Lorenzo de 
Hedici, afterwards " the Magnificent," and his brother 
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Gioliano were, while at worship before the high altar 
of the Cathedral, stabbed -by the daggers of assassins 
— ^Lorenzo inefficiently^ Gioliano mortally. Francesco 
de Pazzi and his adherents were the murderers. ' A 
Salyiatiy Archbishop of Pisa, was also one of the con- 
spirators, to whom had been assigned the part of 
> seizing the Palazzo Pubblico while the others did the 
murder. The daggers of the assassins, however, 
having done only half their work, and the populace of 
Florence showing themselves in no wise inclined to 
rise against the Medici, or make any demonstration 
in favour of the conspirators, the game was lost 
Francesco and the numerous fiEonily of the Pazzi were 
almost wholly exterminated; and the stout republicans 
of Florence, hayjng no fear of' the Church before their 
eyes, hung the Archbishop' Salviati out of a win^w of 
the Palazzo Pubblico in a very summary manner. 

Now, that the great Florentine family of the Pazzi 
should hate, worry, andt conspire against the great Flo- 
rentine family of the Medici, was as intelligible, as 
much according to the habitudes of the place and time, 
and as natural, as that one butcher's mastiff should 
fly at the throat of another. And if the deed of that 
Easter Sunday had involved no other persons in its 
causes and consequences, than the MedicL and the 
Pazzi, the destruction of the losing party would' 'have 
been the natural endings and completion of the story. 
But, in the first place,''an Archbishop had been publicly 
hung in Florence ; — a deed more difficult to be wiped 
out, than the blood of scores of laymen, whether Medici 
or Pazzi. And, in the second place, the municipal and 
commercial rivalry and hatred of those two faiMlies 
had been exasperated and put into fatal action by^eing 
involved with the yet more culpable hatred of the 
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I^arii for the rinl pan-enu princes of the Medicean \ 
race. Both Hedioi aud Pazzi were bankers in Home* >:, 
The former had held the lucrative appointment of-^ 
treaaurerfl to the Apoetolio chamber. Sixtus IV. took '! 
thie from them, and gave it to the Pazzi. These wera 
friends and allies of the Riarii. And there seems 
no reason to doubt the assertion of the Florentine 
writers, that Girolamo was one of the conspirators, if 
not the original contriver of the whole scheme. 

The Pope laimohed his interdict against Florence, 
in punishment for the execution of the Archbishop ; 
aud followed up this spiritual attack by a less formid- 
able secular ona. The republicans were able to defend 
tliemselves against the latter ; but were obliged by tlie 
former tremendous weapon to humiliate themselves 
before the Papal throne. It ia clear enough) in short, 
that all the sympathies of the Pope after the deed were 
with the perpetrators .of it. Was he a consenting and 
abetting party to it before th^i&ct ? This is a ques- 
tion, which has occupied the attention and investigations 
of historians, anxioue to decide the matter according 
to their respective prepossessions, more perhaps than its 
importance deserves. One more crime, however dark, 
added to the list of thoae which history has heaped up 
at the door of the Servi lervoram, can effect -but HtUe 
anyTif .the vexed questions raised between tiie defend- 
ers and the accusers of Popes and Papacy. A synod 
of the Tuscan prelates, which met in July of the year 
1478, solemnly accused Sixtus of having instigated the 
murder. The Florentine historians are nearly unani- 
.moas in making the same accusation. And most of 
■ the .arguments on the point have been based on con- 
sideration of this testimony. But we have less sns- 
pected evidence to the same purpose in the direct 
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assertion of Stetsuio Infessura, the Boman diariai 
HaTiiig briefly told the circumstances and upshot of 
the attempt, he adds : * '* These things were ordered 
by Pope SixtuSy together with the Count Oirolamo, 
and others, to take 'away the dominion [of Florence] 
from Lorenzo de Medici, and ' give it to the Count 
Girolamo." ' A moment's consideration of the mode in 
which Sixtus and his son, or nephew, G^olamo, 
worked in concert and pulled together during the ^ 
whole of his papacy for the founding and advancement 
of the family greatness, and a little reflection on the 
perfect confidence and community of aims and wishes 
existing between them, will add all the weight which 
extreme probability^; can give to the opinion that the 
Pope was one of -^ike ponspirators. * . 

But then arises the question more nearly touching 
the subject of these pages ; What guilty knowledge 
may Catherine have had of her husband's crime ? Did 
the young bridegroomi "^within the first year of his 
married life, take counsel with his girl-wife, at that time 
within a few weeks of having become for the first time 
a mother at sixteen years of age, respecting this deed 
of blood to be done for the furthering of their mutual 
greatness? Did he seek to gratify her ambition,— 
certainly no less worldly, less gross in quality, or Ipss 
a ruling passion than his own, — and obtain her ^admir- 
ing smiles by laying at the proud beauty's feet these 
hi^ hopes to be realised at the price of a daring deed ? 
Or, when returning from dark plottings with priests and 
desperate men in the most secret council closet of the 
Papal palace to the brilliant home of his young wife, |j^|» 
did he mutter Macbeth-like, "Be innocent of the 

• Her. Ital. Scrip., torn, ill par. iL p. 1146. 
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knowledge,' dearest chuck, till thou applaud the deed "? 
No written word survivea to throw Uie least light on 
this quefltJon. And each reader must judge of the 
probabilities of the case according to his knowledge 
and theories of human cliaracter. It was certainly 
Biario's practice, as we shall see, to take counsel of his 
wife in state matters of less unlawful kind. And 
thoronglily does she seem to have l)eea capable of 
* seconding and aiding in all the rough business thai 
might fall to the hand' of Aisluring and ankbitimu 
prince in those unquiet: tiiiuB ; — traly a he^meet fbv 
one who had to hold Ua own by craft in ib» oovunl- 
chamber, as well as by enei^ and Talonr in the fidd. 
Certainly, bearing in iniiid ths ohanotar of ths timwij 
and the cbarooter of Uie women, thBre can be smell 
doubt, that had Catherine found herself called to qneen 
it in fiur Florence, she would have " applauded the 
deed," that placed her there. . . . Yet .... 
at sixteen, and at this period of her life at all events, 
(however much we msy at a later time find her wholly 
busied in virile struggles for power and supreme 
rule), occnpied with ttie more womanly and more 
holy cares .of wife and mother-hood, it may be fairly 
hoped that she was innocent of this block guilt, 
despite the nearness of her connection with Heaven's 
vicegerent 1 

During these fonr years in Borne, Catherine presented 
her husband with three children. The first was a dis- 
appointment to the ambitions pair. Bianca, a daughter, 
bom in March, 1478, was greeted, we may be sure, with 
f % scant welcome. But on the Ist of September, 1471), 
the long-sighted— yet bo short-seeing — hopes of tlie 
parents and of the Pontiff were gratified by the birth 
of a son, christened Ottaviano. And on Uie 24th of 
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Angosty 1480, a second son, named Gesare, was bom 
to them. 

At length, in the summer of 1481, some brief pause 
in the business of sharing the Papal councils, making 
and breaking of leagues, i^rsecuting the Golonnas, and 
entertaining ambassadors, made it possible for Giro- 
lamo and his wife to visit for the first time their domi- 
nions of Forli and Imola. There were to be grand 
doings in Home on the 80th of June, 1481. The Pope 
in grand gala, and with much ceremony and great 
rejoicings, was to bless the fleet, now coming up from 
Ostia to the city. There were to be feasts, candles, 
processions, and other such like '* divine •services," 
with ** Florentine ambassador washing the Pope's hands 
at the beginning o£ the sacred rites ; .Venetian ambas- 
sadors washing them in the middle, and the Prefect of 
Bome at the end of the same ;" * and drink and Papal 
blessings distributed to all comersi 
. But, despite all these attractions, Girolapio and Cathe- 
rine with their retinue left Bome at daybreak on that 
day. It caused great surprise, says the chronickr, 
that they should not have chosen, at the cost of one 
day's delay, to be present at all these gay doings. But 
it was understood that that special day and hour had 
been indicated to him as fortunate for his joumey,Jby 
the planets. 

* Rer. ItoL Scrip., torn, xziil p. 187. 
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From Boms to Torn with fa^ mU biW«K->Mi fMnMllB •( • 
Mw laid mod lady ts HMir Bifw^TMiM tAt riMMAV^Nt 
paw to > Moood Biuift— adhonUn !■ kNMd* wA «9dMr-4M 
oonduat on Uw pM« of OWr llHM TJfc li Ttnwuph, *lla«l 
OiM.>— Colonnal aOm^l'—A.Vor^/thttt.'mitVar^tymft' 
■]»•.— Sktoi fliMllj IcMM a* pMft 

JouBVEiB in the fifteenth eentuy mn lajpotleiUt 
andertakings,— espeokllj Jonn^fl of women eal eUI* 
dren. Bnt this expedition of ihe Count Oirobmo Mid 
hia Cunily was a veiy ^erions afiair indeed. His depar- 
ture from Borne resembled a veritable exodus. For 
he determined on transporting to Forli, not onl7 the 
whole of his nomerous establishment of serranta and 
retfdners of all kinds, but also all his immense wealth 
in goods and chattels of all sorts. This kind of property 
formed a very much larger part of a rich man's aubatanca 
in those times, than it does in these days of publio 
debts and investments in all kinds of industrial imder- 
tokuigs. A rich man's wealth in the fifteenth century 
consisted of large masseB of hoarded coin, — veiy much 
smaller in nomerical amount, however, than the sums 
with which the traders and men of property of oar day 
are daily conversant, — of horses, and long truns of 
richly caparisoned mules, — of large quantities of silks 
and other rich stuffs, both for clothing and furniture, — 
of arms and armour, — of jewels, and gold and silver 
plate, — and of the various other articles of household 
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plenishing. In all such things the Count Biario» who had 
inherited all those rich possessions of his spendthrift 
brother the Cardinal, which, we are assured,* were for 
their quantity and magnificence one of the wonders of 
that age, was rich beyond any other indiridual of his 
contemporaries. And all .this yast mass of miscella- 
neous property he now carried with^him fSrom Home to 
Forll.t 

For eight days t the long road by Orte, Term, Spo- 
leto to Perugia, and thence OTcr rough and picturesque 
Apennine passes to Ancona, and so through the flat 
and rich plains of Bomagna to the distant proyincial 
city, was thronged with beasts of burden and vehicles, 
and the servants and men-at-arms guarding them. As 
far as the eye could reach from the highest tower-top 
in Forli over the straight dusty line of the ancient Via 
Emilia, long strings of laden mules, and carts, might 
be seen labouring onwards under the July sun, and, at 
length, slowly passing under the city gateway into the 
welcome shade of the narrow streets. Each mule load 
was covered with an embroidered cloth, showing ^e 
arms of Bovere and Sforza ; and was bound with silken 
cords ; and each cart similarly protected. For eight 
days the citizens of Forli watched with ever-increasing 
wonder the arrival within their little city of all this 
wealth ; and congratulated themselves on belonging to 
a master, whose riches, they trusted, would have the 
effect of making him less extortionate towards his new 
subjects. 

At Bome, meanwhile, much gossip and speculation 
was excited by this departure of Girolamo, with bag 

* BoDoli, p. 218. 

t Jm. Yolter., Rer. lUL Sodp., torn. xziiL p. 140. 

t Burriel, p. 60. 
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And baggage; men obaenredt and whu^erad to eaeh 
other, tbat Sixtua waa growing old* and mui lattaify 
muoli broken. Some went ao &r aa to aaaert» fliat hia 
death had been foretold aa to oconr in the JUbfor 
AiiguBt of that year.* At all eventa, the Pontiff oonld 
not be expected to anrnTO many yeara. And Bom^ 
always a turbulent and dangeroua place Ibr wealthy 
men during the lawleaa interval between the death ci 
one Pope and the election of hia. anoceaaor, would he 
like to be especially ao to. the immoderatdy enriched 
kinsman of a very much hated Pontiff It waa anr* 
niisedy accordingly, that the prudent Count judged it 
to be time to think of abandoning a fidling house, and 
preparing himself to ride out the atorma which were 
Mure to follow the death of Sixtua, in the oompa- 
ratively safe anchorage of the proTincial cify he had 
made his own, during the hay-making time of Papal 
sunshine. 

Catherine and her husband reached Forll on the 
IBth of July, 1481, having been preceded by their chil- 
dren and goods. Prepared by all they had witnessed 
during tlie previous eight days, to expect something 
very magnificent, indeed, when their hiUierto unseen 
lord should at length make his appearance, the citi- 
aens of Fori! did their utmost to welcome their young 
Movereigns. Nor, as it appears from the details of their 
festal entry preserved to us,t were the young couple 
less anxious to impress their subjects favourably. All 
Uie youth of both sexes, dressed uniformly in white, 
Mid bearing olive branches in their hands, went out to 
meet them, headed by the clergy and magistrates, in 
All! canonicals and robes of office. On meeting this 

* Jao. Yolter., Rer. Ital. Scrip., torn, zziii. p. 140. 
t Buniel, p. 61. 
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procession, the Count and Countess descended fSrom 
their horses, and received their greetings standing* 
Catherine, we are told, had decked herself for the occa- 
sion in the most magnificent gala dress she possessed, 
and had put on all her most precious pearls and 
diamonds. " Her mind and intellect being filled 
moreover with the choicest Boman manners," says 
Burriel, " and joining to these her own elegance, and 
select and polished diction,' and dexterously taking 
care, moteover, that the dazzling beauty of her per- 
sonal perfections was not hidden from the spectators," 
she made conquest at first sight of the eyes and hearts 
of the Forlivesi. ; ♦ .f ■ ;- ;/ . 

Girolamo also did his best to make his entry as 
imposing as possible ; and came attended on his journey 
by a party of the first nobles in Home. It is very 
curious, and strikingly indicatlTe of the degree to which 
Papal splendour outshone all other splendour in the 
old capital of the world, and Papal favour lifted the 
objects of it, be they what they might, far above all 
other grandeurs and greatnesses, however proud, during 
the brief period of a Pope's incumbency, to find this 
low-bom kinsman of a mendicant fnar attended on his 
journey by a Colonna,* two princes of the Orsini, one 
of the great Savelli fainily, and others of the oldest 
patrician families of Home. 

Inside the city every sort of revelry prevailed for 
three days. In the principal square of Forli, admir- 
ably adapted, say the Forli writers, for such purposes, 
firom its handsome regularity and ample size, a tour- 
nament-was held, in which tUe Boman princes conde-, 
scended to run a course; and then a vast wooden 



* Yeoebkanni, Hiiioria di Forlimpopoli (Rimini, 1647), toL ii. 
^ 158; Bonoli, Skoria di Forli, p. 210. 
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castlfl, oon&truoted in the middle of the square for this 
pntpOBe, waa besieged and defended by two parties of 
the townsfolk, with a reward from the Count to the 
first of the bemeging party wlto should enter it ; a dia- 
tinction cheaply won by a Fori! youth, at the cost of 
an eye poked oat by the zeal of the defenders. 

Then there was a magnificent ball, in whicli the 
. Count and Conntess led off the dance, followed first by 
the Bornan guests, and then by all the " beau monde" 
of Forll. The ohronicler, Leon Cobelli, who is recorded 
to have been alao a painter, musician, and ballet- 
master, was there playing on his rebeck at the Count's 
elbow; and winds up his account of the festival by 
saying that he had never seen such a ball, and never 
should again in Ub days. 

There were, of course, triumphal arches, allegorical 
paintings, cunning carpentry devices moving by unseen 
means, eating, drinking, and speechifying, in prose and 
verse, to a woaderM extent. " And channing it wu 
to see the Lady Countess and all her damsels come 
forth in different magnificent dresses every day for a 
whole week, and the great buffets, ten feet high, in the 
banqueting hoU of the palace, loaded every day with a 
firesh service of silver and gold." * Every room in the 
palace, too, was hung with tapestry, " however large, 
and however irregular in form." 

But the crowning joy of all was, when, on the occa- 
sion of receiving the homage of the city, offered in " a 
very elegant oraticm by Dr. Gnido Peppi, a peijeet 
master not only of the rulgar tongue, but of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew," f the gracious Count was pleased 
to remit the com duties to his loving subjects of 

• BoaoU, p. 91S; Burial, p. M. t Boirisl, p. SS. 
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ForlL Yet while relinqiiishmg this important source 
of revenue, the new sovereigns, at the same time, under- 
took various expensive works for the amelioration and 
improvement of their cities of Forli and Imola. At 
the former, the strong fortress of Bavaldino, com- 
mencecL by the preceding dynasty, was carried to com- 
pletion. .The palace was enlarged and newly orna- 
mented. The public square was adorned with new 
buildings and handsome porticoes. Schools were 
established both there and at Imola. In the latter 
city, such portions as had been built of mud were 
destroyed, and rebuilt of stone. The public square 
was enlarged and beautified, the paving of the streets 
improved, and an Academy of Fine Arts instituted.* 
In short, the young sovereigns seem to have been 
really anxious for the well-being of the people com- 
mitted to their rule ; and to have started at least with 
some idea of having duties to perform, and some 
intention of performing them.t 

After thus winning golden opinions in Forli, 
Girolamo and Catherine left that city for their other 
capital, Imola, on the ^ 12th of August ; having 
sojourned among the Forlivesi a little less than a 
month. There a similar welcome, and similar gala 
doings on a somewhat smaller scale, awaited them. 
There also their time was as busily occupied in making 
beneficent arrangements for the improvement of the 
town, and in striving to obtain the ' affections of their 
subjects ; and their stay as short * For Girolamo was 
ealled away from these duties and interests more 
properly his own, by the necessity of attending to 
affidrs of the Pope, which made it necessary for him 

« Albergbetti, Storia della CitU d'Imola, p. 251. 
t Borrittl, p. U. « 
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to Tisit Venice. For this purpose he left Imola togc 
vith Catherine, on the Ssd of Septamber, after a stay 
there of three weeks only. 

All Italy was filled with uneasy suspicions and 
jealoosies at this visit of the Pope's nephew, favourite, 
general and right-hand-man-in-ordinary to the power- 
ful republic Every little court was on thorns, and 
had spies on the alert to ascertain if posBible tlte 
object and the degree of BucceEs attending the move. 
All sorts of things were BUBpected, asserted, and 
chattered of by theae busy gentry; and subsequent 
historians have had to pick a somewhat thorny path 
amid their contradictory statements.* The most 
probable, and indeed scarcely doubtful explanation of 
the matter seems, however, sufficiently simple. 

The Tories were in possession of Otranto. The 
Turkish raids were the constiuit terror and bugbear of 
Italy in' these centuries, as were those of the Dinas 
to our own island at an earlier period. . Like tlie 
Danish inroads too to our monarohs, ' the aggreasionB 
of the Torks were sometimes a motive, and constantly 
a pretext to the popes for raising troops and money, 
and requiring the asustance of the other states of 
Italy. The Venetians had in the year before granted 
no Boch aid to Sixtns against the infidels. To obtun 
the promise of such now from the Signory was the 
avowed motive of the Coont's visit. But no Italian 
potentate ever believed anything that was avowed> 
Besides, whenever the Pope was bent on hiding the 
real causes of movements, whose true scope was some 
ioiquitoos spoliation or ambitious scheme, he always. 
had the Turks in his month. 

* Bnntel, p. 7B. 
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Now for the real motiye. Heroules, Duke of 
Ferrara, had quarrelled with the Venetians. He was 
also in disgrace with Sixtus. In the war, which had 
ensned between the Pope and Florence, in consequence 
of the Pazzi aflEitdr, and the hanging of the Archbishop 
of Pisa, Duke Hercules had accepted the place of 
General on the Florentine side. For which highly 
irreligious conduct Heaven's vicar had excommunicated 
him, and ' declared ' him' deprived of his dukedom. 
Hercules of Ferrara however' declared, that excommu- 
nicated he might 'bei> but > thai '^Duks'^^f Ferrara he 
would live and die by the graoe' of hi9' own right arm. 

The business in- hand ' therefore i between Sixtus and 
the Republic was 'first 'to ^ unite ''their r force 'for the 
destruction of this audacious rebel, and then to' decide 
who was to have the spoil. ^ The Bepublic said they 
would have Ferrara ;— ^and meant it. The Pope said 
that it should belong to the Church ; but meant, that 
it should fall to the lot of Girolamo, and form the 
main pillar of that edifice of family greatness, for 
which Sixtus lived and laboured. 

But in stating the high policy of princes with this 
naked brutality, — ^into which the necessity of brevity 
has betrayed the writer — ^there, is a danger, that per- 
verse and ill-constituted idiosyncrasies may picture to 
themselves Counts, high and mighty Signers, and even 
Heaven's Vicegerent himself under the figure and 
similitude of some Bill Sikes, (Artful Dodger, and 
reverend Fagin contending with mutually deceptive 
intentions respecting some equally nobly won booty. 

It becomes the historian therefore to lose no time 
in having recourse to those means, which the time- 
honoured practice and general consent of the world have 

appointed for the decorous draping and nobilitating 

l2 
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similar pftssagea of history. BUI Sikes in Doge's 
bonnet and ermine cloak, a venerable Fo^n duly 
tiara-ed and apostolically elected, and an Artful Dodger 
in knightly guise, with a lovely and brilliant she-dodger 
by his side, gracefully going through decorous festivi- 
ties in ducal halls in the midst of admiring satel- 
lites, -will offend uo pro^ietiak 

Hasten we then to th« all-potent nfboUiery, vhidk, 
decently differences the monaroh and tha bo^w. 

Of these Venetian festtTities, it bo h^pona, that i^' 
old Roman friend Jaoopo of Toltem haa kft oa iho 
account of an eye-witness. Taking a me bojidapi 
from diary-writing in the o^ntal of the woild, ha had 
gone, he tells us,* to Tisit certain relations at Zinooa. 
And thence, led by the desire of seeing the world, 
" videndi studio," he visited Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Padoa.- In the latter city he heard that the Count 
Girolamo and bis noble lady bad just arrived at 
Venice, having passed not by the route of Padua, bat 
by Comacchio and the marshes, for the sake of avoid- 
ing Ferrara. So our curioas Jaoopo, who like a gad- 
about gossip as lie was, could not resist the temptation 
of being present on such an occasion, left his horses 
with the innkeeper at Padua ; and hiring a boat on the 
Brenta, sailed for Venice — " Navigavi Venetiaa." 

The day after his arrival was Sunday, on which 
day at noon " the noble Virgins of Venice, to the 
number of an hundred and thirty-two, all, if not 
equally beautiful, equally loaded with gems, gold, 
and pearls, offered the Count, in the great hall of the 
ducal palace, a most magnificent spectacle, worthy of 
being remembered throughout all time." Giovanni 

■ Bar. lUl. BoripL, torn, sziii. p. 342. 
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Mocenigo, the Doge, sat on a lofty dais between 
Girolamo and Catherine. All the nobility of Venice 
were ranged tier above tier around the hall, in such 
numbers, that Jacopo never remembered having seen 
such an assembly even at Rome, except on occasion of 
the jubilee. Dancing was kept up till it was dark. 
Then white wax-candles were lighted in such numbers 
that night became more brilliant than day. Games of 
various kinds were then exhibited till the fourth hour 
after sunset. Then the feasting began — feasting of 
which it was difficult to say whether quantity or quality 
were the more wonderful! The .women's dresses, 
'* lit a peritis ifUeZ%o,"— as I ; am given to .understand 
by such as are up in such matters, ;were estimated to 
be worth three hundred thousand gold pieces, r 

Other particulars of the doings at Venice on this 
occasion, and of the great honour shown to the Count 
by the Signory, have been preserved in a letter* by the 
Archdeacon of Forli, to Lorenzo de' Medici, from the 
tone of which it should seem that, although in the 
suite of his sovereign, his real business at Venice was 
to act as spy for Lorenzo. This good Archdeacon 
tells his correspondent that it cannot be denied that 
the Signory have treated the Count in the most dis- 
tinguished manner, that any prince was ever treated 
by them in the memory of man. He relates how forty 
noble citizens were sent to meet him at Malamocco ; 
how the Senators themselves, with the Doge on board 
the Bucentaur, and an hundred and fifteen noble ladies 
to do honour to the Countess Catherine, came out to 
St. Clement iq the Lagoon, two miles from Venice, 
and escorted him iuto the city, with every possible 

* Printed bj Fabroni, in his life of Lorenio, from the original in the 
Fbrentino archi? es. 
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marie of respect and rejoicing ; how the Doge received 
him the next^day etandlng at the foot of llie Giant's 
■taircsBe ; how he had been created " Gentilhuomo di 
Venezis;" and how the Senate bad assembled and 
prooeoded in his presence to transKct certain businees, 
in order that he might Bee their mode of procedure. 
NotwiihrtandinB all which, adds this tr-itor Archdeacon, 
and olerer spy, " I am certain that this visit haa pro- 
duced no frail, which need give umbrage to your 
liOrdflhip, or onr other friends. Nor am I by any 
meana sorry Hiat it haa taken place ; as I know, that 
despite all this Bhow of respect, tlie Count has seen 
here oertain tfaiogs, which have been discouraging to 
him rather than otherwise." 

And, indeed, the experience of his brother the Car- 
dioal'i visit to Venice, and its results, ought to have 
been sofflcieut to warn Oirolamo, that the grave Sena- 
tors of the Bepnblic were not unwont to laugh in their 
sleeves, while fooling vain young courtierB to the top 
of thur bent with all sorts of external honours and 
gala-making, and sending them away wholly unsped, 
as regarded Uie substantial objects of their mission. 
How far Count Girolamo, and Catherine on whose 
counsel, we are told, he relied much on occa«OD of this 
visit to Venice, having taken her thither fbr the express 
purpose of availing bbnself of it, were contented with 
the result of their negotiations, we have no meana of 
knowing, though Burriel undertakes to say, that he 
was highly dissatisfied. But it will be seen in the 
sequel, that Iiorenzo's correspondent, the Archdeacon, 
had found the means of arriving at a very correct 
opinion of the real intentions of the Venetian states- 
men. 

The Count and Countess reached Imola on their 
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retam on the 88rd of September, and remained there 
till the 9th of October. While still busy there, accord- 
ing to the historians, in making yarioos provisions for 
the amelioration of their territories and the benefit of 
their subjects, they received news £rom Forli of the 
discovery of a dangerous conspiracy for the purpose of 
restoring the dynasty of the Ordekffi. The conspi- 
rators proposed to assassinate Girolamo on his journey 
from Imola to Forli ; and then with the help of the 
Lord of Faenza, who was an unde of the banished 
Ordelaffi, of the Lord of- Bologna, and above all of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, whorhadby'no means forgotten 
the ill turn he owed thelBiariii' to secure the city for its 
ancient masters. :^ * r* i/f* tvi'n::i> ;;i$/ !• 

It is upon the occasion of this (.conspiracy that we 
learn, for the first time, from the "reluctant admission 
of the historians, that two others having the same 
object had already been crushed by the vigilance of 
Francesco Tolentino, governor of Forli, in the course 
of the year 1480, before the new sovereign had yet 
visited his principality. On both these occasions the 
clergy implicated in tiiem had been exiled for a while, 
and the laymen hung in the orthodox manner.* And 
now the turbulent artisans of Forli are trying again 
the same desperate game. The only consolation to the 
feelings of the ii\jured sovereigns, was to be found in 
the fectf says Burriel, that no noble was engaged in the 
affidr. Happily our vigilant Tolentino has the leaders 
of the conspiracy safe in the fort of Bavaldino before 
any mischief is done, beyond the paiofrd effect of so 
much ingratitude on the feelings of the gracious sove- 
reigns. 

The historians are diffuse in indignant moralising 

• Note 9. 
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on tiiia " ingratitude," and perrerseness. It seems 
true, indeed, that Girolamo and Catherine sliowed 
themselTes inclined to govern according to the best 
extant lights of state-craft. But these writers omit to 
temember, that the Biarii were usur])ers ; and that the 
ousted fiimily, and old familiar name, with its thtee 
centuries of history clinging round it, now represented 
by two yotmg men, known to tlie Forli artisans only hy 
their unmerited misfortunes, were sure in absence and 
exile to be remembered mtli affection, and associated 
irith a thousand " good-old -times " recollections, more 
potent over the minds of ignorantly patriotic burghers, 
than modem fiscal reforms. The Ordelafft pretenders 
have no biographers except tlieir enemies ; and we must 
trust therefore to our imaginations for tlieir view of 
these recurring conspiraoiee. 

The Count and Countess hastened to Forll on bear- 
ing these tidings from Tolentino. All danger was bow- 
ever over ; and Girolamo with mB^animona clemency 
— mncb praised by his biogn^her — gave orders that 
no vengeance should be inflicted . . . till after be 
bad left Forii. 

Tills he immediately did, starting for Bome witli 
Catherine on the 14th of October. And ten days after- 
wards, the good people of Forli received the necessaiy 
lesson from the sight of four corpses dangling from as 
many windows of the PaUuto PiibbUco. 

The second residence in Bome, which followed tbis 
return in October, 1461, was characterised by events of 
a very different kind from those which had imparted 
so frative a character to those first four years. In the 
early days of his Papacy, the efforts of Sixtns to tarn 
hia elevation to account in the only manner in which it 
was valuable to him, had been crowned with success by 
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the establishment of his son — or nephew — as prince of 
the third-rate states of Forli and Imola. The bolder 
attempt, which followed, to acquire ;for him the domi- 
nion of Florence at the expense of so much black and 
odious guilt had, as' has been seen, not only failed, but 
had entailed on Italy two years of war. And now they^ V^ 
same undying ambition and insatiable avarice was driv- 
ing him into the still greater misfortunes, which resulted 
fSrom his endeavours to appropriate the dukedom of 
Ferrara. 

Though much discontented with . Girolamo's^failure 
in the object of his visit to Venice, in as much as the 
Signory, while giving him abundance of fair words, had 
steadily evaded any engagement as to relinquishing 
their pretentions to Ferrara, when its Duke should be 
driven out by their joints forces, Sixtus, nevertheless, 
determined on continuing his alliance with them, in 
the hope that, when the prey was hunted down, he 
might find the means of appropriating it to himself. 
The Venetian Senators were doubtless guided in their 
secret counsels by similar considerations. 

Every effort was at first made at Home to conceal 
the existence of such an understanding ; and the Pope 
was, in public loud in his- abuse of the Bepublic. But 
Ferdinand, the crafty and cautious old King of Naples, 
was not to be taken in by any such means. And the 
first consequence of the Pope's policy was the necessity 
of sending troops with Girolamo at their head to the 
Neapolitan firontier to oppose the hostile movementcf of 
the Neapolitans, who, under the command of Alfonzo, 
the King's son, threatened to force their way through 
the Boman states, for the purpose of going to the assist- 
ance of the Duke of Ferrara. Most of the other 
states of Italy, as usual, joined in the quarrrel ; the 
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greater potentates for the protection of their own, or 
the hope of acquiring nev dominions ; and the lesser, 
as nsoal, in the capacity of mercsnarieB and " condot* 
tieri " captains. Thus all Italy was in a state of war 
^and confusion. 
^ 4^^"^ order to meet Alfonzo with as powerful a foroe as 
^' possible, Qirolamo sent to his trusty governor, 
Tolentino, to come from Forli, and bring with him as 
strong a band of Forlivesi as lie could rtuse. The 
Bbhop Magnani was appointed governor in his absence.* 
But hiskreTerenoe, ftightwiad «t the zemambnuM of 
former conspiracies, and sedng ground of -siiqidan in 
everything, so used his tsflum^, impziaoiiing, eatifi>* 
eating, and racking iba lieges, even to desth, zi^ and 
left, that the commander of the fortress, after fruitlesaly 
remonstrating with the bishop, wrote to Qirolamo, that 
if he wished to preserve his position in Forli, he moat 
lose no time in putting a atop to the proceedings of his 
churchman governor. So Tolentino had to be sent 
back in a harry. 

At length, on the Slst of August, 1483, Girolamo at 
the head of the Papal troops, and the celebrated 
" condottiere," Robert Malatesta, at the head of the 
Venetians, gave battle to the Neapolitans near Velletri, 
and won a victory over them. The success, such as it 
was, produced no very important or decisive conse- 
quences ; but of coarse the almost was made of it at 
Rome. Girolamo marched into the city in triumph, and 
prisoners and standards were paraded and presented to 
his lady Countess, who mast have felt, thinks Burriel, 
that this was the happiest day in her life. It may well 
be doubted, however, whether Catherine felt much 

■ Burrial, p. 108. 
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happiness <m the occasion^ though she no doubt played 
her soTerei^ part before the public eye as well on that 
day as^ on so many others. She faMd little cause for 
happiness. Things were not looking well for her and 
hers in those days. News had recently been received^ 
of the siege of Forll by some of the allies of the Duke|^ jC 
of Ferrara ; and though the attack had been beaten 'ir 
off, mischief had been done : there was expense to be 
incurred, and future danger to befeared. 

Borne itself, moreover, was by no means a place to 
be happy in during these latter years of Sixf^yi IV.'s 
Papacy. The scarcity of all necessaries was'^treme, 
the dbtress very great, and the discontent threatening. 
A large portion of the Papal force, however much 
needed in the field, was obliged to bi3 retaiped in Bome 
for fear of a rising of the people. Wine was hardly to 
be procured. Many taverns were shut up, firom abso- 
lute impossibility of pbtaining food and drink to offer 
their customers.*' Grain was *at an unprecedented 
price ; and the bakers were compelled, under pain of 
fine and imprisonment, to purchase their supplies at 
granaries established by the Pope, for the storing of 
inferior com imported by him at a low price fix)m 
Naples, and sold at an enormous profit. And the 
bread made from this grain, says Infessura, t ** was 
black, stinking, and abominable, eaten only from neces- 
sity, and the cause of much disease.'* 

Another misfortune was the death of the great 
soldier Bobert Malatesta, who survived his Velletii 
victory only fifteen days. He died in Bome, in all pro-, 
bability of fever' caused by his exertions in the battle. 

* n Kotario di Nantiporio. Ap. B«r. ItaL Script, torn. ill. ptr. 2, 
p. 1188. 
. t Bmr. lUL Script, iom. iiL par. 8, p. 1188. 
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.'Bat public mmour, as ubuoI, spoke of poison, and 
attributed his death to Qirolamo's jealousy of Lib 
share in the ooium&nd of t!ie forces. Sucli accusations 
are of interest only as indicative of the motives which 
the public mind of the time deemed with probability 

uAkttributable to its great men, and of the deeds which 
were considered likely to have been perpetrated. 

He was burifld in the church of St. Peter witli all 
honour, " withAixty-four torches and many banners and 
many standarda, of which one bore his arms imd this 
motla.:tfjVmi, vidi, vici ; victoriam Sixto dcdi; Mor» 
intndit gloria ; ' and a oatafidqa* as if lie had ben a 
pope."* The more mordant .oontemptffuy diaiist, 
Infesaora, in recording fiisu.ftinand honours, mitM 
that once upon a time Siena having been Hbentted 
from the Florentines by some great captain, the Sienese 
were at a great losa what honours and recompense to 
award him. Whereupon a citizen rose and said, *' Let 
OB put him to death, and then worship him as a saint, 
and BO make him oar perpetual protector ;" which waa 
accordingly done. "Now, it is said — not that I alto- 
gether believe it," honestly aAda Infessum, who bitterly 
hated Sixtus — ". that the Pope imitated these Sienese 
in the matter . of Malatesta's death and the honours 
shown to his dead body." 

Many curious indications of the strange disorder 
and wretched state of Rome during these years may 
be gleaned from the prolix daily notices of these 
laborious old diarists. 

On the S3rd of January, 1463, died " the poor old 
Cardinal de Rohan, who waa robbed in life and robbed 
in death. For just before his death, Measer Bernardo 

* Hot. ii Hutiporto. Ap. Itw. ltd. Script, tob. Ul p«r. S, p. US3. 
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de' Massimi " (a scion of a princely house !) ** broke 
into his dwelling through the church of St. ApoUinare, 
and robbed it of thirty thousand?* ducats' worth of 
richly wrought plate, with which he got clear off to 
Venice. And when the body was being carried to his 
burial, the friars of St. Augustin fought with the frian 
of Santa Maria Maggiore for certain gold brocade with 
which the corpse was covered, and belaboured each 
other with the torches. And then there was such a 
row that swords were drawn, and the rings that the 
corpse had on its fingers and the mitre on.4t8 head 
were stolen." ^ 

Here is another queer little picture furnished by the 
same anonymous ''Notary of Nantiporto : *' • 

One of ihe great SaveUi family, the Signor Mariano, 
is a prisoner in St.- Angelo. One night, the 25th of 
July, 1488, the cardinal-governor' of the castle, the 
constable and other authorities are supping in the 
garden behind the fortress ; and after supper sit play- 
ing cards till three in the morning. While they are 
thus engaged, Signor Mariano contrives to escape from 
the prison. At four a. m., armed men are searching all 
Rome for him, in vain ; for he is safe out of the cify. 
A bad business for the convives of that pleasant 
supper and card party ; for that same day. Pope Sixtus, 
who does not like his prison^ to escape him, goes in 
person and in a great passion to St Angelo, " and 
stayed there almost the whole day, and drove out the 
governor and the constable and the whole of the rest 
of the party." 

Shortly afterwards we have the following anecdote 
preserved for us by Stefano Infessura : 

A certain youth, one Messer Gianantonio di Parma, 
a deformed hunchback, and "monster of a man," 
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grossly ignorant beodes, and of finfiusums HmoMM^, 
had paid down two hundred and flffy dnoata to CSouat 
Oirolamo, and. promiaed a> tfaonaand to the Pope timm 
place. So Siztoa aenda this promiaing youth to tlMi 
Auditors of the Bota^ the hi^ieat^ moat learnedt and 
most respected legal body in Borne, with oidav to 
admit him at once as <me of their number 1. /Hie 
members of that oourt demurred; humbly pointing onft 
that it was contrary to all law and cnatom to appdnt aa 
Auditor of the Bota one not. qualified by the uanal 
preparatory degfeea and examinationa. The Pope» ia 
reply, ordered a body of goarda to march down to the 
court, and take all tilie membera priaonenu But that 
grave and learned body, having receiTed notioe of what 
was coming, quicUy broke up their sitting, and ** stole 
off secretly, every man to his . own house, not by the 
direct way, but by Trasteyere, for fear of being caught 
aiid taken to prison.*' Hereupon Messer Qianantonio, 
baulked of his place, demanded his two hundred and 
fifty ducats back again from the Count. But it by no 
means suited that magnanimous Prince to refund. So 
he angrily answered that the money had been an 
unconditional gift ! In which characteristic story, it is 
doubtful whether the Pope's audacious attempt, in 
despite of all law, decency, and reason, or the apparent 
ease with which the Papal vengeance was escaped, is 
the more strange. 

But nothing is more curiously indicative of the 
disjointed state of society, and general disorder pre- 
vailing in these times, than the frequent apparent 
powerlessness of rulers wielding despotic authority to 
do as they would with things immediately, as it should 
seem, beneath their hand. Nothing works regularly. 
Appointed forces abdicate their functions; and the 
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* 
podtioh of the baulked autocrat puts one in mind of 
that of the old woman of the nursery rhyme': ** Fire 
won't bum rope, — ^rope won't hang man;" and the 
despot can't get over the small stile that impedes the 
path of his wishes. The immediate instruments of 
the tyrant's will, act as if he were a bad child or dan- 
gerous madman. If his orders can be evaded, or 
escaped from for the day, it is probable that the 
morrow may find him busy with some new fr^ak of 
power. As there is no inviolable law, there is no 
certain line of demarcation between the criminal and 
the correct citizen. And all the imass.^of society is 
prepared to oppose at least such, inert resistance as it 
can with safety, to the unr^afiionablc^wiUof anrunre- 

spected master. •• ^ .- ».M-'ry»ir ^y .vt»ifvr v!* 1- 

Another curious trait of manners has been preserved 
by two of the diarists so frequently cited.* Girolamo 
had besieged and driven out the Colonnas from one of 
their castles in the neighbourhood of Bome. This 
achievement was of course made much of in the city ; 
and a young painter, one Antonio, son of Giuliano, 
made the bombardment t^e subject of a picture. All 
the fight was, we are told, painted to the life with its 
various incidents and episodes.' ^j^ut in one comer of 
th.e picture, the painter, in one of those whimsical 
moods so often indulged in by the artists of that day, 
had represented t a lady in closer conversation with a 
Franciscan friar than was consistent with strict pro- 
priety. The painting was talked of; and to the poor 
painter's great delight, the Pope desired to see it 
Sixtuswas at first much pleased ; but then observing the 

* Kotario di Nantiporto. Ren lUL Script, torn. iiL par. S, p. 1087.— 
InfeMun, nune Tolume, p. 1178. 
t Note 10. 
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two flgnxea aboTe mentioiied, he took it into his lietd 
tliat the lady was intended to represent fhe Connteaa 
Catherine. Whereiqponi without fbrther ado, he ordered 
the painter io he ' put on' the rack; and then hnng, — 
hifiihoose to<he^8aoked;^and all his and his&dier^ 
8alMrtanoeNiOonfiBoated.T AH' of which was done, 
ezoept the* hanjpng, for whioh* exile was snhstiitated, 
oii the- pretext that fhe bffisnder was little better than 
oraasy«>'»^ ' . . '>\t ' •• ^ ■ 

llie oonstant canse, however, of the worst and most 
freqnen^^^of the disorders that then rendered Borne 
little better than a den of outlaws and anarchy, was the 
great feud between the Oolonnas and the Orsini, in 
which the Pope and Girolamo warmly espoused the side 
of the latter. No pretext was too flimsy, no injustice 
top flagrant,' no violence too lawless, for these mlers 
to commit,^ in pursuit of the utter ruin of the hated 
fiimily.^»''^u :.f'^= .v^;c.^,-«-/v« 

'At lengtl^ on theiSOtk of March, 1484, there was 
** such work in Bome;^ as I neyer' saw the like in my 
day," ^ says the Notary of Nantiporto. . All the %Orsini 
and Qirolamo'Biario with them^i armed themselves for 
a ni(^t attack on the palaces of the Colonnas, with the 
especial purpose of di^troying the Protonotary Colonna, 
the head of that &mily. They, well knowing of the 
intended attack, which was in; no wise kept secret, 
made the best preparations for defence that they could, 
barricading the streets with loads of hay and beams, 
Sec. Thus, during that whole day, '* Borne , was in 
great trouble, and every one was in arms." Every 
body made their own dwelling as secure as possible ; 
and ^* I," says the Notary, '* put two carts fiill of stones 

* Notario di Ktntiporto. Rer. ItaL Soripii torn, ill pi 2, p. 1084. 
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before my door, and shored it np well with beams, and 
did the same to the windows ; and all night long I 
heard them crying on the bridge, ' Orso ! Orso ! 
Chiesa ! Ghiesa ! ' with much sounding of trumpets, 
and continual discharges of fire-arms.*' 

The magistrates of Bome, the " Conserratori/' the 
Senators, the ** Caporioni," and many notable citizens, 
went to the Pope in the midst of the tumult, to 
endeavour to bring about a pacification. But ih6 
fierce and vindictive old man would hear of no terms 
of submission or reconciliation till the Protonotary 
should give himself up into his hands. There was 
littie doubt what would be the result of such a 
step. But the Golonna, seeing that it was the only 
chance of appeasing the storm that threatened to 
destroy his whole race, at length declared that he 
would go to the Pope. The other members of his 
fiunily, however, would not permit him to do so ; but 
determined that he should pass Uie night in the house 
of the Cardinal Colonna, his kinsman. 

That night, after a regular bombardment, in the 
course of which many lives were lost on both sides, the 
houses both of the Cardinal and the Protonotary were 
taken by assault, and given up tdipillage. The dwell- 
ings of many private citizens were also sacked in the 
tumult and confusion. At last, the Protonotary sur- 
rendered to Yirgilio Orsini, who, together with the 
Count Qirolamo, dragged him off to the Pope. As for 
the Cardinal, " aU that he possectsed was given up to 
plunder ; his gold and silver, his robes, rich tapestry, 
and household goods, even to his hat." * As Yirgilio 
Orsini and Oirolamo Biario took the Protonotary 

* InfeMun, iom. Ui., por. iL p. 1168. 
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throng the streets, the Count made Berenil ftttempts 
to pot AD end to their priaoner with his arquebosB, 
but ma prevented by Orsini. " Ab I ah 1 traitor," 
Bcreamed the Cooat to his enemy, " when I get yon 
into my bands I will hang you by the neck." j 

The Pope ordered him ti) be taken to St. Aiigelo : I 
and there Girolamo did get him into his hands. The ^ 
tomunta to which be was subjected in those secret 
tbick-iralled torturs chambers, are described as bor- 
hble. " At last," writes Infessura," goaded by his 
feelingsinto the unwonted eloqaence of irony, " the 
most holy Father in Christ, our Lord and UaBter, 
together with his accomplice, the Count Girolamo, 
according to their innate and wonted clemency, mercy, 1 
and justice, which thay h&TO ererBhovn, and still ahxmt 
towards the fidthfol sons of holy MoUier Ghnzch, ham 
ffven OS a crowning proof of their admirable qualities 
and hearts. For the medical men. aommoned by tliem- 
aelves to the priaon of the Frotonotary Golonna, have 
declared, that the yaried aad. most ezcraciating tat- 
tnres to which he^ has been subjected, have made it 
impossible that he should live." He then prooeeds to 
give a detailed account, according to the report of the 
surgeons, of the iqjuies inflicted on every part <rf 
the unfortunate man's bodyr which, cnrioafl as it is 
in its indications of the sdeotific ingenuity of the tax- 
turers, ia too punful for reproduction. 

Sut though the Colonna was dying, he did not die 
fast enough. On the 30th of J^une, therefore, the 
anniversary, as lofessnra remarks, of the decapitation 
of St. Paul by Nero, " Hia Holineas, our Lord and 
Master, inflicted a similar fate on the Protonotary." 



• Tom. ilL par. IL p. IITO. 
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The mnfilated bddy wmi th^ dressed in tile and 
gtoi^M tagH ih mock^iy of bid kfe ratik and statei 
attd BO sent to his mothef . " And I, Stefano Infe6Siira« 
the writ^ of this history^ saw it with thes6 ^yes, and 
buried his body with th^tfe handdl For no otheif 
eitiz^n of the Colonna faction Would meddle in the 
mlitfer, as I suppose, frblxi feai*." 

It is to be observed thcfrefore thilt oiiif ^hronider 
was evidently A Warm partisan of the j^rsecuted 
family. But his narrative has all the( ehAtacteristics' 
of tnithfiilness as to iid facts. Wieatlfeit any ill-deed 
of the opporite faiitioii tests oiAf oti Mmmon report, 
or Huspicion, he re<iords the ^cniKktidli, but alWAyc^ 
inarkd it as only a report. Besides thiit he* i^ itf the 
main perfectly corroborated by thd Appaftatly inipaiftial 
Notary of Nantiporto. 

Aftei^ the deflCth of the Protonofary the Colonnas 
attempted by submission to makef peace with Sixtus, 
so ad to preserve some remnant of the family posses*' 
siotiS. But Sixtusi though trembling on the verge of 
the grave himself, would heftr of no peace or recon- 
ciliation as long as there' iNBiiiMdiied! aiiythii^g belonging 
to k Colonna, which might lie Wifenched from' them foi^ 
the enriching of a lUario. ^^ 

Yet the horizon was daily glfowing darker ai'ound 
the fortunes and long-cherished hope and aims of thd 
rapidly declining Pontiff. Some mbnthcf ptevioucdy to 
the events just related, he had found hiikiself forced to 
change suddenly and scandalously his policy with 
regard to the Venetians. As doouf ad theii* success 
agldnst the Duke of Ferrara seemed imminent, almost 
all the other states of Italy became seriously alarmed 
at the prospect of so great an accession of territory 
and power to the great Republic already so formidable 
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little obstacle to the peace Italy so much needed. But 
the Holy Father (!) would hear of no peace. Each 
courier that brought news from the camp, which 
indicated the probability of such a solution, inflicted 
a blow that prostrated him. He was seen by the few 
who had access to him, plunged in deep melancholy, 
and totally unable to rally his fiedling strength. 

At length came envoys with the news that peace was 
made ; — made without consent, intervention, or stipu- 
lation of his! The messengers ' )Rdth decorously 
malicious hypocrisy, pretended to think that they wer6 
the bearers of acceptable tidings, — enlarged on the 
blessings thus secured to Italy, which must be so 
consolatory to the paternal heart of the father of the 
faithful, and congratulated him on the prospect of 
durable repose opened to the bleeding country. Every 
word was a rankUng stab to the heart of the despairing 
but still implacable Ponti£F. "Vt^llingly would he have 
clutched with those shaking hands, which he was 
compelled to raise in hypocritical benediction, the 
throats of these babblers of peace and reconciliation. 
But the blow was fatal to the sinking old man. 
Ferrara and its fair dukedom would never now belong 
to kith or kin of his. So Siztus ^umed his face to the 
wall and died.* 

• 12th of August, 1484. 
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PriDMiboii 9(gHi{rr-P«r 4«i«Mi COtbMlf ^Mi»THi» li 
Hlghi BI4« to W^d^ tad ito Bitrnlti— lAn AiwMtn» lo lAUi 
■nlmiHil ri InoM Mi Bihto 

Y|5T, to » efftito e^(«n|i ^asbm liad ^one Im vpfk 
imdatti|ine4tba4«tiitt0f)|it>M?t« lUi^ "^ tmSif'' mm 
{oxmifiip tboQ|^ n9( wfti^ aUibn iq^landouv foid nil ^ 
guHi^rwtee^ for 4wrf)fli|gr vMofc )\§ up tird^nUy wwhedL 

l^^ Jopoly ppU, I^^^^^ollab}^ ambitioo, hard ^pw$rd 

9trugglp» paifiept g^^deni^d in th^ fM^^uirement of the 
reputation t^i^t wim tp be his fodclery ami audacious 
spwrning of that laddw whe?^ tbp height was wop, had 
obtained the deaired j^vbx^. The name of jEtiario was 
written among tho^e pf the princes of Italy. And fill 
those deep theolpgieal readinge, so well and earnestly 
pursued as to have made this poor friar the ** gr^teat 
theologian of the day*" *' profound casuist," confessor, 
doctor, general of all Franciscans, and finally, aposto- 
lically chosen head of all Christ's Church, never led him 
to doubt the adequacy of such reward in return for a 
soul smirched, and moral nature degraded ! Well ! we 
must not attempt to weigh in our nineteenth-century 
atmosphere the deeds done, and still less, the thoughts 
conceived in the grosser fifteenth-century air, or presume 
to judge even a pernicious Pope. But for his "theology,** 
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his science of God .... I think that there are some 
materials here for forming a judgment of that 

The ** noble " family had got founded. From base- 
bom £Bkther and base-bom mother, very unexceptionably 
legitimate and ** noble," princes had been bom by due 
application of properly paid sacerdotal rites at proper 
times and seasons. Strange to think of ! And now 
the business in hand was only to keep what had been 
gained, to ''defend our legitimate position, and the 
birthright of our children." And that holding our own 
without an apostolic uncle, may be more difficult than 
was the making it our own with that assistance. 

In truth, the difference between the position of Giro- 
lamo and his wife, as long as the breath of life lingered 
in the nostrils of the terrible old man, and that which it 
became the instant that breath had departed was tre- 
mendous. The fall was a stunningtone. 

But Catherine was not stunned. Though alone in 
Bome at that critical moment — for Girolamo was with 
the troops engaged in driving the Colonnas out of their 
fastnesses in the neighbourhood of the city— she 
showed herself, on this her first meeting with difficulty 
and danger, as promptiy energetic and as equal to the 
emergency as she did on many a subsequent not less 
trying occasion. Anticipating the more tardy action 
of the Sacred College, now the only existing authority 
in Bome, she threw herself into the CasUe of St. 
Angelo, and taking possession of it in the name of her 
husband, as Commander of the, Forces, found there a 
safe asylum for herself and children, during the first 
outburst of anarchy that followed the Pontiff's death. 

The step was by no means a stronger one than the 
necessities of the case required. When Girolamo 
returned to Bome on the 14th, he found his home a 
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ruin^ The state.pf Borne was like that of a dty'^hm 
up to pillage. . The fErtreeto were filled with eitiam 
canying property of all aorta hither and thither, in the 
endeavour to find aome comparatiTdy aafe place of 
stowage for it. Those who had juat aacked the hoQSsa 
of others were as rniioh at fk losa to, preserve thefar 
plunder as the more Intimate ownera were to aave their 
properly. All whq were in any wiae connected wftb 
the lUarii were of coorae more especially exposed la 
danger. Thq |arge magazines belonging to a cerliHb 
Oioyaimi Battiata Fallav|dnit a brother-in-law of 
Count Girolamo, which had for aeyeral yeara eacapid| 
by fraudulent connivance^ ftom all yiaita of the tax- 
gatherer, were utterly gutted* Tha moli found ta 
them, we are specially told,* all the wax intended for 
the obsequies of the Pontiff, a large quantity of alum, 
and much quicksilver, Th^ Oenoese merchants, of 
wbon^ there were many at Bome, were particularly 
obnoxious to the mpb, as countrymen of the deceased 
Pope. But little property of value was found in the 
Count's palace. We have seen it all prudently packed 
off in time to ForU. But the mob revenged themselves 
for their dissapointment by almost destroying the house 
itself. Marble doorways and window-cases were 
wi'encbed from the walls, and carried off. What could 
not be remoyed wa^ destroyed. The green-houses, 
and even the treea in the gardens, were ^tterly devas-; 
tated. One mob rushed out of the city to a farm 
belonging to the Count in the neighbourhood, and 
there made) booty of a hundred cows, as many goats, 
and a great number of pigs, asses, geese, and poultry, 
which belonged, says Infessura, to the Countess. 

* InfoHiirt, torn. iiL por. ii. p. 1186. 
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Other indioations of onr heroine's good house-keeping 
were found in enormous ptores of salt meat, round 
Parma cheeses, and very large quantities of Oreek 
wine. The huge granaries, also, from which Sixtus 
had deriyed so unrighteous a gain, fell, of course, an 
easy prey to the plunderers. 

By the 82nd of August the Sacred College had suof 
ceeded in some degree in restoring Bome to a condition 
of not more than usual disorder^ On that day Oiro- 
lamo formally undertook to give up into the hands of 
the CardinalS| the castle an4 fUl tfie fortresses of the 
Church — but not till they had consented to discharge 
his little bill of 4000 ducats for arrears of pay aq 
General of the forces. 

It would seem, however, as if his actiye and energetic 
partner had conceived at the last moment some idea of 
maintaining her position in St. Angelo contrary to her 
husband's undertaking — probably until the result of 
the coming election should be ascertained. For the 
College was informed, that during the night between 
the 24th and the 25th, which had been fixed for the 
handing oyer of the fortress, a hundred and fifty armed 
men had been quietly marched into it. The Cardinals 
were exceedingly indignant at this breach of good 
laith. It must be concluded, however, that Catherine, 
strong-hearted as she was, did not find herself suffi* 
dently strong for the contest she clearly seems to have 
meditated. For Infessura concludes the incident by 
saying that '' the Cardinals, nevertheless, took care that 
thei Countess with all her family, and with the said 
hundred and fifty men at arms, should evacuate the 
Castle on the 25th," as had been stipulated. 

Accordingly, on that day, she and Oirolamo left 
Rome, and arrived at Forli on the 4th of September. 
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On the 29tti, vhile they were etill on their journey, 
Ckrdinal Cibo was creat«d Pope by the name of Inno- 
oent Vni, 

The news of this election was most important and most 
mlfiome to the Bovereigos of Forli ; for Innocent VIII. 
had been most materially asBisted in his elevation by 
tha two Biario Cardinals, one the consin and the other 
the nephew of Qirolamo. Infessura lets us into quite 
enough of the secrets of the Conclave which elected 
Innocent Till., to make it clear how grossly simoniaoal 
was their choice — an afftdr of unblushing bargain and 
barter altogether. And it may be safely concluded 
that Girolamo and his fortunes were not forgotten in 
the agreement for the price of the voices of the Car- 
dioals hiB kinsmen. 

Aecotdingly, on the fourth day after their arrival at 
Forll, -arrived three documents, executed in due form : 
the first recognising and confirming the Count's inves- 
titnre, with the principalitieB of Forli and Imolft; the 
aeoond continuing his appointment as G^eneral of the 
Apostolic forces ; and the third dispensing with Iha ren- 
dence in Rome which his office in usual oonrse entailed.* 

Notwithstanding these great points gained, tlia 
position of Girolamo and Catherine was a difficult one, 
and Tery different indeed from what it had been at the . 
period of their last arrival in their capital. On Hub 
occasion we hear nothing of festal processions and olive 
branches, of balls,toumaments,orspeechifications. The 
Forllvesi, doubUesB, already appreciated by anticipation 
the great difference, soon to be more vividly brooght 
home to them, between belonging to an enormonaly 
wealthy Papal favonrite, who had Uie means of freely 
spending among them a portion of the imnwnae 

•B«irrM,p.lSl. 
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reyenUes deriyed from sources which in no way wnuig 
their withers, and being the subjects of a needy prince, 
who expected to draw from them the principal part of 
his income. 

Besides, the abortiye attempts to increase his pos- 
sessions, which had formed the leading object of his 
life for the last eight years, had most materially con- 
tributed to increase the difficulties of holding what he 
had acquired under his present changed circumstances. 
Lorenzo de' Medici, at Florence, whom he had failed to 
assassinate, Hercules d'Este, at Ferrara, whom he had 
fedled to driye from his dukedbm by force, and the 
Venetians whom Sixtus had suddenly jilted the year 
before to ally himself with their enenUes, and had then 
excommunicated, were none of them likely to be yery 
cordial or JuSe neighbours, and were not unlikely to 
lend a fayourable ear, and, under the rose, a helping 
hand to those perseyering Ordelaffi youths, who were 
always in search of some such means of recoyering the 
heritage of their ancestors. 

Thus the four years following the death of Sixtus 
were little else for Girplamo and Catherine, than a 
period of continually increasing difficulty and struggle. 
To the sources of trouble indicated aboye Oirolamo 
soon added by his imprudence another, which in the 
sequel led to consequences still more fatal. At the 
time of the Pope's death he had, as may easily be 
imagined from some little indications we haye had of 
his theory and practice of administration of the Papal 
a£EairB, a yery considerable sum of ready money in his 
hands. But for the last thirteen years of his life his 
command *of resources had been practically almost 
unlimited ; and he was wholly unused to the necessity 
of abstaining from what he wished on account of con- 
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nderation^ of cost. He was a man of magnificent 
and expensive tastes ; and like his apostolic kioBmani 
had especially that, most fatal to the pocket, of 
building. At the same Ume, the extremely distressed 
state of the people of his principalities at tlie period of 
his second arrival among them from Rome, arising 
from the war and the consequr neglected state of 

indaetij and agrioulturai made alutely necessary 

to do Bomething for their rehel. irolamo remitted 
the tax on meat ; and at the sam .ime launched out 
into great and costly building enterprises. 

Besidea enlarging and beautifying their own resi- 
dence, and raising the fine vaulting of the cathedral, 
which still remains to testify to the skill of the builders 
and the ungrudging orders of their employers, the 
Count and Countess completed the fortress of Raval- 
dino * on a greatly increased scale of magnificence and 
cost ' It was now made capable of aocommodating 
SO 00 men-at-arms, besides aontaining magnifleent 
apartments for their own dwelling in case of need, 
immense storehouses of all sorts, and last, though very 
far from least in importance, ample priaons. Then, 
again, there were certain ngly Pozzi ,and Colonna 
reminisoenoeB, which made it only common pmdmoe 
to ioTest a considerable sum in boilding a courent or 
two, considering, as onr modem insurance offioea n- 
mind us, the uncertainty of lif^s. So a Franoiaoan 
cloister, and a nunnery of Santa Maria were bnilt " con 
incredible speaa," says Bnrriel. The former tumbled 
down when just finished, and had to be bnilt a second 
time. Let ns hope, that the catastrophe was not doe 
to any unhandsome attempt at palming off cheap wotk 
on *' the recording angel." 

• BuiTial, p. 117. 
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All these yarioas sources of expenditure in a short 
time reduced the Count firom being a rich man, to the 
condition of a poor and embarrassed one. This led 
him to the re-imposition of the taxes he had taken off. 
And the latter step led to the very unpleasant results 
indeedi which the sequel of the present chapter has 
totelL 

In the meantime Catherine presented her husband 
with three other sons^ Her fourth child, and third 
Son, was bom on the 80th of October, 1484, and 
named Oiorgio Livio. A fourth was bom on the 18th 
of December, 1486 ; and a fifth on the 17th of August, 
1487. The second of these was christened Oaleazzo, 
after Catherine's father; and it is worth noticing, that 
one of the child's sponsors at the baptismal font was 
the envoy sent to the court of Forli by Lorenzo de' 
Medicii Now, we have abundant evidence that the 
feelings of Lorenzo were anything but friendly to 
Oirolamo, as indeed it was hardly to be expected that 
they could have been. And this public friend-like 
manifestation is an instance of a kind constantly re- 
curring in Italian history, of the mode in which the 
'' viso icioUo, penHeri siretti " wisdom was carried into 
practice, that is four less pleasing to trans-Alpine bar- 
barians than to the Macchiavelli and Guicciardini 
schooled statesmen of Italy. 

From this Galeazzo descend,' it may be noted, the 
present fEunily of the Biarii. 

Catherine's sixth child was christened Francesco 
Sforza, and was generally known[ by the familiar 
diminitiYe Sforzino. 

There would be neither instruction nor amusement 
to be got firom reading page after page filled with 
detailed accounts of the various' occasions on which 
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tbe flhronie Bt&te of coiiapirac;f against the Riarii bnrBt 
ont OTOr and anon into overt acts, during these years. 
OurespondeDce was well known to be actively kept up 
by thft Ordelaffi with theii* friends within the city ; and 
9-rtTf now and then gome butter woman, or friar, or 
ooontiTiDan driving a pig into market, was caught with 
letters in his possession, and had to be hung. Then 
would oocnr attempts at insurrection, which occasioned 
' fines and banishment, and beheading and hanging upon 
a larger scale. And the historians adverse to the Riarii 
aJlert that he hung and beheaded too much, and conld 
expect no love from subjects thus treated ; while the 
writers of opposite sympathies maintain, that he hnog 
and beheaded so mildly and moderately, that tbe 
ForUvesi were monsters of ingratitude not to love and 
honour BO good a prince. 

That matters go on, perceptibly getting from bad to 
worse. Cash runs very l9w in the prineely eoffen, «nd 
the meat fax has to-be re-imposed, Oocaaioning a degrM 
of difloontent and disaffection altogether disproportioned 
to the gratitude obtained by its previous repeaL Un- 
ceasing vigilance has to be practised, stimulated by tiie 
princely but nncomfbrtable feeling, that every man 
approaching is as likely as not to be intent on mor- 
dering yon. Girolamo and his Goontess, one or other, 
or both, have to rush from Forii to Xmola, and from 
Imola to Forli, at a- moment's notice, for the prompt 
stamping out of some dangerous spark of tumnlt or 
insurrection. 

In ft word, this busineaa of great family-founding on 
another man's foundations seems to have entailed a 
sufficiently hard life on those engaged in it. And 
though that " lost infirmity of noble (?) minds," which 
prompts so mach ignoble feeling, and engender! so 
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many ignoble actions, yexing as it did their prince, 
vexed also the coltirators of the rich aUayial fields 
aroimd Forll by com taxes, salt taxes, meat taxes, and 
other ''rederances," yet on the whole it may be well 
supposed that '^fallentis semita Tite" at ^ the plough 
tail had the best of it, despite occasional danger from 
the sommary justice of the Ca$teUano of Bayaldino. 
That black care, which rode so inseparably and so hard 
behind the harassed prince backwards and forwards 
between Forli and Imolai. did more than keep the 
balance even between hempen jerkin and damasqudd 
coat of mail ; and the least ennable man in Forli and 
its county was in all probability the founder of the 
greatness of the Biarii. 

One consolation, howeyer, this hard-worked prince 
had in all his troubles, and that perhaps the greatest 
that a man can have. His wife was in every way truly 
a help meet for him. Catheriue was the very belie 
iikHe of a sovereign chfttelaine in that stormy fifteenth 
century. Her aims and ambitions were those of her 
husband ; and she was ever ready in sunshine or in 
storm to take her full share of the burden of the day ; 
and, indeed, in time of trouble and. danger, far more 
than what was even then deemed a woman's share in 
meeting and overcoming ihem« Dark to all those 
higher and nobler views of human morals and human 
conduct which have since been slowly emerging, and 
are still struggling into recognition, as we must sup- 
pose that vigorous intelligence and strong-willed heart 
to have been, nourished as it was only on such 
teaching, direct and indirect, as " ages of faith " could 
supply, still Catherine had that in her, which, if it may 
fail to conciliate our love, must yet command our 
respect, even in the nineteenth century. From what 
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she deemed to be her duty, as far as we can discero; J 
this strong, proud, energetic, courageous, masterf 
womui never shrank. And it led tier on : 
trying occasion into by no means rose-strewed p 
Her duty, as she understood it, was by all means of al 
sorts, — ^by subtle counsel when craft was needed, 
lavished smiles where smiles were current, by fi 
magnificence where magnificence could impose, by ener- 
geiio action when the crisis required it, by graeious 
condescension when that might avail, by high-handed 
right-royal domineering when such was more effica- 
cions, by fearlessly meeting peril and resolutely 
labouring, to aid and abet her husband in talcing and 
holding a place among the sovereign princes of Italy, ' 
and to preaarre the Bune^ vhen aha was left to do ao 
single-handed for her children. And this duty Catharine 
performed with a high heart,' a strong hand, and an in- 
domitahle will, throwing herself wholly into the torbn- 
lent objective life before her, and perfectly unmolested 
by any subjective examination of the nature of the 
passions which conveniently enough seemed to range 
themselvea on the side of daty, or doubt-begetting 
Bpecolations as to the veritable valae of the aims 
before her and the qoality of the means needed for 
the attainment of them. 

In March, 1487; Catherine went to visit her relations 
and connections at Milan, leaving her husband at 
Imola ; bnt had been there a very few weeka when she 
was hnrriedly enmrntmed to return. Qirolamo hod 
been seized with sadden and alarming illness at Imola.* 
Catherine reached his bedside on the Slat of May, and 
found him given over by bis medical attendants.. She 
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judged, however, that he had not been properly treated, 
and lost no time in obtaining the beet medical advice in 
Italy, we are told, — from Milan, Ferrara, and Bologna. 
She also nursed him indefatigably herself, and had the 
gratification of seeing him slowly recover. 

While he was still unable to leave his chamber 
alarming news arrived from Forli. The faithful 
Tolentino had died some time previously, and one 
Melchior • Zocchejo, of Savona, had been appointed 
Castellano of Bavaldino. This man is described* as 
having been previously a corsair, and as being a most 
ferocious and brutal man, worthless, moreover, in all 
respects. The seneschal of the palace at Forli at this 
time was a certain Innocenzio Codronchi, an old and 
faithful adherent of the Riarii. He had made a sort 
of intimacy with Zocchejo, as a brother chess-player, 
and used to go into the fortress frequently to play 
with him, for the duties of the CasteUano did not 
permit him ever to leave tlie fort for an hour. This 
same impossibility made, it seems, an excuse for the 
seneschal to offer to send a dinner into the fort, since 
he could return the governor's hospitality in no other 
way. Introducing thus several bravoes in the guise of 
servants, Codronchi suddenly poinarded Zocchejo at 
table, and with the assistance of his men seized the 
fori 

It was supposed at once in ForB, that, old retainer 
of the family as Codronchi was, he had been gained by 
the Ordelaifi ; and that the fortress,, and in all proba- 
bility the city also, was consequently lost. The con- 
sternation was great ; and a messenger, despatched in 
all haste to Imola, reached the sick room of the Coun^t 



* Haroheu, StorU di Fori), lib. is. p. 554. 
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Iftte at night with tbeae alarming tidings. He was etill 
too tax from well to leave Lis room. Catherine was 
expecting her fifth confinement every day. Still the 
matter was too argent to be neglected. She at once 
got into the saddle ; and by midiiigbt that night was 
before the gate of Fort Havaldino in Forli, summoning 
Codronchi to give an account of ins conduct. 

" Dearest lady," replied the seneschal,* appearing 
on the battlements, and speaking thence to his mistreas 
below, " the fortress should not have been entrusted to 
the handB of such a man as the governor, a worthless 
drunkard. To-night I can say no more than this. Oo, 
I entreat, and seek repose, and to-morrow return here 
to breakfast with ns in the fort." 

Old Bervants, it must be supposed, occasionally take 
strange liberties in all climes and ages ; but certainly 
this address does, under the circumstanuea of the case, 
seem one <^ the itrangeat 

Catbeiine, -with one attendant b^re the eloMd 
gates of her oaatle at midnight, had nothing for it but 
to do as this andaoioiiB seneschal advised her, The 
next morning she went according to invitation, canying 
with her, we are told, the materiala for an exceUent 
breakfast. But on reaching again the stiU dosely 
barred gates of Ravaldino, the lady was told from the 
battlements, that she herself, and the breakfast, with 
one servant to carry it would be admitted, but no more. 
If matters looked bad before, this insolent propositioil 
certainly gave them a much worse appearance; and 
made it very uecesBaiy for the Countess to reflect well 
before acceding to it. If indeed the seneschal had 
been bought by the Ordelaffi, his conduct was intelli* 

* BwsHdl, Uitrl Forllmi, p. 117. 
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gible enoaght and her fate would be sealed )i she 
trusted herself within the fortress. It might be^ how^- 
ever, that Codronchi, alarmed at the daring step he 
had taken, was only thinking of providing for the 
immediate safety of his own nec]^ from the first burst 
of his mistress's wratb» when jtie refused to admit any 
followers with her. Agaiu, jit might be that he was 
wayering in his aUe^piance, mi voigjit yet b^ con|ir|ned 
in it. 

Catherine, aft<3r a few minutes pf reflection, decided 
in opposition to the strongly urged adyice pf her coun- 
sellors in the city, pu apoeptix^g .tb^ moi's tenne ; find 

she and the bredkfapt mi x>M gro^m |)9S9e4 intp the 

fortress. All Fori! was, meanwhile, o^ tbp tiptop pf 

amdpus e|cpectatio^ |pr tb^ vwiH^ Of y^h^X passpd at 

this odd breakfast^ wf^ -bay^ xio pipanp of Iqiowing 

anything, inasmuch as the citizens of J'orB, including 

the writers who have chronicled the strange story, 

remained then and ever after in perfect ignorance on 

the subject. Catherine, we are told, shortly came 

forth, and summoning to her one Tommaso Feo, a 

trusted friend of her own, returned with him into the 

fortress. And CpdroncH junmi^diately gave over the 

command of it into his ha^djs; which done, hp and 

Catherine, leaving ' j^eo as CasUUanOf came fiway 

together to the VHib^zq .P,ubbUcp of Fprlii where a 

great crowd of the citizcom werp Wfating to h^ar tJbie 

result of these extraordinary events. 

!rhe Countess^ however, spokp ''only a few myste 

rioua words" to the crowd, *' Know, my men of FprB, 

said shPf '* that Bavaldino was Ipst to mp and to the 

city by the means pf this Innocensdp here ; but I have 

recovered it ; and have left it in right trusty hands." 

And the seneschal voluntarily confirmed what the lady 
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said, remarking that it was true enough t \VTiereupon 
this self-confessed traitor and the Countess mounted 
their horses, and rode away to Imola together, 
app&reutlj' in perfect understanding with each other I 
""And the next morning, two hours after sunrise, 
Catherine gave birth, without any untoward accident 
whatever, to a fine healthy boy." • 

The whole of which queer atory, reading aa it does, 
more like a aortof Puss-in-boots nursery tale than a bit of 
real matter-of-fact history, gives us a very curious peep 
at the sort of duties and risks these little soTereigns of 
a city and its territory had to meet, and the sort of 
footing on which they often were obliged to stand with 
their dependants. 

This night-ride to Forli, too, may under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case be cited in justification of the 
assertion, that our dashing, vigorous, httle scrupulous 
heroine, had some stuff of fine quality in her aA«r alL 
And it was on the eve of being yet more aeverely tried. 

Qirolamo had reoorered and returned witli Catherine 
to Forli. Being hardly pressed for money, he had 
farmed out the mach-haied meat-tax to one Cbecco, of 
the Orsi family, to whom he appears to hare owed 
considerable arrears of pay for i^ilitary service. Checoo 
d'Orsi wanted, not unreasonably, to stop the arrears 
due to him out of ihe sum ooming to the Prince from 
the tax.' But this did not suit the Prince's caloolationB, 
and he threatened the noble Orsi with imprisonment. 

Yet, notwithstanding these sources of ill-feeling, the 
Count seems to have received him conrtflously, when 
on the evening of the 14th of April, 1486, he presented 
himself at the Prince's oBuat hour of granting aadienoes. 

■ Bucrlal, p. 1T4. 
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It was after supper, and Catherine had retired to ** her 
secret bower/' a point of mnch importance to Checco 
d'Orsi and his friends. Entering the palace they 
made sure that the business in hand should not be 
interrupted by interference of hers, by placing a coupla 
of their number at the foot of the turret stair which led 
to her private apartments. The others passing on to 
the great hall, — Sala dei Nin6»— they found Girolamo 
leaning with one elbow on the sill of the great window 
looking on to the Piazza. Ghrande, and talking with his 
Chancellor.* There was.one servant also in the further 
part of the hall. 

'' How goes it, Checco mio ? *\ said he, putting out 
his hand kindly* 

'' That way goes it I " replied his murderer, stabbing 
him mortally as he uttered the Words. 

So Catherine became a widow with six children, at 
twenty-six years of age* 

* Burriel, p. 280 ; Bonoli, p. 285 ; Veoohiainiii, vol. iL p. 194 ; 
Albeigheiti, p. 254 ; InfMSora apud Hnrai, torn. iiL por.il p. 1219. 
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b«fora the M^m.— A^jtorm MffolnlioBkli-^]f« 1m^ 
from Roma^— CMHmI Irtgrt* in MiMikiivd poiMofc— 4kH 
with the OnU- IbfllrlMt nJttii tn ffnilt fCtlnflit hiiwlf ipii 
— Batributioii.— la ootofMiiritti ooaipinloi^ liil di^f. 

The corpse of the murdered ihan lay tranquilly on 
the pavement of that viut " Hall of the Nymphs/' 
surrounded by the hangings of arraSi and sideboards of 
plate ** ten feet high/' the produce of many a deed of 
rapln^^ oppression, and t^ong ; tranquilly and free, for 
some fiye minutes past now, from troublous thoughts of 
meat-taxes, empty coffers, Ordelaffi conspiracies, and 
rcYolutions, for the first time these four years ! It lay 
near the great window, and the thick blood flowed 
slowly over the painted brick floor, making a dark 
stain, which Fori) tradition could still point out to 
curious strangers towards the end of the last century. 
The affrighted servant, who it seems was one Ludovico 
Ercolani, a butler, long in the service of the Biarii, 
had run from the hall, to carry the terrible tidings to 
the distant chamber of the Countess. And for a few 
short minutes the murderers, Checco d'Orsi and his 
accomplices, Giacomo Ilonchi and Ludovico Pansecco, 
stood alone over their victimy with pallid faces and 
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startmg eyeballs, taking rapid cotuiBel as to what was 
next to be done/ 

This raffian Pansecco, one of the historians quietly 
remarks, had been employed by the Count on occasion 
of the Pazzi murders. 

Those moments were anxious ones to the doers of 
the desperate deed, for all depended on the feeling, 
with which the populace might at the first blush regard 
it Their anxiety was not of long duration, however. 
From the open window the three assassins cried to 
the people in the Piazza '* Liberty! Liberty! The 
tyrant is dead I Fori! is its own mistress ! " It was 
the evening hour at which every Italian, then as now, 
is out of dooni enjoying the fresh air, and chatting with 
neighbours, sitting in groups i^ front of the druggists' 
shops — (a curiously universal and time-honoured habit 
in the provincial cities of Italy), or walking to and fro 
in the principal square ; and the news, therefore, ran 
through the city with. the quickness of lightning. In 
an instant the Piazza was crowded with citizens, crying, 
" An Orso I an Orso ! Liberty I Liberty I " and the 
conspirators were safe — ^for the present. 

The palace guard lost no time in providing for their 
own safety, by separating" and mingling with the people. 
Ludovico d'Orsi, Checco's f>rother, a doctor of law and 
whilome senator at Home, who had been guarding the 
stair leading to Catherine's apartments, went out into 
the Piazza to excite and direct the mob. But the 
Chancellor, who had been with the Count at the time of 

* For the aeoount of the foUowing intcrailog punges of Caiherine'i 
lift, tlie Authoritiet an Borriel, lib. ii cap. t. tL tU. ; Alberghetti, p. 256, 
^mq,; Veoohiantani, vol il. p. 164, H Mg.; and BodoU, lib. x. Tha 
lati is on this ooeaaion the beat, and hat baen ohiafly followed in the 
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the murder; had meanwhile reached Catherine's room 
by another passage. Her younger children and their 
nurses^ and a yoimg sister of hers, named Stella, whom 
she was about td marry advantageously to a certain 
Andrea Ricci, were with her. And the confusion in 
that room, full of women and children, on the abrupt 
and breathless telling of such news may be easily 
imagined. But Catherine, with infinite promptitude 
of tiiought, ordered Ludovico to hasten^ without 
losing a moment by lingering with them, to the castle ; 
and to tell Feo, the governor, from her, to send off 
instant couriers to her brother, the Duke, at Milan, 
and to her husband's friend and ally, Bentivoglio, 
Lord of Bologna: 

Catherine, and the women with her, barred the door 
behind him as best they might with heavy furniture 
and so forth. But he had hardly had time to get clear 
of the palace before Checco with half-a-dozen ruffians 
were thundering at the Countess's room, and in a 
very few minutes had forced an entrance. The chro- 
niclers have noted that Orsi could not bring himself 
at that moment to face Catherine. He remained at 
the door, while the men he had brought with him 
made the women understand that they must come with 
them. 

And thus the family of the murdered sovereign were 
marched through the crowded streets of the city to the 
Orsi palace, and there locked up as prisoners. 

That done, the conspirators hastily called together 
the leading men in the city, to decide on the steps to 
be taken for the government of it henceforth. For the 
Orsi, wealthy, numerous, influential, and violent as 
they were, had no hope of being permitted to make 
themselves lords of Forli. They proposed, therefore, 
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the step which promised the next best chances for 
their own greatness and power, — ^to lay Forli at the feet 
of the Ponti£f. This was frequently a measure adopted 
in those days in similar circumstances.' The crime 
committed would be thus tnped out ; the family of the 
murdered prince, and the neighbouring princes, who 
might be disposed to profit by the occasion, would be 
kept at bay; and, since the Church could only hold and 
govern and tax distant dependencies by means of 
governors and lieutenants^ who' so likely to step into 
such profitable places, as the powerful citizen who had 
gained the new state for the Holy Father ? 

The frightened council at once assented to the 
proposal, and sent off that iuune night messengers 
to the Cardinal Savelli, who was residing as governor 
for the Church at Cesena, a city about twelve miles to 
the south of Forli. 

Meanwhile some of the partisans of the Orsi had 
thrown the body of Qirolamo from the window into 
tlie Piazza ; and while the ' citizens were busied in 
displaying everywhere the papal flag, amid cries of 
" Chies& I Chiesii I ^ the mob having torn every rag 
of clothing from the corpse, dragged it through the 
streets of the city, till certain friars took it from them, 
and placed it in the sacristy of their church. 

The Cardinal Savelli did not at all like the proposal 
made to him ; and lost some important time, before, 
" being unwilling to have it said Uiat the Church had 
lost a chance through his cowardice," he at last made 
up his mind to accept it. On arriving at Forlij his 
first step was to visit Catherine in the Orsi Palace. 
An historical novelist would have little difiBiculty^ and 
better historical warranty than often suffices for such 
purposes, in presenting his readers with a sufficiently 
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fitriking and piotmmque ftoooimt of fliit intervitw. 
Oatherine» the Uslonans tdl ni, was, as wa nuf^ 
expect frcnn our knowledge of her, hanf^rfj, nnhmken, 
and nnbending ; the Cardinal, as we mi^t also espeet 
from our knowledge of his kind, sinqoth-tongiied, 
courteous, full of regrets and talk about his saored 
duty to Holy Mother Ohuroh. Thia ia all histoiy 
tells us. But it is enouf^ The imagination haa no 
difficulty in filling up the aketeh. 

But at the oonelnBion of his eoorteoas talking^ the 
Cardinal intimated, that it would be better, that the 
Countess and her fionily ahonld lor the present find a 
safe shelter in a smsll but strong building amt the 
St. Peter's gateway, under the eare of trusty ettisensi 
to be named by his Eminence. And Catherine waa 
far from unwilling to acquiesce in the change. For 
though the accommodation proposed to her was 
materially of the most wretched, yet she naturally 
preferred any prison to the home of her husband's 
murderer ; and the Ca^rdinal's hint, that the gateway 
prison might be a safer asylum for her and her children 
than the palace of the Orsi, was, she felt, more than a 
mere pretext. 

That night, accordingly, the 15th of April, Catherine 
and her family were marched through the city, escorted 
by a troop of guards, bearing torches, from the Orsi 
palace to hef new prison. The little procession of 
prisoners consisted of twelve persons; the Countess 
herself, her mother (who is now mentioned for the first 
time since her daughter's birth, and who may in all 
probability be supposed to have become Catherine's 
inmate at the time of her settling permanently in Fori! 
after the death of Sixtus), her sister Stella, her six 
children, a natural son of the Count, named Scipio, 
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i^d two ntmes. They were deceived with all courtesy 
by the three citizens to whose keeping the Cardinal 
had consigned them; but suffered much from the 
insuffioienoy of the small room to hold them. 

The neitt day Cardinal Savelli and the conspirators 
summoned Feo, the Qoremor of Ravaldino, to deliver 
up the fortress ; and on his refusal, they brought 
Catherine from her prison to the foot of the walls, and 
there compelled her to give her own orders viva voce 
to the CasUUano to do so. On his showing himself on 
the ramparts, she not only commanded, but implored 
him with every possible appearance of earnestness, to 
save her life by delivering up the fort. In all pro- 
bability the Countess and her CasteUano perfectly un- 
derstood each other. In any case he knew Catherine's 
character, and had, moreover, the orders which had 
reached him by Ercolani for his guidance. At all 
evKtats, he replied to her commands and entreaties by a 
steady refusal; and the baffled conspirators had to 
take her back to the gate-house. 

** Ah, Madame Catherine," said Giacomo Bonchi, 
one of three who had murdered the Count, and who 
stood by her side as she parleyed with Feo, " if you 
were really in earnest, he would yield. But it is you, 
who do not wish him to obey your words ; and it 
makes me long to lay you dead where you stand with 
a thrust of this partisan through the body I " 

This, writes Cobelli, the ballet-master historian, I 
^heard, who was there, listening and seeing everything 
in order to record it faithfully. 

That night the faithful Ercolani contrived to gain 
admittance to his mistress in her prison ; and it was 
then concerted, that if, as she anticipated, she were 
again taken to the fort on the morrow, to repeat the 
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scheme which had that day failed, she should attempt 
to obtain permission to enter the fortress. To this 
end, Ercolani was to communicate with Feo with the 
utmost secrecy, and give him the necessary instructions 
for playing into Catherine's hands. He was to seek an 
interview with the Cardinal also, and endeavour to 
persuade him by feigning anxiety on account of the 
danger to Catherine from the governor's obstinacy, 
that the surest means of inducing him to yield would 
be to allow her to speak to him within the castle. He 
knew both parties well enough^ he assured his Eminence, 
to feel certain, that Feo would not be able to resist his 
mistress, when brought face to face witli her. 

The Cardinal had lately had that honour, and was 
inclined to think the statement probable enough. 

The following day, Catherine, as she had expected, 
^as again taken to the foot of the ramparts of the 
fortress by the conspirators, accompanied this time 
by Savelli; and the CMteUano was again called to 
parley. 

The comedy of yesterday having been again per- 
formed between them, the Cardinal demanded of the 
governor, whether he would obey his lady, if she 
were to enter the fortress, and there give him the same 
orders, so that he could have no pretext for supposing 
that she was acting. under constraint. To this Feo 
replied, that he could not' say what he might do imder 
such circumstances, but should endeavour to act up to 
what should then seem to be his duty. On her part, 
Catherine declared, that she was sure she could induce 
him to yield,jif only she could be permitted to speak to 
him privately. 

The Orsi and their friends were strongly against 
letting her out of their hands, although she reminded 
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them that she left her children as hostages in their 
power. Cardinal Sayelli, however, was for allowing 
her to go in, and his counsel prevailed. 

Catherine was permitted to enter the fortress alone, 
on the agreed understanding, that, successful or not in 
prevailing upon the governor, she was to come forth 
again in three hours. 

Very exciting was the interest which kept all parties 
in the city on the tip-toe of expectation during these 
important three hours. Both among the well-wishers 
of the Countess, and among her enemies, opposite 
opinions prevailed as to the probabilities of the issue. 
Money to a great extent would have changed hands on 
the event, had the scene been enacted among our bet- 
loving countrymen. The Forllvesi passed the time in 
ceaseless debate as to the course which the lady might, 
could, would, or should adopt. The space before the- 
ramparts of the castle remained crowded with anxious 
groups of talking citizens during the whole of the 
appointed interval. And the Orsi, and their more 
immediate allies, consoled their shrewd misgivings, 
that their victim had escaped them, by dark threats 
as to the fate of her children. 

At length, the great bell on the Piazza told all Forli 
that the three hours were over. All rushed towards 
the castle to witness the variously expected event 
The sitting groups sprang to their feet; and a sudden 
silence succeeded to the roar of a whole city's chatter, 
when, in obedience to a summons from a trumpet, Feo 
appeared on the battlements. And it is easy to imagine 
the burst of varied passions, which again broke forth 
into a storm of voices, when that officer, with most 
untroubled coolness, told them, that : — 

"His liege lady was much fatigued by what she 
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Iwd gone throng ^ that immediately on her entiy into 
the fort, he bad couiiBelled her to seek repose ; and 
that she wa« now, in fact, enjoying a aoimd eleep, from 
which he could not thiuk of dieturblng her. That, us 
to her quitting the foorteeM of Bwnldiiio ia Oe fmmd 
state of her at? of Foril, be, flriTnninT nf thM ftif liim. 
judged it safer fbr lur not to do to ; ni, tiMn6i% bt 
her own intentiffiu-vhtt Ou&j ajgbt, idm ite di9aU 
awake from her iloalwp,, he .riumld in neiiiiap«Baft 
her to go forth." ' 

And 80 sayinft ^ CMtollMio, ealm. in Htm jena* 
coDBcioiuneBB of tiw parfbet etren^ of hii ndk 
retreated into their ihelter. i 

Hin rniinnnnilhn T^intinrT niTnlHirai ■ngirimnii^ - 
at the dapery idiuh luid been fnotiied on linv. B«t 
the Orei, to whom the matter in 'hand wu n qatittiM 
of life, station, and property, were transported with 
fury. Some of them hastened off to the gatehouse 
prison, and soon returned with Catherine's children. 
The imperturbable Cateliano was again summoned to 
bis ramparts, and ordered to inform the Countess' 
that the lires of her children depended on the instant 
performance of her compact 

Again be replied, that he would do nothing of the 
kind. As to the children, who were there below in 
the bands of their father's assassinB, in mortal terror 
enough, poor things, and naturally urging the governor 
with very earnest and sincere entreaties to ^ve up 
the fort and ssTe their lires, be would merely advise 
the oitizens of Forli to reflect a bttle before tbey 
suffered a hair of their heads to be hurt. He reminded 
them, that these children were the nephews of the 
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powerful and neighbouring Duke of Milan, that ihe 
Lord of Bologna, still nearer at hand, was their ally 
and connection; and told them to ask of themselyes 
whether, in the case of their cold-blooded murder, it 
was not Ukely that .the fate of Sodom and Qomorrah 
might be tolerable compared with that, which would fall 
on Forli. "* 

The Cardinal Savelli, angry and provoked as he was, 
had certainly no intention of really staining his hands 
with these children's blood. The body of the citizens 
felt the truth of what Feo had said ; and eventually the 
boys and their sister were carried back to their prison 
unhurt, though the Orsi and their accomplices were, 
says Bunid, gnashing their teeth with baffled fury. 

On tl^ evening of that day, the 16th, while the. Orsi 

and their Mends were at supper, and engaged in 

anxious discussion as to the next steps to be taken, 

their father, who had retired from the city to his 

country house a little before the murder of the Count, 

returned to the Orsi palace. He was eighty-five years 

old, and in revolutionary matters certainly might well 

be deemed a high authority, for this was the seventh 

insurrection in which he had been engaged in Forli. 

In all the troubles, which had preceded the expulsion 

of the Ordelaffi, as well as in all those which had 

succeeded the usurpation of the Biarii, this turbulent 

old noble had always taken a leading part Now, 

drawing various examples from the treasures of his 

long experience, the old man severely blamed his sons 

for leaving their work half done. Either, they ought to 

have never ventured on such a step as putting the 

Count to death, or they ought to have extinguished his 

entire family. As it was, he augured ill of the future, 

and feared^t the having let Catherine escape iito a 
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fortress perfectly impregnable by any means at thdr J 
command, would prove an irremediable and fatal error^ 

It wAB determined among them to send off messen«i 
gars to Home that night, to lay the obedience of thA I 
city at the feet of the Pontiff, and urge him to send! 
immediate asBiBtance in troops and munitions. 

The iTth was occupied in hostilities, which cansed] 
much mischief and sufTeriog in the city, without thai 
least advancing auy solution of the position. Tbftf 
Cardinal Legate brought up from Cesena all the troops I 
be could collect under the pontiBcal banner ; but thej^ 
hod no efficient means of attacking Ravaldino. On ttu 
other hand, Feo bombarded the town, and left malrkflJ 
still pointed oat centuries afterwards ; and causedV 
many catastrophes, the subject of Forli traditional 
talk for many a year.' But still nothing decisive was 
accomplished. 

On the ISth, a herald from Bentivoglio, Prince of 
Bologna, arrived in Forli, and was received by Savelli 
and Uie heads of the revolutionary parly in the tbim 
hall. He came, he said, in the first place, to warn the 
citizens on the part of his master, on pain of' certain 
and entire destaractioQ of their city,' to do no harm to 
the children of the mnrdered Count ; and secondly, to 
demand that Catherine should be placed in libertj, 
and Octavian, the eldest son of Girolamo, proclaimed 
Count of ForlJ. 

To these demands Savelli replied, that for the 
children there was nothing to be feared: they were 
in perfect safety. As to the Countess, she was in 
perfect liberty as far as the city authorities were con- 
.cemed ; and all that was asked of her was to give up 
the citadel and depart in peace. Bat as for proclaiming 
the late Count's heir, sovereign of Forli, that was 
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wholly out of the question, even if the city wished to 
do 80 ; inasmuch as they had already deckred them- 
selves the Pope's subjects, and had sent an embassy to 
Borne to lay theiif city and their fealty at the feet of 
his Holiness. With which answer the herald retired. 

But the mere appearance of this messenger firom the 
Lord of Bologna hA^li^duced an effect upon several 
of the citizens, which must have warned the conspira- 
tors how little they could depend upon the steadiness 
or support of the people« Many began to murmur 
against those who, they already: surmised, might be 
ultimately on the losing side {'and Savelli and the Orsi 
haci to send many suspected of adhering to the Biarii 
out of the city A • .• ' *^ ; ' ' 

Catherine's sister Stella was taken from the Gate^ 
house prison to the bedside of her betrothed husband 
Bicci,.who was laid up by wounds he had received in 
the fighting that had occurred in the palace imme- 
diately after the murder; and having been there 
married to him, was permitted to depart to Cesena in 
company jfdth her mother ,Lucretia« 

Duringkthis day, too, the Orsi^ becoming more and 
more painfully anxiou/s* about the issue of their enter- 
prise, sent a letter to Lorenzd de^ Medici, asking his 
support against the family of his old enemy. But on 
the 19th, the messenger <^ame.back, bringing only a 
verbal answer from Lorenzoi to the effect Uiat he had 
no surviving resentment on account of by-gone matters 
to gratify — ^that he had no inclination to meddle in 
such an affiedr as that proposed to him'V and that he 
hoped and purposed to pass the remainder of his days 
in quieL 

On thd 20th, arrived two letters from the Duke of 
Milan, one%to Savelli, and one to the Gomunit^ of 

VOL. 1. . O 
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Forli. In the fink tlie Didn* ezpnaaed his astonidbi 
ment that the Cardinal ^ should hftre Tantoved to tah* 
possession of Forfi, not meatdj wifhoai anj oom^ 
mission from hia Holineaa, but, aa fhere iraa ewBgf 
reason to believe, befoara mj knowledge of the leoenl 
events had reached the Paiml oourL He admonidied 
his Eminence, that he waa acting' in open disregard of 
all law and every principle of jualiee ; and oondnded 
by very pointedly advising him, aa he wonld avoid 
farther misfortonea,. to return forthwith to hia own 
affairs at Cesena. -The lettiur to the Gomnnitil in mndi 
the same terms advised the eitiaens, aa the only meaot 
of confining the conaeqnenoee of the late' eKceaai^M 
the immediate authors of them, to send awaj the 
Cardinal, and return at once to their allegiance..: 

Savelli began to find himself in a difficult and dis- 
agreeable position, and resolved on taking a strong, and 
what would appear to. our ideas a dangerous step. 
Since nothing came from* Home, neither troops, nor 
authority of any kind for what he had done in. the 
Pope's name, his Eminence determined to forge the 
letter so urgently needed. He accordingly produced a 
bull, which he declared had just reached him from 
Home, by which his Holiness thanked the Forlivesi 
for their affection towards the Church, accepted the 
allegiance of the city, and promised to send troops 
with speed to support them in the course they had 
taken. The fraud was, however, but partially success- 
ful for the moment ; for many, we are told, doubted of 
the authenticity of this bull from the first. 

The next day things looked still worse for the con- 
spirators and their ecclesiastical patron. Two heralds 
from Bentivoglio, and the Duke of Milan, rode into the 
great square of Forli, and publicly before the people 
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demandedi in the name of the Duke of Milan, that the 
childreii of the late Count should be immediately 
brought to him ; announcing further, thut a strong 
force was then on its march, and already within a 
short distance of the city. Checco d'Orsi, who received 
them, replied with the utmost insolence and audacity^ 
that the children had already been put to death, and 
that ForB feared neither Bentivoglio nor the Duke of 
. Idan, as the Pope's troops would be there to help 
them before the Miknese could reach the city. How 
much of this was mere bravado, and how much inspired 
by real hope of succour from Bome, it is difficult to 
say. * But it became clear afterwards, that Innocent 
YJLLL., who was A very different man from the ag^ssive 
liVandscan his predecessor, had tumeid a 'completely 
deaf ear' to the proposals of the Forllvesi, and the 
communications of his own legate ; being determined, as 
it should seem, in no wise to interfere in the matter. 
Indeed, when the over-zealous legate Savelli was after- 
wards witliin an inch of being hung by Catherine for 

his share in the revolution, Innocent abstained from all 

• » . ... 

interference even by remonstrance in his favour. 

Thus matters went on till the 29th, the Milanese and 
Bolognese troops gradually drawing near to the city, 
and Savelli and the Orsi becoming daily more dis- 
couraged and alarmed at the non-appearance of the 
expected assistance from the Pope. Once the sentine 
on the top of the tower of the Palazzo Pubblico 
declared, that he saw troops coming towards the city 
from the southward ; and the news in an instant put 
the dedimng cause of the conspirators once again in 
the ascendant with the fickle populace. The whole 
city was ringing with cries of '' Orso 1 Orso ! Chiesii 1 

Chieslil" when it was discovered that the supposed 

oS 
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Pi^ timf was a body of fi% horaemea coming to t 
usistance of the Countess ; and the affections of tlie 
FoiQ lieges ftgtia began to lean towards their old 
mmsten accordingly. 

Meantime Savelli b&ttered the citadel with cannon 
bron^t from Cesena and Forlimpopoli, and Feo 
battered the dfy from his rampart, but without mnch 
mischief being done on either side. 

On the 39tb, the army of the Duke of Milan and the 
Bologn^se were before the walls of Forli. A duly 
accredited envoy from the Duke entered the town, and 
bad a long secret interview with Savelii. Communica- 
tions passed also between Catherine in the fortress and 
her Mends outside tlie city. The fort of Ravaldino 
seems daring the whole time of the rebellion to have had 
free means of oommnnication, for ingrese and egress, 
with the open oonntry beyond the walla of the city ; so 
that Catherine might at anytime have escaped had she 
not preferred to hold the citadeL The preserration of 
her dominions, and very possibly her life, were entirdy 
dae to the possession of this stronghold. , And the 
incidents of this rebellion in ForB, whieh may be taken 
as a rery perfect type of hnndreda of similar events of 
constant recurrence in the history of the pet^ princi- 
palities and monicipalities of Italy in those centoriee, 
throw a very sufficient lif^t on the paramount import- 
ance attached by the rulers of thoae cities to the pos- 
session of BQch a place of refuge, and the propor- 
tionably vast sums they expended in erecting and 
maintaining them. The great difficulty in the matter 
always was to find some duteUano sufficiently tmst- 
worthy for it to be safe to confide the fortress to his 
keeping. The great power arising firom the absolate 
eonunand of a building so strong as to be impr^nable 
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to any means of attack that citizens could bring against 
it, and from which the inmates might do much damage 
to the city with yery little danger of suffering any 
injury themselves, was so great and so tempting, that 
the governors of these fortresses were rarely to be 
depended on. It might be almost said, that in cases 
of difficulty and temptation treachery was the rule, and 
fidelity to the lord the exception. And it not unfre- 
quently occurred, that the CoiteUano within his walls 
felt himself to be more than a match for his master and 
sovereign outside them : a state of things of which 
some of the episodes in the history of Forli narrated in 
these pages have shown us a few symptoms. * ' ' 

By the evening of the S9th, it was sufficientljr evi- 
dent that it was all up with the hopes of the insurgents 
in Forli. The game was clearly played out and lost. 
To make their situation still more desperate, a great 
number of written papers signed by Catherine were 
found scattered about the great square and streets of 
the town soon after dusk that evening. These con- 
tained strong exhortations from the Countess to her 
faithful subjects of Forli, to put summarily to death all 
the leaders of the conspiracy before they could escape 
from the city ; and promises of favour and rewards to 
any man whose dagger should be the means of making 
an end of any one of them. 

The Orsi and their associates felt that the city was 
n^idly becoming too hot to hold them. That night, 
in hurried council, they determined on leaving ForB 
secretly, before morning. 

But there was one- thing,-*-and the incident is stri<* 
kingly illustrative of the character of the country and 
the epoch, and of the undying ferocity of Italian party 
hatred,— one thing to be done, even before providing 
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for their personal safety, foaifoUy ttodangsied m it 
was by every hour of.deliy. ^Tl^ detenniiiad tiuA 
Catherine, on coining ^rth ^trininphant ftom }im 
fortress, should find herself chfldliwB ; and feel, in the 
moment of consnmmating her ancoetpaa thai it wwi 
wortidess to her, . \ ; ,. . . .• . 

The six children were atill at the gate*h(mae in tht 
care of the three eitixena to whom SavelU }aA en«^ 
trusted them. In the early pari ci the ni|^ there* 
fore, Checco d'Orso, Bonchi, and Panaeedi^premBiited 
themselves at the priaon, with a fiirtitbna erdev from 
Savelli that the children rahould be given npiatheni 
to be conducted to a pla^ of aafety oot of the eifyt 
Fortunately for . thie. Eftle .onea, Capotofi eoneeifed 
suspicions of the truth of the representations made to 
him, and steadily refused ,to give up thd children, 
despite the urgent persuasions and .threats of Orsi. 
The cautious . triumvirate of the gate-house had 
declined. to admit within their walls more than him 
alone of the party at the door. Checco, therefore, on 
finding himself thus bafHed, made a sign firom a 
window to his comrades outside to force an entrance 
at the moment of his passing out. Ronchi, seizing 
an axe, approached the door for this purpose. But a 
sentinel on the^wall j above, observing this hostile 
movement, fired down upon him and a servant, who. 
was with him, and killed the latter. Ronchi retired 
from the wall, and at the same moment Orsi came out, 
and the gate was safely shut behind him. > 

There remained nothing for the baulked desperadoes 
but to hurry > with rage and despair in their hearts, to 
join the small body of relatives and adherents, who 
had prepared to quit the city with them. They went 
out, a party of seventeen, at two o'clock in the mom- 
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ing of the dOth of April : and thus the reyolation was 
at an end. 

. According to all medieval law, right, and custom; 
ForB deserved to be sacked- in punishment for its 
rebellion ; and it was not altogether easy for Catherine 
to save it from the horrors of such a fate. For it 
might be difficult to get rid of the troops who had 
come to her aid, if they were baulked of their anti- 
cipated prey. The Countess announced to the citizens 
that if she spared them this merited chastisement, 
she did so solely for the sake of the women of Forli ; 
for the men had not deserved mercy from her : and 
eventually, by prudence and caution, and pemutting 
only a very ,few of the soldiei^ to enter the walls, 
Forli was saved from sack. \ >■ - ^ . 

One of the historians somewhat • maliciously ob* 
' serves, that though he has no doubt of Madama 
Caterina's merciful consideration for the women of 
ForB, still it was a fact, that all the vast quantity of 
plunder taken from the palace after themurder of the 
Count, was scattered through the city, and was sub- 
sequently nearly all recovered by the Countess; 
whereas, if ForU had been sacked, no fragment of all 
this wealth would ever have been seen again. 

And now, once again, we have pomps and proces- 
sions, and complimentary speeches, and smiles, and 
oaths of fealty, and gracious condescension. The 
magistrates go in procession to Catherine : in . the 
fortress, with the key of the city, and excuses, and 
compliments, and loud detestation of the recent crime. 
And Catherine, on horseback between the generals of 
the forces sent to support her, maked a' triumphant 
entry into the city ; and there is an affecting meeting, 
with embracings and tears, between the Countess and 
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her children; and Otte^iano is proclaimed Ooonl^ audi 
" Madama»" hia matliar» named regent; po<»r Gifolamo: 
is hnried with much pon^ in |mda'; ereiy tongue has 
something now to fellcin hsnmrjot the lady regent ;•-• 
did she not» when,H8iirr9aiided> by the Milaneae and 
Bolognese officers, ahe'waa taking formal re-poaaessioin 
in great state of at fort outside the eity, and when'a 
man-at-arms ^rbsKed^npt to 'her [in the middle of the 
ceremony, to say with pantfaig breath,^ ^ Madonna I all 
the cellars of the'Orsi^are being . plnndered by Hi^ 
people ! but I have seenred some of the largest bolfi' 
of wine for your ladyshqp, and ha?e set a goard orer 
them 1 " — did she not then and there, in the midst of 
the stranger generals, gradonsly reply, that ahe pre* 
ferred tliat the poor people should share the wine 
among them, for that neither sh^ nor her children 
wished to possess anything that had belonged to the 
Orsi ! « • • and, in a word, all is sunshine once again, 
. • , except in one small cell of the Palazzo Fubblico, 
where a few 'of those who have made themselves 
noted by their yiblence during: the insurrection, and 
have failed to escape in time from the city, are reserved 
for vengeance. •.. J* - . . iutt.k oi.\ . . ' , 

It is but just to Catherine's fair fame to note, . that 
they were very few ; and further iq remember, if their 
punishment excites our loathing, that mercy was hardly 
recognised as a virtue, or' known as . a sentiment in 
those ** ages of faith." There were among them the 
man who had thrown the Count's body from the 
window, and he who had been chiefly prominent in 
dragging it through the city. There was also the 
veteran revolutionist, Orsi, with his eighty-five years, 
long-flowing silver locks, and .noble patrician bearing. 
The unfortunate old man bad been left behind, when 
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his sons and the otiiers of the family had left the city, 
probably because his great age made it impossible for 
him to join in their hurried flight 

On the let of May three of these prisoners were 
hung at the windows of the Palazzo Pubblico, and then 
thrown thence into the square, where they were literally 
torn to pieces, and the shocking fragments left exposed 
till sunset, when they were collected and buried. The 
brutalising effects of such spectacles on the entire 
mass of the population is sufficiently indicated by the 
taeif that contemporary public opinion considered the 
Ciountess to have used much and unusual moderation 
in her dealings with such of the conspirators as fell 
into her hands. 

On the evening of that day an ominous decree was 
posted in all quarters of the city, requiring that one 
able-bodied man from every family in Fori! should 
attend on the morrow with pickaxe and crowbar in 
front of the vast and magnificent palace of the Orsi. 
At daybreak on the 2nd of May a great crowd, armed 
as had been ordered, were assembled. At the same 
hour the venerable-looking head of the great Orsi clan 
was seen coming forth from his prison on the piazza, 
bare-headed, with his long silver locks glancing in the 
sunshine of that bright May morning, wiUi hands bound 
behind his back, and led by the hangman, holding the 
end of a halter passed round the old man's neck. Thus 
led into the midst of the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
he was placed in front of his ancestral home. And then 
the work of demolition was commenced. 

'*Have you well marked the spectacle, O Orso!" 
said the hangman to his prisoner, when the work was 
done; and then led him by the halter back to the 
piazza. 
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A cruel desili ftviited him them ; but that tvhich be 
had already eodiirad, was probably the bitterest part 
of his pimishment to the old patrician. That razing 
of the family manuon was infinitely more to a me- 
dieval Italiim noble, than the mere destruction of so 
mnch property; and carried with it a bitterness of 
misery hardly appreuable to oui' loss clannisl 
and less localised attaohmenta. The old Italian noble 
would have seen an equal amount of property destroyed 
at his villa in tlie oonntry, or at a residence in a foreign 
city, had he poBseued such, with comparative indiffe- 
rence. But the tarreted family "pnlazzo" 
native city, his fortress in time of civil broil, the 
patriarchal home of several branches and generations 
of his race, tlie mamfeatation and evidence of the 
rank and importance of his ol&n, was more in his eyes 
than mere stone and timber. : His strongest passion, 
his family pride, saw in the old ancestral walls the 
corporeal presentment of the family name. And the 
levelling of the massive building with the soil, was the 
extremest ignominy an enemy could inflict, and was 
felt by tlie doomed race as a symbol of the extinction 
of their name and stock for ever. 

These were the feelings in that old man'a heart, 
when the hangman asked if he had well observed the 
spectacle before him, aa he led him away to the one 
other scene tliat remidned for him. In the piazza it 
was the nerves of the old man's bodp that were to he' 
tortured. 

A powerful horse was there ready prepared with a 
stout plank attached to its tail. To this plank the 
Orso was bound in such a manner that tlie feet were 
nearest to the horse, and the head passing beyond tlie 
length of the board, fell hack upon the sbmea. In 
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this maimer he was dragged twice romid the piazza ; 
and then, though by that time nearly, if not quite 
dead, his side was opened, the heart torn from the 
quivering carcase, and rent to pieces before the people. 
But it is probable, that all unpleasant traces of 
these things were properly wiped away and removed, 
the next morning, when the Countess, in procession, 
passed over those same flagstones, on her way to the 
cathedral to ** celebrate Te Deum," and do other 
appropriate ** Divine Service." 
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Odr Catherine now found herself in exactly that 
position, ythich. in her age and conntiy had led to ao 
many historical tragedies, and broi^jht aboat the ruin 
of BO many similarly situated princesses, and the misery 
of the hapless people subjected to them. A beautifdl 
widow of six-ond -twenty, holding one rich principality 
in her own right, and a second still more valuable, as 
regent for a son only nine years of age, was infallibly a 
mark for all the princely fortune-hunters, and ambitiouB 
intriguers throuf^out Italy. Every degree and mode 
of interference from marriage to murder was likely 
to be brought to bear by greedy nobles and unprin- 
cipled brother sovereigns against one of the weaker 
sex BO circumstanced. But Catherine hardly deservea 
to be described by snch a phrase. If her sex marked 
her place among the feebler portion of mankind, the 
virility of her character claimed a high standing for 
her among the strongest of tiie masters of creation. 
And she felt, and showed herself perfectly capable of 
standing alone, and holding her own and her son's 
inheritance by her sole unaided prudence and energy. 
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In the early days of her widowhood a report arose 
that a marriage* was in contemplation between the 
Countess of Forli and Antonio Ordelaffi, pretender to 
that principality^ His brother^ Francescoi was dead^ 
and he was now the sole ' representative of the old 
dynasty, which had ruled .ForB for so many centuries. 
The report of the probability of such a marriage arose, 
doubtless, from the manifest advantages derivable from 
such an arriemgement* [ It . has been seen how sure a 
thorn in the sides of the Biarii'was the e^tence of 
this exiled but unforgotten fiamily ;'how insecure and 
uneasy it rendered their hold of the principality^ and 
how the never-ceasing intrigues and incitements of 
the pretenders continually kept party jealousies and 
hatred alive, and ever and anon burst 'into insurrec** 
tionary attempts, necessitating constant vigilance and 
severe punishments, themselves the cause of further 
disaffection. 

. All this unhappy state of things might be remedied, 
the unfortunate heir of along line of princes restored 
to his inheritance, and a beautiful young widow very 
satisfactorily mated with a noble and not undistin- 
guished cavalier (for such Antonio Ordelaffi had 
become as a Oandottiere in the service of Venice), and 
everything made pleasant to all parties by this match« 
So Uiought the gossips, patrician and plebeian, in the 
cities of Bomagna ; and, accordingly, settled the matter 
to their own satisfaction, as gossips are wont to do in 
similar cases. 

So much appearance of authenticity had the report 
assumed, and so completely had the good folk of Forli 
taken for granted the truth of it, that in order not to 

* Burriel, p. 480 ; Bonoli, vol. il p. 860. 
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be found behind-hand in their prepnmtions foi" the 
festivitieB to enaae, when the great event should be 
announced, many families bad prepared liveries and 
Btreuners, with the united colours of the Ordelaffi and 
Biarii, and staves in great numbers, similarly painted, 
for carrying in processions. And it was the chance 
discovery of some of these well-intended preparations, 
that first revealed to the Countess the plans which her 
lieges of Forli had taken on thcmselveB to make in 
her behalf. 

Catberine was furious 1 Who had dared to speak, or 
to believe when spoken, so gratuitous and detestable a 
calomny ? What had the world, and especially her 
own BubjectB, ever seen in her conduct to make them 
think it poseible that Bhe shonld sacrifloa tlie prospects 
of her son to any considerationB of her own tranquillity? 
\?hatl she a Sforza, unite herself to an Ordelaffi, and 
for fear of him I She need to seek a protector, and 
find him in the vagabond beir of a bouse, whose weak- 
ness and misconduct bad deBervedly loat them their 
dominion t She would show them that her own baud 
was strong enough to bold the rein, ay, and the whip 
as well, in her City of Forli. And now, what fool had 
been guilty of tbe insolent absurdity of painting these 
sticks with colours so offenuvely choBen ? 

Wberenpon, cringes into the presence-chamber of 
the angry dame, shaking in his shoes, and with many a 
profound obeisance, an old aoquaintance of our own — 
no other than gossiping Messer Leon Cobelli, mnucian, 
punter, ballet master, and historian t He, in bis 
edacity of piunter, while dreaming of festivals to be 
iuranged, ei^oyed, and afterwards chronicled by bun- 
self, had mingled those tints in so detestable mes- 
alliance. 
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Off to the gate-house prison with him, there to 
meditate on the difference between scribbling his 
history, when his lords had enacted it, and presuming 
to arrange it for them beforehand. 
' So poor Cobelli is forthwith marched off in high 
dudgeon, and had awful thoughts,* in his anger, of con^ 
demning his liege lady to sudden and irreparable 
forfeiture of an immortaliiy of glory by burning his 
chronicle of her deeds ; but the ' reflection, that in that 
case he, Leon Cobelli, ballet-master to the court, would 
himself share in the condemnation, happily arrested 
his hand before tlie sacrifice was consummated. 

So thoroughly did the high and haughty iaane impress 
on the frightened Forllvesi the expediency of holding 
their tongues and not opening too wide their eyes in 
respect to matters of such delicate nature, and so much 
above them, that when,' not long afterwards, there 
really was somewhat of the sort to talk about, such a 
discreet silence was obserred, as almost to have 
defeated the detective investigations of Mnemosyne 
herself. 

Tommaso Feo was, as has been seen, governor of 
the citadel of Fori! for Catherine, having been placed 
there by herself on a very critical occasion. It has 
been seen, also, how well and zealously he acquitted 
himself of his trust in the difficult circumstances fol- 
lowing upon the assassination of the Count He came 
from Savona, Girolamo's birthplace, and had been for 
many years a faithful follower of the fortunes of the 
Biarii. Now, this Tommaso Feo had a brother, 
Qiacomo, not yet twenty years old, a remarkably hand- 
some youth, *Wery tall, excellently well*made, of a 

,* Burri6l,p.431. 
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beaatiful pink complexidj^ courteous and pleasant witli 
all, both high and low, and well Bkilled in all manly 
and kni^Uy exercisea." * This well-favoared youth had 
been looked on with a very approving eye by the high 
and pniaaant dame, his sovereign Udy. And the cir- 
camstaiioe of her having, a short time previously, given 
a Iftdy, who was a relative of her own, in marriage to 
Tommaso Feo, his brother, made it seem natural that 
both the young men should he admitted more freely 
into the society of the Countess than might otherwise 
have been expected. 

Before long, however, the young and beautiful widow 
determined on taking a step, which, — as is fi-equently 
the case with the steps taken by young and beautiful . 
widows, — caused no little raising of the eyebrows, and i 
some very cautiously whispered talk among the citizens 
of Forlti This woa^ nothing less startling t}ian the 
substitution of the young and handsome bachelor 
brother, for the tried and trusty elder brother, in 
the high and important post of Catteliano of Ravaldino. 

Sut high-handed and strong as Catherine was, we 
have already seen enough of the ways of these 
govemora of strong fortresses in general, and of stoat 
Tommaso Feo in particular, to make it very intelligible 
that the lady did not see fit to proceed to her intent by 
umply ordering Tommaso to walk out, and Qiacomo to 
walk in to Ravaldino, ' A good CatteUtmo'i duty was to 
hold his castle, as a good terrier's duty is to hold the 
throat of the creatore he has been bidden to attack ; 
and it often happens that the master of the stannch 
beast cannot induce him to relinquish bis gripe. The 
question was, before « word had transpired of the 
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proposed change, Uow to get^ staunch Tommaso out 
of his place of strength. 

With this view, the crafty lady gave a f^te in her 
gardens outside the city, to which the Governor was 
courteously invited. In this little excursion outside 
the walls, there was Uttle to excite the Ca8tellano*8 
suspicions. He could leave the communication 
between the fortress and the city safely closed behind 
him, come out from the citadel into the open country, 
and return to it at pleasure by the same road. But what 
is man's wit worth against a woman's wiles ! In the 
gardens» no arm would serve Catherine to lean on save 
that of her trusty CaateUano. They spent a charming 
day ; ** tasted together various fruits ; " and when his 
boEtutifrd sovereign declared herself at the end of the 
day's pleasure so tired that he must give her his arm 
as fSEu: as the palace, what mortal CaateUano could do 
otherwise than fedl into the trap so cleverly baited. 

If such there were, good Tommaso Feo was not the 
man. Pleased and flattered, he led the fair traitress 
through the little city to her palace, and was no sooner 
within its walls than he was tapped on his shoulder, 
and bade to deliver up his sword, and consider himself 
a prisoner I This having been satisfactorily done, 
Madama, — as the chroniclers from the period of her 
first husband's death almost invariably call her,— 
summoned the conscious Giacomo to her presence, 
and stated, that though nothing had occurred to dimi- 
nish her high esteem for his brother, circumstances 
made it desirable that she should change her Caatellano 
— ^that Tommaso would for the present return to his 
native Savona, quitting the city with a guard .of honour 
as a mark of her high consideration Jtand that she 
wished him to accept the vacated post 

VOL z. F 
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Oiacomo, we 01*6 told,^cepted his preferment wiUi 
well-acted modesty and surprise, and TommnBO appears 
to have become easily reconciled to the arrangement, 
as he ia not long after found back again in Forli, in the 
aerrice of the Countess. 

Theae events took place in the summer of 1490; 
and there is reason* to suppose that the new Castellano 
bad then been his liege lady's husband for several , 
months. TJie marriage, though a perfectly legitimate j 
one in the eyes of the Church, was, and remained a 1 
rigidly guarded aeeret; not onljr beoMiw it 1 
wholly unavowable menllUnoe, bat Immmm a 
the public law of the Holj Bcunan Sii^iw, OiUMriBS'i 
aeoond marriage vonld bftn entaflad dt^hation atiba 
guardianship of her children. 

It waa, aa may be supposed, by no means a prudent 
thing even to allude to a secret of such importance. 
A poor ignorant artiaan, who had been overheard 
saying, that somebody had told him, that somebody 
else bad said that their lady had married her Caittl- 
lano, was forthwith summoned to the presence of the 
Countess, who, after a few words spoken with a severity 
which half frightened him out of his aenses, ordered 
him at once to be put on the rack: firom which torture, 
says the historian, lie barely escaped with his life. 
We may be very sure, that few words were aver 
whispered even in Forli on so dangerous a subject. 
And tlie reverend biographer, who relates tlie above 
incident, seems as if he hardly felt safe two hundred 
years afterwards in meddling with such state secrets, 
remarking apologetically, that he merely notifies the 
fact, that his readers may not think any ill when they 
ut a later pdHod meet with mention of a son of 
• BorM, p. 448. 
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Catherine's named Giacomo, bom somewhere about 
this time. 

In traih, the Forli public had litUe cause to pay any 
attention to this portion of the private life of their 
sovereign. For in all respects as far as regarded them, 
and as far as the world could see, Catherine was still 
sovereign Countess, and Giacomo Feo still Castellano 
of Ravaldino, and nothing more. All that could be 
done for her young husband without lifting him from 
the rank of a subject, Catherine delighted in accom- 
plishing. Thus, we find her obtaining for him from 
her brother at Milan some order of chivalry, all the 
insignia of which were duly sent by the hands of. 
proper heraldic personages from that splendid court. 
The noblest knights of the most conspicuous families 
in^ Forli invested the young man, one with cloak, 
another with collar, and another with spurs ; and there 
were grand festivities, and Catherine was, it is written, 
in the highest spirits. 

• Her new marriage, we are especially told, in no wise 
made her neglectful of her duties towards her children, 
and especially that of constantly attending to their 
education, and superintending it in a great measure 
personally. She took infinite pains in seeking for the 
best masters, and in ascertaining for what career each 
of her sons was by nature most adapted. We learn 
further, without surprise, that she was a careful and 
prudent, rather than an indulgent mother ; and find 
her acquiring the praise of contemporary writers by 
** never caressing her children," and never allowing 
them to come .into her presence, save in full state 
costume, and requiring them to maintain a grave and 
decorous demeanor to match ! * # 

• Burriel, lib. ii. cap. zfiiL 
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For the rest, public affairs go on mucli tlie same as 
during the lifetitne of Qirolamo. Tlie conspiraoioB are 
hitclieil and detected much as usual. That trouble- 
some Ordelaffi knows no middle course between love 
and murder. As Catherine would not,listen to him on 
the former topic, he is continually plotting to compass 
the ktter. Now in Imola, now in Foi-li, and now in 
some one of the outlying fortresses of tlie small state, 
some little conspiracy is continually being discovered 
and crushed by the lady's prudence and vi^ance. A 
few traitors, fomid guilty of being in correspondence 
with the pretender, are hung, a few others banished, — 
and then things are quiet for a few months. 

As usnal, the finance question is found to be tlie 
most difficnlt and abstruse part of the whole science of 
governing. The court of Forli is maintained, we 
hear, on as magnificent a scale as that of many larger 
states. - And money must be had. But Madama is a 
good manager ; and strives much to find some meuu 
of making a fall treasury not absolutely incompatible 
with a fair show of prosperity among the tax-payers ; 
not, unhappily, with much success. 

Once Madama thought she had found the Aladdin's 
lamp at last. The great Via Emilia, high road from 
Milan, Bologna, Venice, and all Germany, to Bome, 
mna through our towns of Imola and Forli. Suppose 
we 'put up, as. we have a clear right to do, a turnpike- 
gate, — Bay two toll-bars. — one at either end of our 
territory, and so fleece travellers to the most needful 
replenishing of our own coffers, and every nay desirable 
lightening of the burdens of onr Cuthful subjects. 
How strange never to have thought of it before ! 

So the new toll>bars are £}rUiwith erected ; but to 
the'great surprise of Madama and her counsellors with 
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very much less result than had been anticipated ; with 
little other. result indeed than a few broken heads and 
bloody noses, arising from the scufSes of the toll-bar 
keepers with violent travellers who decline paying the 
new imposition. This was all natural enough ; but. the 
strange thing is, that the traffic most notably Mis off. 
Travellers won't come to be taxed. Ducky won't come 
to be killed. With a perverse cunning, most provoking, 
men go round another way; some stay, at home and 
don't go at all; and the. toU-bars barely pay the 
expense of their keepers. Then the Pesaro folk, 
whose communications 1 with the neighbouxi^g towns 
are much interrupted . by the .Lady Catherine's new 
toll-bars, take it into their heads to retaliate,- by seizing 
every. Forli man who ventures to show his face within 
their jurisdiction,, weighing him publicly -on a steel 
yard by the road-side, and taxing him so much a pouAd, 
as if he were hogsflesh or mutton, to the great amuse- 
ment and scoffing of the cities round about, and the 
iofinite scandal and discomfiture of the. men of Forli. 

But Catherine was a wise princess, and in a very 
short time got a lesson in finance from her new scheme, 
which some other princes have failed to leam from the 
experience of centuries ; and the .unsuccessful toU-bars 
were quietly removed. ) 

Another somewhat curious matter, in which we find 
Madama engaged about this time, was the providing 
Forli, both on her own behalf and that of her subjects, 
with one of the most necessary conveniences of civilised 
Ufe, of which the city had been destitute since the riots 
at the time of the Count's death. The banks and pawn- 
shops of two .wealthy Jews had been then broken into 
and pillaged, and their owners frightened into aban- 
doning the city. And now if a Christian had need of 
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a little ready cash, where was he to look for it ? Money 
absolutely needed, and not a Jew within hail ! Madama 
felt that this was a state of things calling for immediate 
remedy. So special overtures were made to a wealthy 
Israelite of Bologna to come and settle in Forli. The 
Jew admitted the urgent necessity of the case, but 
bearing in mind recent events, deemed it no more than 
common prudence, to stipulate, that an instrument 
should be drawn up and executed in due legal form, by 
which the sovereign, state, and municipality, of Forli, 
should be bound to indemnify him for any loss to his 
capital or property that might occiu* from revolution or 
other violence. This was promptly acceded to; the 
Jew was installed in Forli, to the great joy of its ever- 
orthodox, but often out-at-elbows. Christian popula- 
tion; and, by Madama*s wise provision, her lieges 
could once again get their little bills done as hereto- 
fore. 

' Meantime, Innocent VIII. died ; and in August of 
the same year, 1492, the Sacred College announced 
** Urbi et Orbi " that they had been inspired by the 
Holy Spirit to elect as Heaven's Vicegerent on earth, 
the Cardinal Hoderigo Borgia ; one, who may be safely 
assumed, without any careful scanning of the members 
of the college, to have been the worst of those offered 
to their choice, inasmuch as history has assigned to 
him the portentous pre-eminence of being the worst of 
the successors of St. Peter. English renders have no 
idea what this Pope, Alexander VI., was; and no 
English page can dare to tell them. Studious men, 
who feel, that, inasmuch as despite all change of time 
and circumstance, similar causes will, in the moral 
world as certainly as in the physical world, produce 
similar effects, it is therefore fitting tliat such cess- 
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pools of abominationB should be sounded by those 
\7ho for the sake of the general health ought to be 
conversant witli every form of disease, — these may in 
the cynical unblushing dead Latin of Burckhardt the 
diaristy look on the loathsome picture of life in the 
Vatican under this Father of Christendom." For others 
let it suffice, that this man, chosen by the Church by 
infallible inspiration, for the infallible guidance of 
Christian souls, was such, that no human soul could be 
in communication with his without deep injury and 
degradation. 

This man, as Cardinal under Sixtus IV., had been 
his vice-chancellor, and a steady adherent of the 
BiariL He was the sponsor chosen by the young 
Count and Countess to hold at the font their first-bom 
son. And the firiendship which existed, and was thus 
specially marked, between them and such a man as the 
Cardinal Borgia, cannot but be felt to have the force of 
unfavourable evidence in oiu* estimate of them. 

Catherine, however, considered the news of Borgia*s 
elevation to be most important to her interests, and 
highly satbfactory. Two envoys on behalf of Forli, 
and two^on behalf of Imola, were despatched to Bome 
to compliment the new Pope on his election, and offer 
the homage of the Countess and her son. Being very 
well received by his Holiness, they begged that he 
would grant that a Jubilee, with plenary absolution, 
might be held for three successive years in two 
churches of the Franciscans in Forll, which was 
graciously accorded, with the condition however that 
a firesh bull should be applied for each year ; which 
was only laying a small tax on the profits of the 
Jubilee. Such a grant was not uncommon. But the 
result of the three years* speculation, as recorded by 
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tlie Forli historians, is curious. The (ii'st year brought 
<2500 lire, with which the monks of one church built a 
doister, snd the nana of the other put a new roof to 
their ch^Ml, and newly fitted out a miraculous Virgin. 
The second year's produce wbs almost nothing, because 
the brief enabling the convents to absolve firom homicide 
did not arrive in time. And the third year, they got 
only 184 lire, because the ApostoUc Court, having 
then more important matters in hand, again neglected 
to send the necessary brief in due time. 

Up to this period the life of Catherine has been 
passed altogether in that good time, — those halcyon 
days for Italy described by G-uicciardini in the opening 
of hia great work, and marked by him as coming to an 
end in the fatal year, 1404. . To readers more ooimt' 
saut with the regular well-oirdored course of life . in 
the nineteenth century than with that of the fifteenth, 
it may seem, that the little magic-lanthom-Uke peeps 
at the men and things of that old time, offered to 
them in the foregoing pages, can hardly be deemed 
samples of that happy condition so regretfully com- 
memorated by the great historian. Murders of prinoes, 
and awards of torture and death to their conspiring 
subjects, recurring in oscillationB of pendulum-like 
regularity, — civil war in the streets of Home, and mon- 
strous corruption in her palaces, — lawless violence of 
the law-making classes, met by continually successful 
evasion of the law by those for whose oppressioD 
rather than protection it was intended : all this does 
Qot represent to our ideas a happy state of sociefy. 

But Guicciardini looks back to these days from amid 
the misfortunes of a far more disastrous period. The 
good old days, — when Italian throats were throttled only 
by Italian hands ; when the tyrants were Italian frrrante 
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not too strong to be occasionally knocked on the head 
by Italian rebels ; when the wealth extorted from the 
people by splendid princes was at least scattered among 
them again by their splendour; when, in a word, Italy, 
manage it as they might, was for the Italians, — ^were 
sighed for as a golden age in that iron period, when the 
barbarian from beyond the Alps had come down upon 
them«h 

Charles YUI., of France, was the second Attila, 
who headed an inroad of barbarians, from whose gripe 
on some part of her body, soft Italy has never since 
been able to shake herself free. ' That ambitions 
Prince undertook to make good certain old standing 
genealogical claims. to the' sovereignty of Naples,'> long 
since advanced by France; and marched into Italy with 
an army for that purpose in the summer> of . 1494. . It 
would lead us too far away into the great high-road of 
the history of that time, if we were to attempt to trace 
an intelligible picture of the dissensions and jealousies 
among the princes of Italy, which made that moment 
appear peculiarly opportune for the prosecution of 
his claims. We have only to deal with the immediate 
result of the great calamity to Forll and its Countess. 

Those rich alluvial flats of Bomagna were capital 
fighting ground, and lay besides just on the high road 
of the French troops southwards. And on the 18th of 
August the main body of the Neapolitan troops were at 
Cesena, about twelve miles to the south ; and five days 
later the French troops were at Bologna, some thirty 
miles to the north of Forli. The little state found 
itself in a sufficiently dangerous position under any 
circumstances. But the situation was rendered yet 
more difficult by the necessity of taking one or the 
other side, when there were strong reasons for taking 
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neither. The Duke of Klilan, Catherine's brother, 
and her uncle " Lndorioo il Moro," who, in fact, held 
the power of IGIin in Ida htuids, were allies of the 
French king. On ikb oUier hand, tlie Pope had aihed 
himself -with Ihe 'King of Naples ; and Foiii was held 
aS'R fief of the Chanh ; ud all CnUierine's sympathies, 
and her Biuio oomiMtioiis, — among wliom were two 
cardinals hi^ in the oonfidence of the Pontiff, — drew 
her towards the psi^ tsken by the court of Rome. 

The decision was diffienlt ; and Catherine was long 
in deciding. Bepeated embassies were seen in those 
days arriving from the hostile camps, and departing 
without having obtained the promise they wished. 

Meantime, Madanut WM busily engaged in preparing, 
as best she might, for the storm wliicli was sure to 
burst over Forli, whichever side she might decide on 
supporting. Men were sent throughout the whole 
territory warning the peasants of the plains to leave 
their homes, and betake tbemselves* with soch pro- 
perty as was moveable to places of safety. The time 
of vintage was close at hand, and it was hard to leave 
the fruit of the year's labour to be gathered by others. 
But to have remained would only have been to lose all 
that might have been moved, and probably life itself, 
as well as that which they were compelled to leave 
behind them. So, throughout the length and breadth 
of the plains around Forli, long truns of the cultivators 
of the soil, with their families and cattle, might be 
seen moving into the shelter of the over-crowded cities, 
or towards the comparatively safe recesses of the 
Apennine. 

At length, after moch vacillation and long bargun- 

■ BoRiel, p. 1S2. 
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ing, Madama declared herself the ally of the King of 
Naples. The principal conditions were, that both 
Naples and Borne should guarantee the defence of her 
states ; and that Octavian, her eldest son, then seven- 
teen years old, should receive the rank of General in 
the allied army with a large stipend.* 

The historians of Forli, and especially Burriel, 
Catherine's biographer, insist much on the pause in 
the movements of the two armies, while encamped 
respectively at Bologna and at Cesena, while either 
party strove by repeated efforts to obtain her alliance. 
It would not be credible, Burriel remarks, that the 
generals of two armies, each of about 16,000 men, 
should have lost so much time, and taken so much 
trouble to seciu'e the friendship of so small a princi- 
pality, if all the chroniclers did not accord in their 
dear statements, that such was the case. And they 
point out, with much municipal pride, the high posi- 
tion and authority which these circumstances indicate 
Catherine to have attained among her contemporaries. 
The observation is a fair one. And the evident import- 
ance attached by both the contending parties to the 
fidendship of a state so entirely unimportant on the 
score of its power, is very remarkable. 

The alliance with Naples, which Madama had been 
so slow to form, she was very quick to break. A few 
successes on the part of the French seem to have 
caused a greater degree of discouragement among their 
enemies than was reasonable. The Pope recalled his 
troops from Bomagna, and the Duke of Calabria began 
to draw ofif his forces southwards. In these circum- 
stances, which would seem to have left Forli exposed 

* Qniooiardim, lib. i. ; Bonoli, toI. il p. 270. 
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totally Bt I 
stipulated ■ 



to certain (lestniction, and to have been totally 
variance with tlie oondttionB that had hoen stipulated 
for its protection, Oatherine sought to secure the 
safety of her little state by suddenly c)iangiiig sides 
and becoming at the shortest possible notice the friend 
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departure was seen with no small satisfaction ; for tlie 
difficulty and cost of feeding them, and inducing them 
to abstain from helping themselves htid been extreme. 

During this time of trouble and continnal anxiety, 
CHacomoFeo had been goveroor-geoeral of Gatheiine'a 
states. He seems to have efficiently seconded the 
dexterous management, by which Catherine succeeded 
in bringing her litUe state through this critical time ia 
an only half-mined condition; and Madama, deter- 
mined, says Burriel, not to let such an opportonily as 
having these French generals at Forll slip away with- 
out making something out of it, obtained by their 
means the rank and title of baron for her Genual and 
husband from the King of France. 

The young General .was, we are told, beyond 
measure elated at the possession of this coveted prefer- 
ment ; and Madama was as pleased to have gratified 
him with it. But, it would seem, that the ^ft was a 
fatal one. 
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On the 27th of August, 1495, Catherine and her 
sons and Feo had gone out of Forli on a hunting 
excursion. The party were returning to the city in 
the evening ; Madama, and some of her sons, were in 
a carriage, Feo was riding behind them on horseback. 
Now, seven* citizens of :ImoIa and Forli, some nobles, 
some priests, and some peasants, had Bwom together 
that they would that day kill the favourite. So they 
posted themselves at a spot within the city walls, by 
which the Court party were sure to pass on their 
return ; and there, letting the carriage with Catherine 
and her sons pass on unmolested, they stabbed the 
unfortunate young husband 'with a pike through the 
body, so that with one cry he fell dead. 

It is of no interest to chronicle the obscure names of 
these assassins. But it is worth remarking that most, 
if not all of them, were pertonally known to their 
victim. And this is a circumstance, that in almost 
every case characterises these medieval assassinations 
of Italian princes. The murderers are not politically 
fEuiatical regicides, who for the working out of some 
theory or hope, salve their consciences with the plea of 
necessity for the removal of a man whom they have 
perhaps never seen, and certainly never known. They 
are men in the habit of daily intercourse with him, 
and strike with all the virulence of personal hate. 
The victim apostrophises them by their Christian 
names, not unconscious in all probability of the items 
in the score thus finally settled. 

In the case of this unfortunate young Feo, as far as 
can be judgedt from the scanty notices of the provin- 
cial historians, his death seems to have been due to 

* Bonriel, p. 579. 

f BonoU,Tol. iL p. 274 ; Burriel, p 570 ; Veochiamiii, toL iL p. 187. 
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the jealousy occasioned by the reiterated hoaours 1 
Bhowered upon him. Tlus obscure young man, 
stranger from Savona, some place, they say, away I 
beyond Genoa, is brought here, raised above all tha I 
ancient nobility of the country, made Cavaliere, Conte, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Qniliy or not guilij agaiiL — ^MedieTil olanBhip. — X wonuQ'a TongMnot. 
— Funeril honoun. — ^Royal-mindodnait. — ^lUi oosUUimm; and its 
mode of railing the wind. — ^Taxee spent in alma to mined taz- 
paTen.— Threatening timea. — Oiofanni de' HedicL— Catherine onoe 
more wife, mother, and widow. 

Cathebine, with two of her sons in the carriage 
with her,^ had advanced but a few yards beyond the 
spot where the murder was committed, when, alarmed 
by the cries of the conspirators and of her own retinue, 
she looked back, and became at once aware of the 
truth. The whole of the attendants, except two, who 
made a futile attempt to kill or arrest the assassins, 
immediately dispersed themselves, and fled in different 
directions. The seven conspirators did likewise ; and 
Catherine and her sons, hastily throwing themselves on 
horses taken from the grooms, galloped at full speed to 
the fortress. And the murdered man's body was left 
alone in a ditch near the spot where he was slain, till 
late that night it was removed to a neighbouring 
church by '' some decent and compassionate people *' 
who lived hard by. The ballet-master historian* 
Cobelli went to look on it, as it lay in the ditch, and 
pours forth a flood of voluble lamentations over the 
beauty of the body thus mutilated and disfigured, and 
that of his gold brocade jacket and rose-coloured pan- 
taloons besmeared with mud. t 

% 

• Cobelli, p. 277. t Note 12. 
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Necessity for providing for their own stifety may 
fumisli some excuse for Catherine and lier sons' pro- 
cipitate retreat to the citadel. Her husband was 
beyond all need of assistance, and her sons' seciiri^, 
and that of her dominions, was in imminent danger. 
For it was probable enough, that the assassination just 
committed almost under her eyes was the first outbreak 
of one of those plans for reatoiing tlie old dynasty 
that were so coustantly occurring. 

Such, however, does not seera to have been the case. 
The popular indignation against the perpetrators of 
Feo's murder was at once strongly manifested. They 
were that night hunted through the to\vn, and most of 
them dragged prisoners to Uie piazza before the 
momiug. 

There, before the assembled crowd, Gion Antonio 
Ghetti, the principal of them, declared to the magis- 
trates that Feo had been pat to death by the express 
oi-der of Catherine and Octavian; and the othera 
loudly confirmed his assertion.* There does not seem 
to have been the slightest attempt made to test the 
troth of these declarations by sepai-ately examining 
and cross-questioning the assasuns. But it is remark- 
able, that the Auditor, Catherine's chief magistratej 
does not appear to have considered this explanation at 
all impossible. On the contrary, he found himself in a 
position of diffioulty, evidently fearing, that if he pro- 
ceeded at once on the supposition, that these men were 
to be treated as murderers and traitors, his zeal might 
possibly turn out to have been expended on the wrong 
side. In Hub difficnlty " the worthy magistrate" beck- 
oned from the crowd a young man whom he coold 

• Burriol, p. (82. . 
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truBt, and with a few whispered words despatched him 
in all haste to the fortress,, dexterously holding law in 
leash the while. 

In a very short time the messenger returned, and 
our ** worthy magistrate '* was himself again. It was 
all right. Murther was murther. Law was to ** have 
its course ; *' and quartering alive, dragging at horses 
tails, and other ingenious devices of the sort were 
to be resorted to, accordiog to. the most approved 
precedents. 

But are these orders from the citadel as efficacious 
in disproving the truth of Gian Antonio's assertion 
before the tribunal of history, as they were* in making 
the Auditor's course clear before him ? The [learned 
litta, in his great work on the Families of Italy thixiks 
not. He writes,* ** Feo was killed by conspirators (in 
1496 : if, indeed, it were liot Catherine herself who 
ordered his death." But we know that suspicion of 
crime becomes morbidly active in those whose duties 
make them continually conversant with criminals; and 
in estimating the value of litta's impressions, great 
allowance must be made for the mental bias of 'one 
who spent his life in chronicling the Fasti of the noble 
families of Italy. 

No contemporary writer gives the slightest indica- 
tion of any suspicion of the ^ possible] truth of this 
audacious inculpation of the widowed princess having 
existed at the time. It is true, that if such suspicions 
had existed, they would probably have > been deep 
buried in the hearts of those who conceived them. ' But 
all the probabilities of the 'case plead in favour of 
Catherine's innocence upon this occasion. Had she 

• Uiia. Ftmig. de' Mtdia 
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wished to rid herself of her ^oang Imaband, nothing 
would have heen easier tlmu to have made on end of 
him, privately, quietly, and safely, in the secreay of Uie 
fort or of the' palace. It is curious to observe, that 
when Bubseqnently she condescended to point out the 
ahsordity of the accusation, she made use of this argu- 
ment ; remarking, as the historian records it, that 
" Thank G-od, neither she nor any of her family had 
need to apply to common hravoes, when they saw fit to 
make away with their enemies I " Had she even 
chosen to employ hravoes for the purpose, with tJie 
intention of leaving to them the responsibility of the 
deed, it might have been done far more safely in the 
palace than in the street. The latter necesBarily in- 
volved a very oonsiderahle degree of danger of popnlaz 
tomolt, and ever-menacing, ever-near revolution. In 
the'confusionand excitement following the perpetra- 
tion of snch a deed, it may be eaid to have been merely 
a toss up which way the popular mind, so easily moved 
to violence, so prone to change, might turn. 
. There is, indeed, no inore curiously suggestive and 
striking proof of the chronic state of discontent, 
oneaaineBs, ' and ^scomfort, in which men lived in 
those good old times, than this wonderful readinesa 
to torn . any incident of sufficient interest to make a 
couple of score of tongues shout together, into an 
occasion for seeking to change for another the rider 
mounted on their galled shoulders, at whatsoever 
almost certain cost of ruin and destruction to them 
and theirs. 

Them and theirs ; — for another very noticeable trait 
of Itahan social life in those centuries is the great 
strength of the clannish tie, which made all the members 
of a family responsible for, and generally partakers in 
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ihe political crimes of any one among them. The 
ffttherSy sons, brothers, uncles of a baffled, detected, or 
OTeipowered conspirator, share his fate. Often the 
females of a family are involved in the condemnation. 
The whole race is to be rooted out. And such an 
award seems to have been generally accepted as natural, 
and to be expected, at least, if not as just, by the 
suffering party. In most cases the members of a 
political assassin's family adopted his views, and more 
or less actively shared his crime. 

In the present instance, the vengeance of the bereaved 
wife took a yet wider sweep. Not only were the families 
of the guilty men, even women and innocent children 
and infants at the breast, slaughtered indiscriminately ; 
but the slightest cause of suspicion sufficed to involve 
others wholly unconnected with them in destruction.* 
This seems to have been the only occasion in the 
strangely varied life of Catherine, when evil passions, 
unmixed with political reasons, or calculations of 
expediency, governed her conduct, and urged her to 
excesses of cruelty. And it is impossible to avoid 
comparing the calm, judicial proceedings, and not 
wholly unreasonable chastisement, consequent upon 
the death of Bidrio, with the wild excesses of vin- 
dictive fury that followed that of Giacomo Feo. 
Surely it cannot be supposed that all this was simulated 
rage, acted out in such terrible earnest, merely to 
divert suspicion from herself as the murderess i Not 
even acquaintance with the unnatural atrocities so 
common in that age and clime, nor the wonderful 
deadness of the moral sense which prevailed, can justify 
so shocking a belief. 

* Burriel, lib. iii. diap. iL 
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No I Either -we muat suppose, that passing yeai-a, 
the habits of despotism, familiarity with bloodshed, and 
much trouble and adversity had potently changed 
Catherine's character for the worse. Or we must, 
with perhaps more probability, seek an explanation of 
her altered conduct in the difference of the feelings the 
two bereBTemeuts may be supposed to have occasioned. 
In the first case, we have a princess decorously mourn- 
ing; and frith high stem justice punishing the poliUcal 
fanatics, who had taken firom her a husband, the partner 
indeed of her greatness, and fellow -labourer in the toils 
of ambition ; but one, who had been assigned to her 
solely for the purposes of that ambition, and whom no 
preference or personal sympatliy had had any share iu 
selecting. In the second instance, we have t woman, 
raging with tiger-like faiy against the murderers of her 
love. : This so -fanltlessly beautiful form, ruthlessly 
made a mangled corpse before her ayes, was the first 
and last love of this vehement and strong-willed 
woman ; — her only taste of real natural heart's joy ; — 
the one pet, private sanctuary of her life, not dedicated 
to the weary life-long toil of building up the Biario 
name. Hence the almost indiscriminate slsnghter, 
hanging, qnartering, torturing, banishments, and ruin, 
that scared all Forll with fear who next might be the 
victim, when Giacomo Feo fell. Above forty persons, 
counting men, women, and ohildren, were pnt to death, 
of whom the greater part were in all probability wholly 
innocent of any participation in the crime 1 More than 
fifty others sufiered lesser degrees of persecution. 

In the midst of these horrors, while the mutilated 
bodies of some of the victdms were still hang^g before 
the palace of the Podett^, exposed to the pnblic view, 
a most magnificent funeral ceremony was performed in 
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honour of the murdered Feo. Borriel desoribes the 
long line of eoclesiastical, military, and ciTic* dignitaries, 
with pages, musicians, ladies, friars, soldiers, and three 
squires in cloth of gold, on horses similarly caprisoned, 
who bore the sword, spars, helmet, and cuirass of the 
deceased, moying to the sound of loud-chanted dirges 
from the ' fortress to the ' cathedral. The procession 
must have passed with its wailing De proJundU and 
Miserere chants, and its glittering heraldic braveries, 
by the spot where the ghastly remains of the victims, 
for whom was no " miserere," were polluting the air 
in the hot summer sunshine. "> And the' entire scene in 
its setting of picturesque Italian city architecture, with 
its startling contrasts, and suggestiyeness of unbridled 
passions, and deeds of lawless violence, would seem to 
be marked characteristically enough by the impress 
of medieval peculiarities. But Burriel says, that the 
similitude of the spectacle to that described by Virgil, 
as having taken place at the funeral of Pallas, son of 
King Evander, was so great, that it may be supposed 
that Catherine had modelled the one in imitation of 
the other 1 

By the combined soothing of funeral services, and 
gratified vengeance, the bereaved widow was, it should 
seem, sufficiently consoled, to engage herself, early in 
the year 1496, in extensive projects of palace building* 
and acquisition of parks and pleasure-grounds. The 
alterations and improvements, which Madama was now 
bent on, mark characteristically the< change «in the 
habits and desires of the powerful and wealthy, which 
waSt now beginning to manifest itself. Increasing 
magnificence and luxury demanded- ampler oppor- 
tunity for .its display, and a pleasanter field for its 
enjoyment. Italian princes began to be no longer 
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content to para tlieir lives immured m tbe liigh 
dungeon-like mils of ancient feudal mansions, in tlie 
heart of irall«d and gloomy cities. 

And Catiierine was not likely to be among the 
■lowest ,to .adopt any new mode of increased mag- 
nifioence and splendonr. There were, moreover, dark 
and sad xeminiscenoes enough attached to the old 
Boignorial ' residence in the piazza, to make it odious 
to the lady twice vidowed there, tmdar BJiamMtaimi 
in themselves, and in ttieir eonieqaeiMMi, M paiiiftito 
look back on. . ,■ < ■ 

So all that pOTtiasi <rf the "Mi—it T> ^T'^^'*'fc lAIA 
had been used for iha. penonal aoeommodatkin of th* 
Princess, was thrown down; and iti nwtwhh eoa* 
tribated towards the erection of a new palace, at the 
extremity of the d^, near to the fortress Bavaldino, 
and connected with it by one of the gateways of the 
town. The pleabnres and splendonr, which the tastes 
of the new age demanded, were thos admirably made 
compatible with the old time provision for secnrity, 
which coold by no means yet be dispensed with. For 
material was advancing more rapidly than moral 
civilisation. 

Ontside the wall, in connection with the new palace, 
a large tract of land was pnrchosed* for orchards, 
gardens, dairy pastures, " a great wood, in which were 
wild beasts of various kinds for the lord's division of 
hnnting," and eveiy kind of device, by which the 
inmates "might at all hours enjoy the pleasures of 
the eountiy unobserved." The place was, "from its 
magnificence and beaufy, named the Paradise ; " t and 
in all the preparations for making her Paradise perfect, 

■ Burial, t>. SIS. 

t Bcuioli,ToLlLp. 3TT. 
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Catherine ** left nothing nnattempted, which could be 
a proof of greatness and of a royal mind." 

But there is a yile, ignoble difficulty, that ever dogs 
and hampers this' sort of proof of a great and royal 
mind. Paradises are not produced in iron, brazen, or 
leaden ages, without abundant supply of cash. Boyal 
minds have, accordingly,, been ever exceedingly apt 
to show their quality by a remarkable fertility of 
expedient for the procuring of • this base means for 
great aims. And Burriel details for us, with much 
admiration, the method hit upon by Catherine for 
paying for her new palace and park. ;! -^ 
. There were, it seems,' and for generations had been, 
certain taxes, to which lands in .ihe'iterritory of Forli 
possessed by peasants were liable, and which were not 
paid by such as were in the hands of citizens. ' The 
unjust difference, it is to be remarked, does not appear 
to have been made between patriciah and plebeian as 
such, but between countryman and townsman. The 
possessors of these unequally-taxed lands were, as 
might be supposed, an impoverished class, continually 
sinking towards utter destitution, and numbers of the 
peasant proprietors sold their land to prosperous 
citizens ** for a bit of bread,*' says the historian, thus 
baulking the tax-gatherer and depopulating the country. 
Ab it was necessary to find a remedy for this growing 
eril, and as the simple bUe of equalising the tax was an 
idea ifar too opposed to the whole fabric of medieval 
political economy to enter for a moment even into the 
head of anyone, it was enacted, that no peasant should 
sell his land under heavy penalties, and forfeiture of 
the land by the buyer. 

Now this wise law, as is usually the case with such, 
was very frequently evaded by the connivance of 
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pBrties anxious, the one to sell and the other to buy, 
and it was found extremely difficult to bring the ille- 
galify.hotue to offenders. But it so happened, that 
just at the time of Catherine's greatest need, the " Bar- 
gello " or gaol-govemor of Imola was himself com- 
mitted to prison for the non-payment of a fine of SOO 
dacats imposed on him for some mol-practices in his 
office. It seems, however, tliat besides the delin- 
quenoieB for which he had been condemned, he had 
beeo in .the habit of lending some official facihties to 
the illegal bargains for land between peasants and 
townsmen, Reflecting, therefore, on his own position 
and that of his sovereign lady, it struck this shrewd 
and worthy " Bargello," that he might find the means 
of making his undetected offences pay the penalty for 
those which had been . discorered. So he caused 
a communication .to . be made to l\f adama to the 
effect, that if his liberty were granted him, and par- 
don assured to him for anything in respect to which 
he might . perchance compromise himself, in certain 
revelations he proposed making to her, he thought 
he could put her in , a way to find the necessary fonds 
for her new palace and park, without doing wrong to 
anyone. 

This latter clause was a fine qaA non with Catherine 
of conrse ; but on the understanding that that condition 
was to be, faithfully obaervq^t she closed with. her 
"Bargello's" offer at once. So that useful and clever 
officer came up to Fori! from his prison in Imola with 
a long list, all duly prepared, of all the illegal land- 
sales for a long time past. Twenty-five lire] was the 
fine due from each seller, and total forfeiture of the 
purchased lands the much heavier penalty to be levied 
on each buyer. Intense was the consternation through- 
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out Forli and its county 1 And rich and abundant 
the harvest reaped by the sovereign. 

So our good " Bargello " is liberated and graciously 
pardoned. No wrong is done to anybody, since, on 
the contrary, law is enforced, and right therefore done. 
** Paradise " is won, and duly paid for, and remains, as 
the historian Bonoli so judiciously remarks, a proof of 
the royal-mindedness of its noble builder. 

It has been mentioned that the unequal pressure of 
this land-tax had caused a vast amount of pauperism 
and destitution; 'and the -presence of . pestilence in 
Forli and its territory both this year and. the last, 
following in the wake of an army of foreign troops, as 
has so often happened, had terribly increased the evil. 
This and other oppressive taxes were, therefore, more 
necessary than ever, for Catherine (besides the .cost of 
her improvements, so happily paid for out of nothing 
at all, as one may say,) was at great expenses for the 
alleviation of the increasing misery. . She bought com, 
she organised means of relief, she hired medical men 
from foreign parts, she founded, confraternities for 
charitable purposes, but she repealed no taxes. How 
could she with such imperative calls on her for alms ? 

Can 'it be that splendid princes find it more con- 
genial to royal-minded tastes, and more convenient to 
royal-minded habits, to reign over alms-fed mendicants 
than over prosperous seli^fed freemen ? Then again,* 
what says Mother Church ? Is not almsgiving the 
broadest of all the roads to heaven ? And how are the 
rich 'to i buy off their own sins in conformity with 
orthodox rule, if there are no beggars ? 

But among all the cares and occupations arising out 
of the twofold business of advancing her own splendour 
and alleviating the misery of her subjects, Catherine 
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found time to think of yet anotlier matter of still 
greater importanoe than eitlier of tliese. Madama was 
now meditating; a third marriage, and this time she 
Beems to have xetumed to the plan of marrying ftvm 
policy and ambition. Probably the increasing stormi- 
nesB of the political horizon, and the consequent preca- 
riousness of the position of nil the smaller princes of 
Italy, made her deem it desirable to seek the support 
which a oonnezicm witli some important and powerful 
family would afford her. In truth, it was the ctc of a 
period, daring which it was hardly to be expected that 
any unaided female liand, however virile in its energy, 
would be able to retiun its grasp of a scepti'o ; and 
considering the matter in this point of view, she 
could not, probably, hare chosen more pmdently than 
she did. 

For the last year past, Qioranni de' Medici had been 
reuding in Forll as Ambassador from the Bepublic of 
Florence. He was great-grandson of that Giovanni 
who vta Hie common ancestor of the two great 
branches of the lamily. That founder of the Mediceau 
greatness had two sons, the elder of whom was Cosmo, 
"pater patrite," from whom descended the elder 
branch, including among its scions Lorenzo the Uag- 
nificent, the two Popes Leo X and Clement VIL, and 
Catherine, the wife of Henry II. of France, and 
becoming extinct in the persoh of Alexander first Duke 
of Florence, murdered in 1637. Giovanni's second 
son, the younger brother of Cosmo, was Lorenzo, the 
grandfather of that Giovanni who now was the envoy 
in Forli from the Bepublic of Florence. 

When, therefore, in the early part of the summer of 
1197, Catherine gave her hand to Giovanni de' Medici, 
however much this, her third marriage, may have been 
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a matter of calculated prudence and state policy, she 
at least had a sufficient knowledge of the man whom 
she was about to make her husband. Madama was 
now thirty-five years of age, while Giovanni was only 
thirty. He had not, and has never occupied any very 
conspicuous place in history ; but what little we hear 
of him is favourable. He had fought with credit, in 
France, under Charles YIII., and had brought back 
with him to Florence, a French patent of nobility, and 
a pension of two thousand crowns a-year, the gifts of 
that monarch. He had also the credit of a wise and 
prudent negociator and statesman. 

There is extant among the Florence archives a letter 
from Savonarola to Catherine, dated from the Convent 
of St. Mark, the 18th of June, 1477, of which a few 
copies have recently been printed by the Count t Carlo 
Capponi at Florence. The contents are of little inte- 
rest, being merely general exhortations to piety, to 
God-fearing conduct in the government of her states. 
But it is somewhat remarkable that this letter must 
have been written just about the time of her marriage 
with Giovanni de' Medici; which yet was, like the 
preceding union with Feo, and for the same reasons, 
kept perfectly secret. Yet, as there is no reason to 
think, that the reforming friar had any correspondence 
with Catherine, either previously or subsequently, it 
can hardly be doubted, flat this letter of exhortation 
was motived by the occasion of the marriage ; and that 
the. friar, friar-like, knew all about it, however secret 
it may have been kept. 

This wholly volunteered and unprefaced preachment 
from the friar to a foreign princess, is a trait worth 
noting of the social position arrogated to themselves 
by the spiritual teachers of that day. 
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Of this unioQ, however, of the great hoasea of 
Sforza and Medici, the most, and indeed the only 
important result was the birth of a son baptised 
Lndorioo, on the 6th of April, in the year 1498. The 
name Lndovico was, a few months later, changed to 
OioTanni ; and this child became that celebrated 
Gioramii " Delle Bonde Nere," who acquired an 
European reputation as the greatest captain of bia 
day, and from- whom descended the long line of 
Tuscan Grand-Dukes of the Medicean race. For 
Cosmo, Ms son and Catherine's grandson, succeeded to 
that dignity on the extinction of the elder branch of 
the &mily. 

Throagh this Giovanni, moreover, Catherine's 
eighth child and seventh son, she is tlie ancestress of - 
that Maria de' Medici who became the wife of Heniy IV. 
of France, and by him the progenitreBS of all the Bour- 
bons, who have aat on the thrones of France, Spain, 
Naples, Parma, and Lucca; and who, by her daughter 
Henrietta, the wife of Charles I., was the mother of an 
equally loyal, and almoat equally pernicious race. 

It cannnot be said, therefore, that this third marriage 
of Catherine was unimportant or barren of results ; 
though, npon her own fortunes, it had little influenoe ; 
for Giovanni, whose . health appears to have been for 
some time &iling, died six months after the birth of his 
son, on the 14th of Septembedt 11!)6. 

His physicians had sent him to one of the little 
bathing-places in the Apennines, called St. Piero, in 
Bagno. There finding himself becoming rapidly worse, 
he sent in haste to call Catherine from Forll, who 
reached his bedside barely in time to receive his last 
words ; and was thus, for the third time, left a widow 
at a moment when every appearance in the political 
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horizon seemed to indicate that she was on the eve of 
events that would make the protection of a husband, 
and a powerful alliance, more necessary to her than it 
had ever yet been. 
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admirer of Itali^ charaotar had he been acquainted 
with it; forhe"lilied a good hater." And assuredly 
the leading physiological characteriBtlc which colours 
the whole ooorse of Italian history, and fumishea the 
moat universaUy'SppUcable master-key to the under- 
standing of its intricacies, is the intensity of mntoally- 
repellant averuon which has always existed among all 
the constituent elements of society. Private hatred 
between man and man; clan hatred between family 
and family ; party hatred between blacks and whites, 
or longs and shorts, or any other distinctive faction- 
cry ; political hatred betweeiLpatricians and plebeians 
social hatred between citizens and the iulmbittmts o 
tlie fields around their walla ; and, by no means least 
though last, municipal hatred between one city 
another, has ever been in Italy the master passion, 
vigorous in its action and notable in its results iu peo^. 
portion to the v^four of social life animatinff 
of the nation. 
Orani olana no longer level Colonn 
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the soil in the streets of Borne ; the story-graven flag- 
stones of the old Florentine Piazza are no longer 
stained mth the blood of Bianehi or Neri; Siena no 
more sends out her war-car against Pisa, nor does 
Genoa fit out fleets against Venice. Despotism has 
crushed out all yigoor from the life and torpified every 
pulse ; and having made a deathlike '* solitude, calls it 
peace." 

And has not, then, Despotism done well, even on 
the showing of the preceding statements ? asks its 
apologists. 

The true and enlightened believer in a god-gover- 
nance, and no devil-governance, of the world, will of 
course answer unhesitatingly, ^No ! •• But to answer 
from the conscience. No ! — ^with faith still as firm as 
when the nineteenth ' century was young and proud 
with chimerical hopes — to answer with* convictions 
still undefeated by the defeats of '48, for ever No ! — 
requires, it must be admitted, a strong and clear belief 
in the immutability of the causes that result in human 
good and evil ; a lively perception of the truth that no 
faults of a nation's life can best be remedied by national 
death; and such a whole-hearted persuasion of the 
imiversality of God's law of progress as can cast out 
all doubt of the fact, that every nation on earth's sur- 
hce must either advance to improved civilisation, or 
else prepare to quit the scene, as some little improvable 
peoples have done and are doing, and leave the valuable 
space they occupy to more highly-gifted races. 
. The Italian writers of every age, from the sixteenth 
century to the present day, are naturally inclined to 
attribute all the misfortunes of their county to foreign 
wrong-doing and aggression. And they date the sun- 
set of Italian prosperity, as Guicciardini does in the 
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passage previously referred to, &om the FrenclL mva- 
sion in the last years of the fi^enth century. But 
not even the dangers to be anticipated from the preten- 
sioiiB of the French monarch, nor the actual presence 
of foreign ^troops on the soil of Italy, could avail to 
check, even for a time, the deadly hatred of city 
against city. 

This bad blazed out fatally between Florence and 
Pisa in 149(1, and was still raging in the early months 
of 1499. Pisa was assisted by the Venetians ; and the 
strength of the two maritime republics seems to have 
tried the resources of the Florentines severely. Like 
the other second-rate princes of Italy, our " Madama 
di Forli" drove a considarable aud important trade ia 
hireling troops. ■ This speoies of basinsBS was in every 
respect profitable to ^the mlers of these pet^ states. 
They thus, besides pocketing considerable sums, main- 
tained bodies of troops owing allegiance to them and 
fighting under their flag, which their own resoDroes 
would have been wholly insufiSdent to support And 
the power of hiring out these to either of two contend- 
ing powers caused their alliance to be bid for by their 
more powerful neighbours, and gave them an import- 
ance in the political calculations of the time dispropor- 
tioned to the size of their little territoi-ies, 

Madama had had considerable dealings of this sort 
with the Florentines. Ottaviano had taken serviee 
with the wealthy republicans, and drew a handsome 
stipend from them as Qeneral. Early in 1499 the 
Bepablic had sent proposals for a fresh body of troops, 
and Madama desired nothing better than to execute the 
order. But times were bard in Forli, and were daily 
threatening to become harder. Pestilence had been 
raging throughout the city and territory, and had 
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inopportunely raised the value of the raw material of 
armies. 

Worse stilly in March of this year Pope Alexander, 
in foil conolaye» liad declared Catherine and sundry 
other little potentates of Bomagna deposed from their 
sovereignties, for not having punctually paid up their 
dues to- the Apostolic Chamber. Catlierine, indeed, 
forthwith sent up envoys 'to Bome — doctors learned in 
law and others — ^to point out to Pope Alexander that 
there was an outstanding account due to her late hus- 
band, the noble Count Kiario,' which had not been 
settled at the time of Sixtus IV.'s death; and that she 
would readily pay anything that at a fair settling might 
be found due. One would have thought that a Kiario's 
wife might have known the Apostolic court better than 
to have taken such useless trouble. Did she think 
Uncle Sixtus pf holy memory was thc$ only Pope wlio 
had a fEunily to found ? Of course her envoys were 
sent about their business without having been allowed 
to speak a syllable of their errand. 

These dues, a feudal tribute always reserved to the 
Holy See in its bulls of investiture, seem rarely to 
have been heard anything of as long as a friendly pope 
occupied the chair of St. Peter ; but as soon as ever 
an excuse was wanted at Bome for getting rid of an 
obnoxious princeling, the Holy Father looked up his 
ledger and pronounced sentence of dech^ce against 
the debtor. ' ^ I - 

Now, Pope Alexander had sons, whom he did not 
even take the trouble of calling nephews ; and he was, 
to say the least, quite as royal-minded as the Franciscan 
Sixtus. His eldest hope, Cesare Borgia, was exceed- 
ing royal-minded too. And so the Borgias had to be 
founded as well as the Biarii ; and, unhappily for the 
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other princes of Romngna, as well as for CnUierine 
and her son, upon a much wider foundation. 

Thus from the early spring of 1409, things wore a 
tionaj and ti'oubied appearance at Forli. Not that it 
is to be imagined tliat Catherine for an instant dreamed 
of submitluig to the eentence pronounced agunst her. 
Sach a course would have been unheard of in her day. 
Holy Father might say what he pleased, hail bulls, and 
do his worst. The Countess of Forli would hold her 
boq's Bceptre for him, as long as the walls of tlie city 
and fortress would hold together 1 . ■ ■ 

And besides, this old delMuuliM of a Pope mi^^' 
. any fine morning. He was weU strioken i& y^tn, eat 
hia life said to he none of the best And then tiiere 
would be a fresh shuffle of the cards, and a new deal, 
with who knows what new fortunes, and Borgias no- 
where in the race. 

Meantime it was veiy 'desirable to keep on goodtemut 
of friendship with Florence, and Madama accordingly 
set about preparing the body of troops desired by the 
Republic. Sut symptoms unpleasant enough of Rome's 
ban having already begun to produce dangerous effects 
were not slow to manifest themselves. 

Two deputies were appointed for each ward of the' 
city to make out lists of all the men capable of bearing 
arms ; and the roll having been duly sent in to the 
castle, nil those named in it were ordered to present 
themselves in the space in front of the citadel at a 
given hoar, to receive, as they were bound to do, their 
sovereign's orders.* Catherine and her officers were 
there to receive their brave lieges. But time came — 
time went — and not a man appeared. The lady was 

* Bonial, p. 473. 
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angered to a degree she rarely suffered herself to 
appear; and issued orders that officers should that 
night go round to every house in Forll at midnight, 
when tiie inmates were sure to be found there, and 
warn each enrolled man severally, that if he did not 
appear at the appointed hour on the morrow, he should 
be dangling from a gallows before the next nightfall. 
But the result of this ' vigorous measure by no means 
tended to mend matters." For the threatened men, 
almost to a man, used the remaining hours of that 
night to escape from the city ; a contingency against 
which no provision had been made i as it had never 
entered into the head of Catherine or her counsellors 
that the daring disaffection of her subjects could pro- 
ceed to such lengths. ^ The anger of the baffled sove- 
reign may be imagined. ' But it was still worse to find, 
frx>m the unusually loud mutterings of the citizens, 
that public opinion was in favour of the deserters. One 
said that citizens unaccustomed to soldiership could be 
of no use in war ; another, that it was hard for men 
with families to be colled on to abandon them for 
Madama's affairs, and merely because phe willed it; 
while others, more daringly meddling with matters of 
state policy, maintained, that it was against all reason 
that Forll should unite herself with Florence, which 
could be of no use to her, against the Venetians, with 
whom was the principal commerce of the city. 

The incident was assuredly an ominous one. But 
Catherine was not to be easily frightened or diverted 
from her intent ; and for this time the required levies 
were obtained from the apparently more docile and 
more long-suffering peasants of the territory. 

A little later in July of this year 1499, we find the 
Florentines again negotiating with Catherine, ' and no 
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less a man than KioeoUk MaccMaTclti was Uie agent 
sent to lier hj the B^nUic. The written instructiooB 
received bj him frtm the Signory on the occasion of 
thiB embassy, and man letters from him to the Gonfo- 
hmiire and oonndl, gtnng an account of his proceed- 
ingB, have been prmtad from the originals preserved in 
the Archives at Flonnee.* 

The bnsineaa in hand was the signing of a nev 
engagement for another year with the Count Ottavtano, 
as general in the army of the Itepublic. The young 
count iras now just twenty years old. But he does not 
appear to have taken any part in the matter, leaving 
his mother to make the best bargain for his services 
that she conld. Bnt I^orence wanted to reduce hia 
pay from the twelve thoosand dQcata it had been fixed 
at the previous year, to ten thonsand ; and this was the 
point which Macchiavelli was urged to use all his state- 
craft and snhtilty in guning. The argomenta used, 
the conaiderationa put forward, and the weighing of the 
probabilities as to the opposite party yielding or hold- 
ing out, are very amusingly similar in tone and turn of 
mind, to those of any Florentine driving a hard bargain 
at the present day ; and show us the learned and pro- 
found Secretary of the Bepublio almost a match for 
any chafferer of the Mercato nnovo. 

He alleges the exhausted condition of the Florentine 
treasury for the moment ; enlarges much on the advan- 
tages to be drawn from the Mendship of Florence, and 
speaks largely of her well-known gratitude to her sap- 
porters. At the same time he points out, that the 
present proposition of the Bepuhlic is solely motived 
by its wish to cotinae a connexion honourable to both 

< Op«n di UmMhkvaUL Itali*. 1819, vol tL p. T. 
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parties, aSi for the present^ it has absolutely no need of 
the noble Count's services. 

But the astute Secretary had met with a match for 
his diplomacy. Catherine said, that she had ever 
found the Florentines, as now, abounding in most 
satisfactory assurances and courteous words, but 
that their acts matched, badly with them. She 
thought sl^e merited better treatment at their hands, 
having exposed her State to the inroads of the Vene- 
tians by her faithful adherence to them. . She wished 
nothing but to continue on the good and friendly terms 
they had hitherto been on. i And as fpr this matter of 
the reduction of the salary, . it pained her, because it 
was seeming to cast a slight upon her son to diminish 
his appointments, while . those of other generals were 
maintained by the Bepublic' at the . old ' amount 
Besides, there was the Duke of Milan, her relative, 
now offering to engage Ottaviano at twelve thousand 
ducats : and what excuse could she make to him, if 
she refused his offer, and accepted a worse one from 
Florence ? Then again, the stipend due for last year 
had not been paid yet ; and really she wished to see 
that setUed before entering on new engagements. 

Macchiavelli writes home, that he strove hard to 
content her with good words,' saying everything he 
could think of to cajole her ; but was forced to come 
away convinced, he says, that ** words and reasoning 
will not avail much to satisfy her, unless some partial 
performance be added to. them,".; As to this offer 
from the Duke of Milan, he fears there may be some 
grounds of apprehension Concerning it, as Messer 
Giovanni Gasale, the Duke's envoy, had been at Forli 
for the last two months, and evidentiy had much influ- 
ence there. 
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It is amusing, knowing as we do riglit well, wliat was 
in the minds of either party, to read Uie abimdaoce of 
complimentary speeches, duly detailed by the careful 
secretBiy, in wliich all these bargainings were carefully 
wrapped np. 

At laat Maccliiftvelli writes home to liis masters to 
the effect, that he thinks they must pay off tlie old 
score, and increase tlieir present offer to twelve thou- 
sand ducata. And the treaty woa eventually signed for 
that amount. 

There are signs however in these letters of Macchia- 
velli, that the Florentine coffers were really running 
low. The envoy had been instructed to ask for a body 
of fiOO troops ; and writes back, that they may be had ; 
and that Catherine will take all care to send picked 
men, well armed, and faithful ; — Imt that the cash most 
be sent beforehand, five hundred ducats at the least, 
before a man could march. ^ If the above sum were 
sent, they might reckon on having the five hundred men 
before Pisa in fifteen days ; but the ready cash was an 
absolute sine-qaft-non. And the result of this comma- 
nicatjon from the enroy was, that the Signoiy suffered 
the negociation quietly to drop. 

Then come orders to purchase sundry war-stores and 
ammunitions ; to which the reply is, that Catherine had 
neither powder nor balls to spare, being but badly pro- 
vided for her own exigences.. To show hdwerer hex 
wish to do everything in her power for the Kepublic, 
Madama bad consented to let tlie Signory hare the half 
of a parcel of twenty thousand pounds of nitre, which 
she had succeeded in purchasing at Pesaro. 

And so on the 2fith of July MacchiavelU left Forll, 
having been ohhged to yield every point in dispute to 
our business-like heroine. 
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But the evil days w^re at; hand. Lotus XII., 
who had succeeded to Charles yin.» entered into 
a league ynih the Venetians and Pope Alexander, mih 
the understanding that the king should be assisted in 
seizing the Duchy of Milan, while Cesare Borgia was 
to be helped to possess himself of the yarious small 
principalities of Bomagna, specially those of Imola and 
Forli. Early in November, Borgia with a numerous 
army, chiefly French, appeared before Imola. Otta- 
viano hurried thither immediately, and having done what 
he could to persuade the little city to make a vigorous 
defence, returned ^toi the ' more '- important care of 
preparing Forli to stand a siege. ->*i^ '<' 

Imola surrendered at the first summons of Borgia. 
But not so did Dionigi Naldi the CasteUano of the for- 
tress. To every threat of the enemy he replied, that 
he was determined to do his duty to the last ; and in 
feict only yielded when the fortress had been battered 
into ruins around him. 

Meanwhile Madama and her son were taking every 
« means to defend Forli. The country was laid waste 
around, and everything portable brought into the city. 
The fortifications were repaired, Ottaviano himself 
labouring as a porter to encourage his subjects, and 
Madama herself personally superintending the work. 
But the conduct of Imola made Catherine feel, that 
unless the Forlivesi really intended to stand by her and 
defend their city, it would be much wiser to employ all 
her efforts in preparing for an obstinate resistance in 
the fortress, and leave the town to itself. She therefore 
determined to call a general council of the citizens, and 
invite every one to speak his opinion freely on the mea* 
sures to be adopted, for raising the necessary supplies. 
Her own plans and intentions were first fully explained, 
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and then any who had objeotionB to make were desired 
to speak. Whereupon many rose to put forward 
different yiew8» to whom the superior advantages of the 
lady's plans were duly pointed out. But it so happened, 
that the objectors were still unconvinced. Whereupon 
Madama became so angered, that " she regarded this 
circumstance as an abuse of her kindness ; and being 
resolved to tolerate such opposition no farther, caused 
a gallows to be forthwith raised on the piazza, and a 
rack to be erected by the side of it ; wishing thus to 
let it be understood to the terror of all, that, though 
her goodness was great, it had its limits." * 

Yet these conciliatory measures do not seem to have 
]iad all the effect tliat could have been desired on the 
minds of the citizens. For notwithstanding the per- 
suasive nature of the arguments mentioned above, it 
seems, that the result of one or two other councils of 
her lieges finally convinced Catherine that no hope was 
to be placed in the fidelity of the city ; and that she 
had nothing to look to but the strength of the fortress, 
and her own energy in defending it. 

In these nearly desperate circumstances the still 
undaunted Countess determined on the 11th of Decem- 
ber to send her son away into Tuscany, that hi$ safety 
at least might ja case of the worst be secured, while she 
remained to face the storm. The division between the 
town and the citadel now became complete. The citi- 
zens made no longer any secret of their intentions to 
open their gates to Borgia, and tender him their allegi- 
giance ; while all those who were personal adherents 
of the Biarii, or who determined stiU to link their for- 
tunes with that of Madama and her sons retreated into 
the fortress. 

• Burriel, p. 725. 
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The citizens had thus abandoned and defied in her 
danger and extremity the high-handed and haughty 
mistress, before whom they had so often trembled; and 
were doubtless congratulating themselves in having 
been permitted so easily to change their allegiance from 
a sinking house to one in the ascendant^ when they 
were suddenly reminded that they were not yet well 
" off with the old love»" by the opening of the fortress 
guns on the city. The astonishment was great, that 
Catherine, who must well know that she would shortly 
have need of every arm and every ounce of powder she 
could muster, should thus commence a contest with a 
second enemy, as if the Borgia were not enough. But 
the proud Dame held that all those who were not for 
her, were against her; and could ill brook the disobe- 
dience and desertion of her vassals. But this cannon«> 
ading her own city, was, under any provocation, an act 
but poorly excusable by the motives set forth in its 
defence by Burriel ; — ^that the enemy might not suppose 
that she was an acquiescing party in the abandonment 
of the city, or that she was alarmed or discouraged 
by it 

On the other hand it must not be imagined that the 
injury inflicted on the citizens by such a measure was 
in any way comparable to that which we naturally pic- 
ture to ourselves, as the result of firing on a city from 
the walls of a fortress. The proportion between the 
means of offence and defence at the disposal of Euro- 
pean combatants, has for the last four hundred years 
been continually changing in favour of the former. So 
that the mischief done in a given time by any military 
operations is infinitely greater now than was the case 
when Catherine battered Forli. 

On the 10th of December Cesare Borgia made his 
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triumphal entry into Forli; witli all those tlieatiical 
ciroimiBtanMS of persouol pomp and bravery wliicli in 
the conceptionB of those peacock -like southern idioByu- 
crscies form bo Urge and essential poi-tion of the idea of 
" greatneBB." The troops and tlieir officers having filed 
into the oity before liim, the gi-eat man, — most wicked, 
base, and incapable of any great or noble tlionght of all 
men there ; — the great man, most reverenced, admired, 
and obeyed of all men there, advanced stately in full 
armour on a white horse, with an heraldically embroi- 
dered silk tnnic over his armour, a tall white plume 
nodding above his helmet, and in his hand a long green 
lance, the point of which rested on tlie toe of his 
boot. 

And these well selected properties answered their 
purpose BO perfectly, that no man in the vast concourse 
there gneBsed, that Cesare Boi^a was not a great man, 
even when to the considerable discomfiture of all the 
scenic arrangements a sudden torrent of rain threatened 
to wash ont all visible distinction between his S^ghness 
and ordinary mortals. The magistrates and deputation 
of nobles, who were receiving him at the gate, turned 
and fied in scamping disorder, each man to the nearest 
shelter.* Borgia hastily rode ronnd the piazza in per* 
formance of the recognised symbol of taking possession 
of the city, and then hnrriedoffto the lodging prepared 
for him. But the storm was productive of fiar more 
serions evil to the unfortunate townsfolk. For all the 
officers, having hurried away to their varions quarters, 
no one remained to superintend the billeting of the 
soldiers with any regularity. And the consequence 
was, that they rushed pell-mell through the city, forcing 

• Baniel, p. 7M. 
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their way into the houses, and finding lodging for them* 
selves according to their own discretion. 

The results of thi& irruption, and of the license 
which followed it, were almost equivalent to the sack of 
the city. The town became a perfect hell, writes one 
chronicler.* The shdjps were gutted. The Palazzo 
Pvbblico was alfiiost entirely devastated. The great 
council hall was turned into a tavern, and all the seats 
burned. The guard-room and the offices of the cus*" 
toms were made a slaughter-house; and the utmost 
confusion and disorder prevailed everywhere. ** In the 
houses," writes Buniel, " neither could any business 
be carried on, nor could their inmates even live there, 
as the soldiers entered in parties, made themselves 
masters of everything, and ill-treated the owners ; — ^not 
to mention the worse lot of widows, and of those who 
had daughters, and could find no place of safety for 
them." 

The citizens began to find that things could hardly 
have been worse with' them had they rallied round 
their courageous liege lady, and bravely defended their 
walls. 

Borgia twice had parley with Madama at his request ; 
and used every argument to induce her to give up the 
fortress, wholly in vain. Towards the end of Decem- 
ber the attack was commenced ; and for about a week 
continued without much result And tlien, at the 
beginning of the new year and century, a truce was 
agreed on for a few days. The French during this 
time gave themselves up to festivities and amusements, 
which seem not a little to have astonished the more 
civilised Italians. For instance, writes one of the 

* Bernard], p. 410. 
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historians, D'Anbigiqr •ii^'^hini^tiro of Botf^ 
generals, lodpng in the.hoBTcif Mciiec OJofinttiltoH 
signani determined on invit^ ft ptrty of Ihtbt hmAm 
officers. A suffidontl^ anq^ bftnqiioting hftU was fi^ 
vided by boarding vp tlM asdiea of the ^ logglft " or open 
arcade so common in Italian domeotio awMiaotaBO; 
and provision for a ibaat intended to last two eniiio dagfS 
was obtained at small cost by ftvaidaqpoii the poamiliL 
When the gaesta anired, thqrwere fdlowodrwo ato 
assured, by a mob of all aorta of peopb, iriio^ wluflb the 
conyiyes sat at table, stood aroond eatiiig and dTinHii| 
all they could lay their hands on. Andiriieathoxspast 
was finished, two men, ^ aeoording to their bailNffoai^ 
and tmly too outrageoos custom/* qpnmg on the taUe^ 
and dancing on it, smashed and destroyed all the platea 
and other utensils thereon, and threw the wreck with 
all the remnant of the eatables to the ground. '' Then 
came in an exceedingly long procession of men and 
women," (of whom a considerable number, it should 
seem, accompanied the camp ;) '' driving before them a 
man on horseback in a long gown and cap like a mitre 
on his head. This procession stood around the tables 
drinking and making merry, with much laughter. Then 
all went out arm in arm, parading the streets, and roar- 
ing out their tasteless disagreeable songs ta the exceed- 
ing wonder of the Forlivesi." * We can easily believe 
it ;— easily imagine too the scene produced by the Lord 
of Misrule, who may probably be recognised in the 
gentleman with the long gown and mitre, and his roys- 
tering crew of roaring swash-bucklers startling the 
echoes firom the tall stone walls of the old Italian town, 
amid the cautious peeping of the scared and scanda- 

• Burriel, p. 788. 
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lised burghers, quite at a I088 to nnderstaiid the mean- 
ing and intention of this strange manifeisrtation of the 
barbarians. 
- On the 10th of January, 1600, the attack on the 
fortress was renewed, and by mid-day on the 12th, 
the breach was nearly practicable. Borgia left the 
attack, we are told, at that hour, to go to dinner 1 and 
while at table, made a bet of thirty ducats with some of 
his officers, that he would have Catherine in his hands 
within three days. Betuming to the walls, he found 
that fortune had prepared for him a more rapid victory 
than he had hoped for. Either by treachery, as the 
Forll historians, of course, maintain, or by the efforts 
of the enemy, a fire had broken out in the fort, which 
paralysed the garrison ; and driving them from their 
defences, caused the principal part of the fortifications 
to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The case was now clearly hopeless ; but Catherine 
retiring into the principal tower, still stood at bay. 
At the same time another tower, which had served as 
the magazine, and into which a large number of the 
enemy had penetrated, was fired by some of Catherine's 
people ; and all those within it met with a fearful death. 
This act of useless cruelty so exasperated the soldiers 
of Borgia, that a general massacre of the garrison was 
commenced. At this juncture, Borgia once again 
demanded to parley with the Countess, who accordingly 
presented herself at a window of her tower. They 
spoke together at length, while he strove to persuade 
her of the uselessness of prolonging the struggle. But 
while she still stood at the wiQdow speaking with him, 
a French soldier, who had found some means of 
entrance into the tower, stepped up behind her, and 
made her prisoner in the name of his captain. 
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An tliss took phee ooAa aftadoon of the 12th of 
Jintuuy. CWiaiiie was Hat m^ kqyi prboner in 
the eUadel, where Boi^a and the French general 
Tuoted her, and talked with her, it is recorded, for 
more than an hour; — an hoor aoffidently bitter, one 
maj ioppoae, to that hanghtj dame, who had to listen 
to tlie conrtesies of her captors, while the sounds of 
ikiling masonrjr, and exploding mines, the shouts of 
the pursuers, and the cries of the conquered as they 
fell, ever and anon came through the thick walls, and 
gave clear evidence of the work of destruction which 
woM in progress. 

The Fori) historians recount at much length the 
cruelties and insults which their forefathers had td 
•uffer ftrom the victorious barbarian army during 
several days, — the insatiable rapacity of all classes of 
the soldiers, the wanton destruction of that which 
could not be appropriated, and the general devastation 
of the city. But all this is unhappily too common, 
and too well known a story, to need repeating here. 

History has for centuries been preaching to mankind 
firom her great stock text, on war and its conse- 
quences; — and at last not so wholly in vain, as in 
the good old time. But if so terrible an amount of 
evil be inseparable horn the most glorious war, — and 
the valorous assertion of right, against wrong-doing 
might is, and must ever be, glorious, — ^what shall be 
said of blaughter-matclies, in which no liigh idea or 
noble feeling had any, the least share ; by which the 
Imsost passions are intensified, the lowest motives alone 
biHMight into action, with only this distinction, that the 
higher the sinniU nuik of tlie ** noble soUiier," the baser 
wt^rt> tl\o objects he proposed to himself as the prizes 
of iixt fight ! 
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Towards the end of Januaiy, Borgia left Forll, 
wholly submitted to his authority, and^ed away his 
noble captive to Borne. Catherine, clothed, it is 
recorded, in a black satin dress, made the journey on 
horseback, riding between her conqueror and one of 
the French generals. She arrived in Borne on the 
86th of February,. 1500.1' And, as she once again 
entered that Porta del Popolo, the dethroned widow 
can hardly have failed «to,,,contra8t the • circumstances 
of her return with tliose of Jier. first < arrival in the 
Eternal City. 
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of wondwfiil went* — Making tJIowancee. — Cutberina'a deatb. 



PABSiNa along the same line of streets which she had 
tr&Tenied twenty-three years before as Uie bride of the 
tiien wealthiest and moat poweifdl man in Borne, — as 
much an object of cnriosity now as then to the sight- 
loving populace, eager to stare at the celebrated prisoner 
of the now wealthi^ and most powerful man in Bome, 
as then to welcome the great man's bride, — Catherine 
was led by her captor to the Vatican. Up the well- 
known stair, and through the familiar chambers, lined, 
when lost she passed across them, with a crowd ojf 
bending courtiers, anxious to catch a woid or glance 
from the powerfnl fkronrite, who held all Apostolie 
graces in her hand, ahe passed on to the presence of 
the Pontiff. 

Alexander received her conrteoualy; assigned an 
apartment in the Belndere of the Vatican as her 
prison, and assured her, that no care should be wanting 
to make her residence there as little irksome as was 
consistent with the precantions necessaiy to secure her 
safe custody. 

No doubt the hanghty lady replied to tlie Sovereign 
Pontiff, who, when lost they had met, had been too 
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happy in being honoured with her friendship, with 
equal courtesy* But the feelings in the breast of 
either interlocutor, which were thus decorously veiled, 
may be easily estimated. 

And it was not long before the genuine hatred 
pierced through the flimsy sham of courtly politeness. 
In the month of June — ^that is, four months after her 
arrival in Bome — an accusation was brought against 
Catherine of having attempted to destroy the Pope by 
poison. The story put forward was one strangely 
characteristic of medieval^ modes of thinking and 
acting.* It was asserted that when Catherine heard in 
the spring of 1499, that' the«^'Pope had judicially 
declared her deposed from her sovereignty, she had at 
once determined on compassing his death. ^ With this 
view, she had caused certain letters, written by her to 
the Pontiff, to be placed inside the clothing, on the 
breast of one dying of the plague, then prevalent in 
ForU. These letters, having thus been rendered 
deadly to whoso should touch them, were consigned 
to a ce]i4iin confidential servant of the Countess, 
named Battista, with orders to proceed to Bome, and 
deliver the papers into no hand save that of Alexander 
himself. This man, the accusation went on to say, 
met in Bome one Cristoforo Balatrone, a former 
servant of the Biarii, then in disgrace with his mistress; 
• and c6nfided to him the real object of the mission 
intrusted to him, promising him restoration to 
Catherine's favour, if he would assist in the execution 
of iti 

The accusation, therefore, it will be observed, sup- 
posed that Catherine did not merely avail herself of 

« Barriel, p. 817. 
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facts in question. The letters might have been pro- 
duced, and means of ascertaining their contagiousness 
dcTised. But juridical and medical science were in 
far too barbarous a state, and still more fatally the 
sentiment of fairness and appreciation of the desirable- 
ness of truth, far too much deadened for any such 
mode of proceeding to have been thought of. The 
witnesses maintained their, story by their assertion ; 
Catherine utterly denied that there f was any truth in 
any part of it; and the whole scope, of the examination 
seems to have been to see whicb party. would most 
obstinately adhere to their assertion*. 

In an ordinary case the obstinacy would quickly 
have been more satisfactorily tested by placing the 
accused on the rack. But even a Pope, and that : Pope 
Alexander YI., would hardly venture to apply the 
torture to Catherine Sforza. The examination, there- 
fore appears to have resulted in a battledore-and- 
shuttlecock iteration of '' You did," and ** I did not," 
so much to the advantage of the lady, that one* of her 
biographers writes triumphantly of her, that ''Although 
confronted with those who audaciously ( accused her 
of having sent them to Bome for that purpose, she, 
with a virile and intrepid mind, conquered by her 
obstinate constancy the wicked will of Alexander." 

This wicked will was not, however, so completely 
vanquished as to prevent the accused, though not 
convicted. Countess from being immediately trans- 
ferred from the Belvidere to the castle of Si Angelo • 
to the prisons of which ill-omened fortress .she was 
consigned on the 26th of June. 

And all the probabilities of the case seem to indicate 

• FMo OliTa. 
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that the ftccusation was trumped up merely to justify 
this change in the Countesa' place of confinement. 
Catherine, while she lived, was likely to be ever aa 
tormenting a thorn in the side of Cfesare Borgia, 
as the ousted Ordelaffi pretenders bad been in 
hers, even during the Pontiff's life. And after that, 
when the new soTsreign of Romagna would have 
to maintain himself in liia position unaided by Apo- 
stolic influence, she would be a far more dangerous 
enemy. Yet the rank and connections of Catherine, 
and her own reputation and character and standing 
among the princes of Italy were such, that it was 
requisite to proceed warily in any attempt to get rid 
of her. A good pretext was necessary to justify even 
the rigour of imprisoning her in St. Angelo. Bnt 
that step taken, the rest would not be so diffionlL 
Those once hidden in the dreadful vaults of that hnge 
mass of old Boman maaonry, were too completely out 
off from all communication with the outer world, for 
there to be any possibility of marking their passags 
from the living tomb, to the veritable grave vrithin its 
walls. Papal dungeons reveal no secreta ; and there 
can be little doabt that, but for the interposition of an 
arm more powerful than that of the Pontiff, Catherine 
wonld never have reorossed that threshold passed by 
so many nnretoming feet 

As to the real guilt of our heroine in this matter, it 
mast be admitted that the presumption in her favour 
' rests more on the improbability of the means said to 
have been selected by her, and on the incredibility of 
Alexander's having suppressed all mention of the orime 
for four months, rather than on any conviction that she 
would have been incapable of any such atrocity. That 
Catherine would vrithout hesitation or soruple take 
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kmnan life-^nay, many human lives— on the proYoca- 
tion ' of wrong much lighter than that received by 
her from the Pontiff, is clear enough ; but it is true, 
that many, most probably, of her contemporaries, who 
would have never thought twice of sending burgher 
6r peasant to the rack or gallows in a fit of passing 
passion, would have shrunk from poisoning a Pope. 
The atrocity of the deed, in the estimation of the con- 
temporary writers, is derived from the sacred character 
and high rank of its object. And these are considera- 
tions which, it may be fairly supposed from what we 
have seen of Catherine, would be likely to influence her 
less than they might have done others. It is difficult 
to believe that Popes were very sacred personages in 
her eyes. She had been too much behind the scenes 
to be much under the influence of stage illusion. And, 
in a word, it will be felt, if the foregoing pages have at 
all succeeded in picturing this masterful woman to the 
reader as she appears to the writer, that she was not 
likely to have turned away from any means that pre- 
sented themselves to her of removing out of her path 
any individual, be he who he might, whose existence 
seemed fatal to the objects for which she had lived and 
struggled. 

Nevertheless, for the reasons above stated, it seems 
more probable that the accusation in question was 
trumped up for the sake of furnishing an opportunity 
to the Pope of taking her life, which was almost as 
dangerous to his aims, as his life was to her. And 
had it not been for the powerful intererfence of the 
French king, doubtless Catherine would never have 
come out alive from the dungeons of St. Angelo. One 
of the historians * simply says that she owed her life 

• Yeoohianani, toI. 11 p. 208. 
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to the protecticn of France. Tliinga were not in ft 
position to render it poaaible that Alexander should act 
in defiance of the remonstrances of Louia XIL; and 
Catherine was liberated on the 80th of June, 1501. 

Having remained at Rome a few days among her 
relatires and co ' ""■ house of lUario, she 

left it for the laai of July, and went 

to Florence, A her three husbands 

had already foui ■e; where, in con- 

siderstioD of her ights of citizenship 

bad, by an instni a the 27th of July, 

1498, been confer a. 

It ifl not wit) ling of surprise that 

one remember ter a career so full of 

inddeot, com i ried lives and threa 

widowhoods, was now only uiuty-nine years of age. 
The active and useful portion of many an existence 
bepna at as late a period. But Catherine seems to 
have felt that she had lived her life, and that the Mtm 
portion of her career was over. Almost immediately 
on arriving in Florence, she selected the convent (tf 
the Mnrate as the place of her retirement ; and she 
never afterwards quitted iL 

More than one change in the political world oeemrred 
daring the years she passed there, which seemed oal- 
culated to make a place for her once agun upon the 
great scene of Europe, and perhaps to open a path for 
her return to sovoieign plaoe and power. Alexander 
VI. died in 180S ; and, after a few months' occnpatioit 
ctf the Papal throne by Pins IIL, Qinliano deOa 
Bovere, first cousin of Qirolamo lUario, was daetod 
•nd became Pope under the name of Jnlina H. It is 
true that this warrior Pope did not aabse gm ai B y 
appear disposed to lend any helping hand to his Bisii 
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cousinB for the reooyery of their dominions ; but the 
elevation of a cousin to the chair of St. Peter might 
well call forth from the cloister one who had any wish 
remaining to play a part in the world. 

But Catherine remained quiet in the monotonous 
repose of her cell in the Via Qhibellina, and did not 
disturb herself to make even the smallest attempt at 
obtaining tlie favour of the new Pontiff. It must be 
concluded that she had in truth abandoned the world, 
with an earnestness of purpose more durable than is 
usually the case with such votaries of seclusion. 

Yet few can have ever experienced a more violent 
change than that suffered by this strong-willed woman 
in passing from a life so filled with movement, excite- 
ment, activity, danger, pains, pleasures, and vicissi- 
tudes, to the dead tranquillity of a secure cloister celL 
Her priest biographer* hints that the macerations, fftsts, 
and austerities practised by her during her residence 
at the Murate, were such as in all probability to have 
shortened her life. Having followed with infinite com- 
placency the worldly triumphs and grandeurs of his 
heroine, as long as devoutly worshipped Mammon had 
rewards to shower on his votary, the greedy biographer 
seeks to finish off his picture by adding a little halo of 
sanctity, and thus claims double honours for his 
client. 

But there is reason to think that these severe 
penances are wholly the creatures of the writer's 
priestly invention. The Murate, at the period of 
Catherine's retirement there, was not the place any 
penitent would have selected for the leading of an 
austere life. The convent was inhabited exclusively by 

* Burriel, p. 883. 
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noble ladias, and mat fietom o< (h* life led there by 
them, liM been ^Tan' 1^ the pnHBl niter in Bpeaking 
of the residenoe tboM- (rf upthar Oatberine* a few.' 
yean afterwarda. Hag'driMhood was passed within \ 
the same-oloister-irill tint Iwd ahdlarad tha dMliiM of 
that namesake 'wboM ohntflte {MMBisd to maaf 
Btriking pointa of ghnilazify to hat own. 

It ii not likdjtlMi th* Muito MHnat 1M «ht 
scene of any MTSn nnteritiaa. Bat if no ijlriliol 
excitement .of thii mt wajfpti»i ftr Oaflieriiia As 
place of that whioh dw lu4 loot, the Itoon of tiM knc 
day, howerer .divaniflod \:j maibm, biida, ooflreeo, , 
and vesper a mn ae monti , miui-mmij ham poMti 
heavily. 

A very carious MS. Tolnme,t copied from one in 
Catherine's own handwriting, may perhaps indicate the 
disposal of some of those weary hours. It consiata of 
more than five hundred receipts and experiments in 
medicine,' chemistry, cosmetics, perfumery, alchemy, 
&o. The practice of forming and preserving such ccd- 
lections seems to have been a common one among the 
ladies of that time ; and vaiions similar volumes may 
be met vrith. In a short prefiice, the copier of Cathe- 
rine's mannscript, a certain Messer Lucantonio Cap- 
pani, declares that he has tested many of the receipts 
and found the reaolttf perfectly satisfactory, and that 
he doubts not that the rest are equally trustworthy, 
seeing that bo great a woman had recorded them ; 
wherefore he has made the present copy, lest the know- 
ledge of such wonderful secrete might be lost. 

Many of these valuable secrets are of a nature to 
be only too really valuable in the hands of a sove- 

■ CUrlhood oT Ot d«' ItadUi, otp, 10. t Not* 1«. 
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reign possessing a mint of her own. The papal bull 
authorising the coining of money at Forli contains a 
special provision for the goodness of the metal. But 
the following entries, in tiie royal-minded Catherine's 
own hand, suggest strong doubts of the condition 
' having been duly observed : — 

" To convert pewter into silver of the finest quality 
and of standard alloy." 

** For giving to bars of brass a fine golden colour." 

Several receipts, ''For multiplying silver." 

More curious and suspicious still, is the possession 
of a method by which *' to give weight to a crown or 
ducat of gold, toithout hurting the eonicienee^senzt^ 
carioo di coscienza " I 

A great number refer to subjects, which we must 
suppose to have been more interesting to Catherine at 
an earlier period of her life, than when living among 
''the wall*d-up Nuns." As, for instance, a receipt " to 
drive away pallor from the face, and give it a colour." 
For this purpose, roots of myrrh must be shred into 
good generous wine ; then " drink sufficiently of that, 
.and it will give you a carnation of the most beautiful." 
This is probably one of the receipts tried, and found 
to answer by Messer Lucantonio. 

Then we have a water to preserve the skin against 
blotches ; another to make the teeth white ; and a third 
to make the gums red ; and very many others for the 
beautification of almost every part of the person. 

As a specimen of the medical " secrets," of which a 
great number are treasured up in this curious volume, 
the following may be cited: For infirm lungs, an 
ointment is to be made of the blood of a hen, a duck, 
a pig, a goose, mixed with fresh butter and white wax. 
And this is to be applied to the chest on a fox*s skin. 
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In which the fox-ddn holds a pkee andogoos to that 
of the nz pounds of beef in the well-known recipe for 
making stone soup. 

More problemiufcical is a receipt for ''a drink to 
make splintered bones come out of the wound of 
themselves." 

There are many examples of sick-room practice, 
based on curious combinations of medical with theo- 
logical treatment; as in the following method for 
healing sabre wounds : '' Take three pieces of an old 
shirt, steeped in holy water, and bind them on the 
wound in the form of a cross. The wound must have 
been carefully washed ; and the patient must have no 
offensive arms about him. He must say three paten 
and three ave$ off ; if he cannot, some one must say 
them for him. For the success of this cure, it is 
necessary that both the wounded man and the operator 
be in a state of bodily purity." 

The following must probably be one of those which 
good Lucantonio did not make trial of, but took on 
trust undoubtingly, from his faith in the noble author's 
^'greatness :" " To make a toad cast his stone. Take 
a toad of those which have a red Lead. Place him in 
a cage, and put the cage upon a piece of scarlet cloth ; 
and early in the morning, set it in the ray of the rising 
sun. The toad will look fixedly at the sun ; and you 
must let him remain there for three hours. And at 
Uie end of that time he will cast forth a stone which 
has Uiree virtues : Ist, It is specific against poison ; 
dnd, It is good to staunch blood ; drd, When a horse 
is in pain, grate some of the stone, and make him 
drink it" 

There are among these valuable secrets, waters 
**to make iron hard;" **to make it as britde as 
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glass ; " "to dissolve pearls ; " to dissolve all metals ;*' 

There are no less than thirteen different specifics 
against witchcraft. 

Then, if you would know whether a sick person will 
recover, you must "clean the face of the sick with 
warm paste, and then give the paste to a dog. If the 
dog should eat the paste, the sick man will recover; if 
not, he will die." 

Lastly, there are a great number of a kind that, less 
than any of the others, shotdd have been of any interest 
to the recluse of the Murate ; such as love philtres, 
specifics against sterility and other kindred incon- 
veniences. Several are for purposes set forth by the 
noble lady with the utmost cynical directness of terms, 
but which cannot, under any veil of phrase, be even 
indicated here. And some instructions there are, 
which would place any modem English man or woman 
acting on them, in a very disagreeable position in the 
dock of the Old Bailey ; but which are here, by some 
theological sharp practice, so cleverly and piously 
managed, as to attain their object, *' $enza earico di 
coieienzO'*' 

It would seem, too, that, startling as is the cynicism 
of some of the language which Messer Lucantonio has 
not scrupled to copy in his best text-hand, some of the 
lady's secrets must have been of a yet more abominable 
description. For passages in cipher frequently occur 
in a context, which indicates that such has been the 
reason for so veiling them. 

In short, there is to be found in the pages of this 
strangely curious and teU-tale volume, abundant evi- 
dence that the woman who could collect, transcribe, 
and find an interest in preserving such " secrets," as 
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many of those here, most, according to English nine- 
teenth-century codes and feelings, haye been lost to 
every sense of decency, and deplorably ignorant of the 
laws, and even of the true nature of morality. But 
there is no reason to think that Catherine fell in these 
respects at all lower than the general level of her age 
and country. There is ample proof, on the contrary, 
that in these, as in all other matters, Catherine was 
essentially a woman of her time — ^in no respect in 
advance of her time, or behind it; but furnishing 
a full and fair expression and type of her age and 
class, as is ever the case with vigorous, bustling, 
strong, practical natures of her stamp. The men, 
who are before thedr time, whose domain is the future, 
to their utter exclusion from all dominion over the 
present, are of another sort. 

The writers and readers of biographies are, as it seems 
to the author of the present, too much wont to feel 
themselves called upon to express, or at least to form a 
judgment, as to the amount of moral approbation or 
condemnation to be awarded to the object of their 
examination. They continually su£fer their thoughts 
to be drawn from the legitimate and useful study of 
their subject, by a constant consideration of the judg- 
ment to be passed on such or such individual soul by 
the one all-seeing Judge, alone competent to solve any 
such question. They talk of " making allowance," as 
the phrase goes; and spend much weighing on the 
quantum of such allowance admissible. Vain specu- 
lation surely, and quite beside the purpose I Not on 
the ground of ** charitable construction ** being due, 
and of ** judging not," &c. (for lack of charity towards 
a fellow-creature, or other evil passion whatever, can 
hardly find place in our thoughts of one, whose exit 
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Mm our soene was four centuries ago), but because 
such questions are insoluble, and if they were soluble, 
would be unprofitable. For we are not in the position 
of the bedside physician, whose duty is to alleyiate the 
pangs of the sufferer, and to struggle against the indi- 
Tidual malady by individual appliances. We are in 
the place of the post-mortem anatomist, who, without 
reference to the sufferings of the deceased, has only to 
ascertain that a ' certain amount of mischief to the 
machine he is examining, resulted from such and such 
circumstances. And this information is useful only on 
account of his persuasion that other similar machines 
will be in like circumstances similarly affected. 

We have no need, therefore, of any of that feeling 
of the moral pulse, which might be useful for the priest 
or philosopher, who would '' minister to a mind dis- 
eased." We have only to ascertain that a certain 
amount of deviation from moral health existed under 
such and such circumstances. And this, in as much as 
the laws which govern our ethical constitution are as 
immutable as those which rule the physical world, is an 
investigation of infinite and eternal interest. Under 
the influence of such and such social constitutions, 
spiritual teachings, and modes of living, this case of 
moral disease was generated. Here is a practically 
useful fact. And if it should appear that, under those 
same influences this malady was epidemic, the interest 
of the case assumes larger proportions. 

Altogether dismissing from our minds, therefore, all 
considerations of our poor defunct subject's blameable- 
ness, and deservings, and all weighing of allowances 
wholly imponderable in any scales of ours, let us heed- 
fully observe and reflect on the proved facts of the 
case. 
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This poor Catharine bom,, u oorudx^irt ., 
with so strong, ngoniai» Mid Isrg* ft niten, enM to 
be BRTRgely teoklass of hmnm life, snd Mood-floni^ im 
her Tengeauoa ; ouna to .he ■o.ffoasly watwidi in hm 
mode of lauding flut pert of oat u^bm, lAi^ ddy 
spiiitualised, oontribntM nnuh to our pv^antkaL ftir 
eternity, bat whioh, unipiritaaliBad, moat dmrt ni to 
the. level of the lomr mimsls, u to bo espaUe «l 
wri^ng sooh thingi u Iuts bean allndad to; oaaa 
lastly to consider all distinetion batmen riighi anA 
wrong, and God's etmud km to be <tftha nature of aK 
Act of Pariiament oandaidjr. drawn, throng lAiA* 
by sharp-witted deztari^, eoadhes^nd-loar, as tba 
saying goes, might ha dziTan witti in^nni^; eame, m 
say, to be oil this as the resnlt of the teaching offered 
her by all around her in that great fifteenth centnry, ot 
the spiiitaal guidance afforded her by those " ages of 
faith," and living heart-felt religion, and of the social 
ideas produced by the medievsl relationship between 
the goremors of mankind and their sabjeots. 

Catherine continued to reside with the Marate nnns 
tin the time of her death, in the year 1609, the forty- 
serenth of her age. She made a long and accurately 
drawn will, characterised by the jnstioe and good sense 
with whioh she partitioned what belonged to her among 
the children of her three marriages ; and was bnried in 
the chapel of the convent ; where her monnment was 
still visible, althongh, strangely enough, its inscribed 
altar tombstcme had at some period been tamed face 
downwards, and where her remains reposed till they 
were (literally) dispersed a few years ago, on occasion 
of the old Mnrate convent being converted into a state 
prison. 
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CSiaDgtt in iha Condition of IUI7.— 4)«rk Daji.— CiroomttuioM whioh 
led to the InTtaion of the PVenoh.— State of things in Keples.-— 
Fall of the Amgoneiie Dynatty.— Birth of Yittoria.— TheColonna— 
Marino.— Yittoria'a Betrothal.— The Daoheia di FranoaTilla.— Lite- 
rary Culture at Naplee.- Bduoation of l^ttoria in laohia. 

A NUMBER of years less than sufficient for the 
passing away of one generation elapsed between the 
birth of Catherine Sforza and that of Yittoria 
Colonna. The latter was celebrating her marriage, 
with Ufe aU decked in its gayest hues, and lighted 
with its brightest sunshine spread out before her, in 
the same year in which the stout-hearted old ch&telaine, 
wearied and world-sick, was dying out of sight in a 
cloister. But the. passage of. these few years had 
brought about events .that furnidied forth a changed 
scene for the younger lady to. play her part on. The 
second dark age of Italy, according to the historians, 
was about to commence. The bad times were at hand. 
The change, we are told by the recorflers of it, was all 
for the worse. And in truth it might well appear so, 
to all, save those whose faith forbids them to believe in 
any change for the worse, and whose patience can 
afford tp allow the world-phoenix, as Carlyle says, a 
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long time, — say, aa regards Italy, some four liundred 
years or ao — for burning herself. 

The process has not, it must be admitted, been a 
pleasant one ; and those years at the beginning of it 
were assuredly not pleasant times to those whose lot 
was cast in them. 

The French came down on the country to light up 
the pyre; the Spaniards followed to make matters 
worse ; Holy Fathers, the only Heaven-given guidance 
known, went from bad to worse, till badness culmi- 
nated in a Borgia ; new ideas too were bred, like flies 
in the heat, coming from no man knew where, — leading, 
assuredly no man then living guessed whither, — and 
promising in tiie long run to give more trouble than 
either French, Spaniards,' or Popes, — all tended to 
make a troublous, yeasty, seething time of our Vittoria'a 
life-span. 

The signs of change, which were perplexing monarchs 
at the period of her entry on the scene, belonged 
simply to the material order of things ; and such broad 
outline of them, as is necessary to give some idea of 
the general position of Italy at that day, may be drawn 
in few words. 

CertuD more important symptoms of changes in the 
world of thought and speculation, did not rise to the 
surface of society till a few years later, and these will 
have to be spoken of in a subsequent page. 

When Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, was 
murdered in 147fl, his son, Gian Galeazzo, a minor, 
succeeded to the dukedom. But his uncle Ludovico, 
known in history as " Ludovico il Moro," under pre- 
tence of protecting his nephew, usurped the whole 
power and property of the crown, which he continued 
wrongftiUy to keep in his own hands even after the 
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iiug6rity of his nephew. The latter, howeyer, haying 
mairied a fprand-daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon, 
TCiw g of Naples, her father, Alphonso, heir apparent 
of that crown, became exceedingly discontented at the 
state of tutelage in which his son-in-law was thus 
held. And his remonstrances and threats became so 
argent, that ''Black Ludoyick" perceiyed that he 
should be unable to retain his usurped position, unless 
he could find means of disabling Ferdinand and his 
son Alphonso from exerting their strength against him. 
With this yiew he persuaded Charles VIII. of France to 
undertake with his aid the conquest of the kingdom of. 
Naples, to which the French monarch asserted a claim, 
deriyed from the house of Anjou, which had reigned in 
Naples, till they were ousted by the house of Arragon. 
This inyitation, which the Italian historians consider 
the first fountain head of all their calamities, was giyen 
in 1492. . On the 28rd of August, 1494, Charles left 
France on his march to Italy, and arriyed in Bome on 
the 81st of December of that year. 

On the preyious 25th of January, Ferdinand, the old 
King of Naples, died, and his son, Alphonso, succeeded 
him. But the new monarch, who during the latter 
years of his father's life had wielded the whole power 
of the kingdom, was so much hated by his subjects, 
that on the news of the French King's approach they 
rose in rebellion and declared in fayour of the inyader. 
Alphonso made no ; attempt to face the storm, but 
forthwith abdicated in fayour of his son Ferdinand, 
fled to Sicily, and '* set about serying Qod," as the 
chroniclers phrase it, in a monastery, where he died a 
few months later, on the 19th of Noyember, 1495. 

Ferdinand 11., his son, was not disliked by the 
nation ; and Guicciardini giyes it as his opinion, that 

TOL. I. T 
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if the abdication ci his frther in hit fivronr had haen 
ezeouted earlier, it might haipa had the aflbet of wfing 
the kingdom from fidling^ into the hands of the Frenah 
monarch. Bnt it wiui now too lata. A laiga portkm 
of it had already declared itself in fvrour of the 
inyaders. Ferdinand found the contest hopdaas, and 
early in 1406 retired to lachiA. Charles entarad Nqpks 
tlie dlst of Fehmary, 1406, and the iriuda kingdom 
hastened to accept him aa its soreteign. 

Meantime, howerar, Lndotieo, Doka of llilan« 
whose oppressed nej^iew had died on the 98nd of 
October, 1404, began to be alarmed at the too eompMa 
success of his own policy, and entered into a leagoo 
with the Venetians, the King of the Bomana, and 
Ferdinand of Castile^ against Charles, who seems to 
have immediately become as much panic stricken at 
the news of it as Alphonso had been at his approach. 
The French, moreoyer, both the monarch and his 
followers, had lost no time in making ihemselYes so 
odious to the Neapolitans, that the nation had already 
repented of having abandoned Ferdinand so readily, 
and were anxious to get rid of the French and receive 
him back again. Towards the end of May, 1405, 
Charles hastily left Naples on his return to France, 
leaving Oilbert de Montpensier as Viceroy; and on 
the 7th of July, Ferdinand returned to Naples and was 
gladly welcomed by the people. 

And now, having thus the good-will of his subjects 
already disgusted with their French rulers, Ferdinand 
might in all probability have succeeded without any 
foreign assistance in ridding his country of the remain- 
ing French troops left behind him by Charles, and in 
le^establishing the dynasty of Arragon on the throne 
of Naples, had he not at the time when things looked 
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worst with him^ on the first coming of Charles, com« 
mitted the fatal error of asking assistance from Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, of Castile. . 

Ferdinand the Catholic and the crafty, did not 
wait to be asked a second time ; but instantly despatched 
to his aid, Consalvo Emajide^ d'Agoilar, known there- 
after in Neapolitan history m."JX gran Capitano,** 
both on account of his rank i^ (Generalissimo of the 
Spanish forces, and of his high military merit and 
successes. Ferdinand of Arragon, with the help of 
Consalvo and the troops he brought with him, soon 
succeeded in driving the French out of his kingdom ; 
and appeared to be on the eve of a more prosperous 
period when a sudden illness put an end to his life* in 
October, 1496. He died without ofispriug, imd waa 
succeeded by his uncle Frederick. 

Thus, as the Neapolitan historians remark, Naples 
had passed under the sway of no less than five 
monarchs in the space *of three years : to wit — 

Ferdinand of Arragon, the first, who died 25th of 
January, 1494. 

Alphonso, his son, who abdicated on Che ' 8rd of 
February, 1495. 

Charles of France, crowned at Naples on the 20th 
of May, 1495, and driven out of the kingdom immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, II., son of Alphonso, who 
entered Naples in triumph on the 7th of July, 1495, 
and died in October, 1496. 
Frederick of Arragon, his uncle, who succeeded him. 
But these so rapid changes had not exhausted the 
slides of Fortune's magic lanthom. She had other 
harlequinade transformations in hand, sufficient to 

make even Naples tired of change and desirous of 

. T a 
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repose. Fvederiok, the last, and perliaps the beit» 
and best-loved of the NeqfKditan aoyereigiia of the 
dynasty of Arragon, reigned but to iritness the final 
discomfitoriB and downfiJl of his hooae. 

Charles Ym. died in April, 1408 ; bnt his saoeeaaor, 
Louis Xn.9 was equally anxious to possess himself of 
the crown of Naples, and more able to carry his news 
into effect. The principal obstacle to hia doing so 
was the power of Ferdinand of Spain, and the presence 
of the Spanish troops under Consalyo in Naples. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, could by no means permit the 
spoliation of his kinsman and ally, Frederick, who 
loyally relied on his protection, for the profit of the 
King of France. Louis knew that it was impossible he 
should do so. But the Most Christian King thought 
that the Most Catholic King might very probably find 
it . consistent with kingly honour to take a different 
view of the case, if it were proposed to him to go shares 
in the plunder. And the Most Christian King's esti- 
mate of royal nature was so' just, that the Most Catholic 
King acceded in the frankest manner to his royal 
brother's proposal. 

Louis accordingly sent an army to invade Naples in 
the year 1500. The unfortunate Frederick was beguiled 
the while into thinking that his full trust might be 
placed on the assistance of Spain. But, when on the 
25th of June, 1501; the Borgia Pope, Alexander YII., 
published a bull graciously dividing his dominions 
between the two eldest sons of the Church, he perceived 
at once that his position was hopeless. Resolving, 
however, not to abandon his kingdom without making 
an attempt to preserve it, he determined to defend him- 
self in Capua. That city was however taken by the 
French on the 24th of July, 1501, and Frederick fled 
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to Ischia ; whenoe he subsequently retired to France, 
and died at Tours on the 9th of Noyember; 1504. 

Meanwhile, the royal accomplices haying duly shared 
their booty, instantly began to quarrel, as thieyes are 
wont to do, oyer the diyision of it; Each in &ct had 
firom the first determined eyentually to possess himself 
of the whole ;' proying, that if indeed there be honour 
among thieyes, the proyerb must not be understood to 
apply to such as are " Most' Christian," and '' Most 
Catholic." • * . r /f ,1, .• • '. 

Naples thus became the battle-field, as well as the 
prize of the contending parties ; and was torn to pieces 
in the struggle while waiting to see which inyader^ iras 
to be her master. At length the Spaniard proyed the 
stronger, as he was also the more iniquitous of the^ two; 
and on the 1st of January, 1504, the French finally 
quitted the kingdom of Naples, leaying it in the entire 
and peaceful possession of Ferdinand of Spain.* Under 
him, and his successors on the Spanish throne, the 
unhappy proyince was goyemed by a series of yiceroys, 
of whom, says CoUetta,* '' one here and there was good, 
many bad enough, and seyeral ezecrabld,' ' for a period 
of 280 years, with results still yisible. . « 

Such was the scene on which our heroine^ had to 
enter in the year 1490. She was the daughter of 
Fabrizio, brother of that protonotary Colonna, whose 
miserable death at the hands of the hereditary enemies 
of his family, the Orsini, allied with the Biarii, then 
in power for the nonce during the popedom of Siztus lY ., 
has been related in the life of Caterina Sforza. Her 
mother was Agnes of Montefeltre; and all the biographers 
and historians tell us, that she was the youngest of six 

• Stork di Nap^ lib, L ctp. 1. 
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children bom to her parents. The statement is a 
curious instance of the extreme and yery easily detected 
inaoonraoji ivhioh may often be found handed on un- 
challenged from one generation to another of Italian 
writers of biography and history. 

The Cayaliere Pietro. Yisconti, the latest Italian, 
and by far the most complete of Yittoria's biographers, 
who edited a handsome edition of her works, not pub- 
lished^ bat printed in 1840 at the expense of the prince- 
banker, Torlonia, on the occasion of his marriage with 
the Princess Donna Teresa Golonna, writes thus at 
page 1y of the life prefixed to this votive volume : — 
'' The child (Vittoria) increased and completed the 
number of children whom Agnes of Montefeltre, 
daughter of Frederick, Duke of Urbino, had presente'd 
to her husband." He adds, in a note, " this Princess 
had already had five sons, Frederick, Ascanio, 
Ferdinando, Gamillo, Sciarra.'' 

Goppi, in his '' Memorie Golonnesi," makes no men- 
tion* of the last three, — giving as the offspring of 
Fabrizio and Agnes, only Frederick, Ascanio, and 
Vittoria. Led by this discrepancy to examine further 
the accuracy of Yisconti's statement, I found that 
Agnes di Montefeltre was bom in 1472; and was, conse- 
quently, eighteen years old at the time of Yittoria's 
birth. It became clear, therefore, that it was exceed- 
ingly improbable, not to say impossible, that she should 
have had five children previously. But I found farther, 
that Frederick the eldest son, and always hitherto said 
to have been the eldest child of Agnes, died according 
to the testimony of his tombstone,! still existing in the 

* He ipeakt, indeed, (p. 286) of Soiarra as a brother of AscaDio ; 
adding, that he waa illegitimate, 
t Coppi, Hem. Col, p. 269. 
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Church of Santa Maria di Pallazzola, in the year 1516» 
being then in his nineteenth year. He wob, therefore, 
born in 1497 or 1498, and must have been seven or 
eight years younger than Yittoria; who must, it should 
seem, have been the eldest and not the youngest of her 
parent's children. 

It can scarcely be necessary to tell even the most 
exclusively English reader, how ancient, how noble, 
how magnificent, was the princely house of Golonna. 
They were so noble, that their lawless violence, free- 
booting habits, private wars, and dan enmities, ren- 
dered them a scourge to their, country ; and for several 
centuries contributed largely to the mass of anarchy 
and barbarism, that rendered Rome one of the most 
insecure places of abode in Europe, and still taints the 
instincts of its populace with characteristics, which 
make it one of the least civiUsable races of Italy. The 
Orsini being equally noble, and equally powerful and 
lawless, the high-bred mastiffs of either princely house 
for more than 200 years, with short respites of ill-kept 
truce, never lost an opportunity of flying at each other's 
throats, to the infinite annoyance and injury of their 
less noble and more peaceably disposed fellow-citizens. 

Though the possessions of the Golonna clan had 
before been wide-spread and extensive, they received 
considerable additions during the Papacy of the Golonna 
pope, Martin Y., grei^t uncle of Fabrizio, Yittoria's 
father, who occupied the Papal chair from 1417 to 
1481. At the' period of our heroine's birth the family 
property was immense. 

Yery many were the fiefs held by the Golonna in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city, and especii^ly 
among the hills to the east and south-east of the 
Campagna. There several of the strongest positions, 
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and most 'Jeligbtfally sitaated towns and castles, 
belonged to^tlieia. 

Amoi^ the toon imptetiiit-ttf Amm Mi HaaiBo, 
admirably placed' Nuong the hSb'^ft^innnand tta 
lovely lake of'Albiaio.-' •;' 

Few exoonionuts ammg the storied sites in the envi- 
rons of Boma make Muino the object of a pilgrimage. 
The town baa a bad name' in these days. The Colonna 
vassals who inhabit it, and atill pay to the feudal lord 
a tribute, recently ruled by the Roman tribunals to be 
due (a suit having been instituted by the inhabitants 
with a view of shaking off thifl old mark of vassalage), i 
are said to be eminent among the inhabitants of the \ 
Campagna ,for violenoe, lairisBsness, and dishonesty, -i 
The bitterest hatred, the legaoy of old wrong and 
oppression, is felt by them against their feadal lords; 
and this sentiment,' which, inherited, as it seems to be, 
firom generation to generatioii, speaks but little in 
&vour of the old feudal rale, does not tend to make the 
men of Marino good or safe subjects. ' Many a stranger 
has, however, probably looked down from the beauti- 
fully wooded heights of Caatel Oandolfo on the pio- 
tiiresquely gloomy little walled town creeping' np the 
steep side of its hill, and crowned by the anoient 
seignorial residence It M-mnch ■ detests. - And any one 
of these would be able' to assure a recent intensely 
French biographer of 'Vittoria, that he is in error in 
supposing that the to'wn and castle of Marino have so 
entirely perished and been foi^tten, that the site of 
them even is now unknown ! * 

On the contrary the old. castle has recently been 
repaired and modernised into a very handsome nine- 

■ WUeh ii tha tralf Toiidarhi] tM«rtion of M. la Favn Dmimiar, la 
hi* little TOloDM antitled " Tittori* CoIdoiu; " PwU, 18GS, p. T. 
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teenth century residence to the no small injury of its 
outward appearance in a picturesque and historical 
point of yiew. The interior still contains unchanged 
several of the nohly proportioned old halls, which were 
planned at a time when mighty revels in the rare' 
times of peace, and defence in the more normal con- 
dition of clan warfare, were the object held in view by 
the builder. Many memorials of interest, moreover, 
pictures, and other records of the old times were 
brought to Marino from Paliano, when the Colonna 
family were in the time of the last Pope, most unjustly 
compelled to sell the latter possession to the Boman 
government. Paliano, wliich from its mountain position 
is extremely strong and easily defended, seemed to the 
government of the Holy Father to be admirably adapted 
to that prime want of a Papal despotism, a prison for 
political offenders. The Colonnas, therefore, were in- 
vited to sell it to the state ; and on their declining to 
do so, received an intimation, that the paternal govern- 
ment having determined on possessing it, and having 
also fixed the price they intended to give for it, no 
option in the matter could be permitted them. So 
Marino was enriched by all that was transferable of 
the ancient memorials that had gathered around the 
stronger mountain fortress in the course of centuries. 

It was at Marino that Yittoria was bom, in a rare 
period of most unusually prolonged peace. Her parents 
had selected, we are told, from among their numerous 
castles, that beautiful spot for the enjoyment of the 
short interval of tranquillity which smiled oh their 
first years * of marriage. A very successful raid, in 
which Fabrizio and his cousin Prospero Colonna had 

* At it would appear they most hare been, from the datee siven 
above to ahow that Yittoria must have been their ftnt child. 
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banied the fiefs of tlie Oraini, and driven off a great 
qaautily of cattle,' had been followed by a peace made 
under thfi auspices of Innocent VIII. on the ILtb 
Augost, i486, which seems abeolutely to have lasted 
'till 1494 , when we iind the two coasins at open war 
with the Dew Fop« Aiammdar VX. 

Far more impoitaQt ooiiteili,.liow«Tsr, vara it bwdt 
the progreaa of wiaak led to the fotttbM dao^iier of 
the hoaw bung treated, while yet in h« fifth yeer, m - 
part of the bmilj o^tal, to be made um of lor tt* 
advancement of the bmilj intweeta, udthu ftzed the 
destiny of her lift.. 

When Charlee YIIL'pMsed Unot^ Borne on his' 
march againat Neplee at the end of 1484, the ColomM 
consina sided with him ; placed themaelTes under hia 
baonera, and contributed materially to aid hia saoceas- 
fill invasion. Bat on hia flight from Naples in 1496, 
they suddenly changed sides, and took service under 
Ferdinand II. The fact of this change of party, which 
to our ideas aeems to require so much explanation, 
probably appeared to their contemporaries a perfectly 
simple matter ; for it is mentioned as such without any 
word of the motives or causes of it Perhaps they 
merely sought to sever themselves from a losing game. 
Possibly, as we find them rewarded for their adherence 
to the King of Naples by the grant of a great number 
of fiefa previously possessed by the Oruni, who were 
on the other side, they were induced to change their 
allegiance by the hope of obtaining those possessions, 
and by the Colonna instinct of enmity to tho Orsini 
race. Ferdinand, however, was naturally anxious to 
have some better |hold over hia new friends than that 

* CoppL Mmd. CoL, p. SU. 
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famished by their own oaths of fealty ; and with this 
view caused the infant Yittoria to be betrothed to his 
^ subject, Ferdinand d'Avalos, son of Alphonso, Marquis 
of Pescara, a child of about the same age as the 
little bride. 

Little, as it must appear to our modem notions, as 
the child's future happiness could haye been cared for 
in the stipulation of a contract entered into from such 
motives, it so turned out, that nothing could haye more 
effectually secured it. To Yittoria's parents, if any 
doubts on such a point had presented themselves to 
their minds, it would doubtless have appeared abun- 
dantly sufficient to know, that the rank and position of 
the affianced bridegroom were such, as to secure thdr 
daughter one of the highest places among the nobility 
of the court of Naples, and the enjoyment of vast and 
wide-spread possessions. But to Yittoria herself all 
this would not have been enough. And the earliest 
and most important advantage arising to her from her 
betrothal was the bringing her under the influence of 
that training, which made her such a woman, as could 
not find her happiness in such matters. 

We are told, that henceforth, that is, after the 
betrothal, she was educated, together with her future 
husband, in the island of Ischia, under the care of the 
widowed Duchessa di Francavilla, the young Pescara's 
elder sister. Costanza d'Avalos, duchessa de Franca- 
villa, appears to have been one of the most remarkable 
women of her time. When her father Alphonso, 
Marchesa di Pescara, lost his life by the treason of a 
black slave on the 7th of September, 1495, leaving 
Ferdinand his son the heir to his titles and estates, an 
infant five years old, then quite recently betrothed to 
Yittoriai the Duchessa di Francavilla assumed the 
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entire diredioii lad^'goTeniutM of the f&milf. So 
high vas her . npntttioit fiur prudence, energy, and 
traBt-'worthiness in 0TC17 mj, that on the death of her : 
hosbaud, King-Ferdmaadnuule h^ governor and ' 
" oh&telaine " of laohift, (ma of the' most ntt p ortart 
ke^s of the kingdom. . Kor irwa her gifts uid qoalitiM 
only snch as were oalcolated to At her fw holding neli 
a post. Her oootemponry, Gatarink ffibna, WMdd 
have made a " ohAtalune" as Tigilant, as pmdaaVM 
brave and energetic as Costansa., But th« Weapolitia 
lady was something more thanthis. 

Intellectoal ooltore had' bean' held in himoar' ■( 
Naples doling the entirs' period ctf the AiragonaM 
dynasty. All the prineai of thai honia, nHSx tha 
exception, perhaps, of Alphonso, the ftther of Ferdi- 
nand n., had been lovers of literature and patrons of 
learning. Of this Ferdinand H., under whose auspices 
the young Pescara was betrothed to Vittoria, and who 
chose the Dnchessa di Francavilla as his governor in 
lachia, it is recorded; that when returning in triumph 
to his kingdom after the retreat of the French, he rode 
into Naples with the Marchese de Pescara on his right 
hand, and the poet Cariteo on his left Poets and ' 
their art especially were welcomed in that literary 
court; and the tastes and habits of the Neapolitan 
nobles were at that period probably more tempered by 
those studies, which humanise the mind and manners, 
than the chivalry of any other part of Italy; 

Among this cultured society Coetanza d'Avalos was 
eminent for culture, and admirably qualified in every 
respect to make an invaluable protectress and friend 
to her youthful sister-in-law. The transplantation, 
indeed, of the infant Golonna from her native feudal 
castle to the Ducbessa di Francavilla's home in Ischia, 
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was a change so complete and so fayonrable, that it 
may be fairly Bupposed, that without it the young 
Boman girl ^fjinMnot have grown into the woman 
she did. W"^ 

For in truth Marino, little calculated, as it will be 
supposed, such a stronghold of the ever turbulent 
Colonna was at any time to aflford the means and 
opportunity for mtellectual culture, became shortly 
after the period of Yittoria's betrothal to the heir of 
the D'Avalos, wholly .unfit to offer her even, a safe 
home. Whether it continued to be the residence of 
Agnes, while her husband Fabrizio was fighting in 
Naples, and her daughter was under the care. of the 
Duchessa di Francavilla in .Ischia, has not been re- 
corded. But we find that when Fabrizio had deserted 
the French king, and ranged himself on the side of 
Ferdinand of Naples, he was fiilly aware of the danger 
to which his castles would be* exposed at the hands of 
the French troops as they passed through Bome on 
their way to or from Naples. To provide against this, 
he had essayed to place them in safety by consigning 
them as a deposit in trust to the Sacred College.* But 
Pope Borgia, deeming, probably, that he might find 
the means of possessing himself of some of the estates 
in question, refused to permit this, ordering that they 
should, instead, be delivered into his keeping. On this 
being refused, he ordered Marino to be levelled to the 
ground. And Ouicciardini writes,! that the Colonna, 
having placed garrisons in Amelici and Bocca di Papa, 
two other of the family strongholds, abandoned all the 
rest of the possessions in the. Boman States. It 
seems probable, therefore, that Agnes accompanied her 

* CoppL Hem. Col., p* 248. f Book t. ohap. il 
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hoBband aivd d&nghter to Naples. Subaeqnentlyihe same 
historian relates,* that Maiino wu burned b^ order ot 
Clement YII. in 10&0. So tlutt it must be mppoeed, 
that the order of Alezando' for its -a^&r destmetion in 
1601 ires not wholly esrried into exeoation. 

The kingdom and tHj of N^les ma doling thia 
time by no means vitlitmt a large share of the tnrmoil 
' andwor&re that was vexing eveiy part of -Itafy. Yrt 
whosoever had his lot oast dtuing those years elaeirium 
than in Borne, was in some degree fcwtnnate. And eon* 
sidering the geofial state of the Peninsula, and her 
own social position and .eonneotions, Yittoria may be 
deemed veiy partionlarly bo to haTe fbnnd a saft 
retreat, and an admirabfy- gowned home on the rock 
of Ischia. In after life we find her clin^ng to it with 
tenacious affection, and dedicating more than one 
sonnet to the remembrances which made it sacred to 
her. And though in . her widowhood her memory 
naturally most frequently recurs to the happy years of 
her married life there, the remote little island had at 
least as strong a claim upon her affections as the home 
of her childhood. For to the years there passed under 
the care of her noble sister-in-law, Costanza d'ATolos, 
she owed the posubility, that the daughter of a Roman 
chieftain, who passed his life in harrying others and 
being harried himself, and in acqoiring as a " condot- 
tiere " captain the reputation ' of one of the first 
soldiers of his day, oould become either morally or 
intellectnally the woman Vittoria Colonna became. 

* Book xtU. clupt. iU. and it. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Yittoria*! Penonal Appeannot — Fint Lot9 — A Koble Soldier of 
Fortune— Italian Wan of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth CeDtoriee— 
The Colonna Fortanee— Death of Ferdinand II.— The Neapolitane 
oarrj Coala to Newoaetle^Brenta in Isohift— Ferdinand of Spain 
iu Naplee— Life in Naplea in the Sixteenth Oentnix— Manriage of 

Peeoara with Yittori*— ICarriagt Freaenta. 

• •■■* 

From the time of her betrothal in 1495 to that of 
her marriage in 1509; history altogether loses sight of 
Yittoria. We most suppose her to be quietly and 
happily growing from infancy to adolescenoe under the 
roof of Costanza d'Avalos, the chdtelaine of Ischia, 
sharing the studies of her future husband and present 
playmate, and increasing, as in stature, so in every 
grace both of mind and body. The young Pescara 
seems also to have profited by the golden opportuni- 
ties offered him of becoming something better than a 
mere preux chevalier. A taste for literature, and 
especially for poesy, was then a ruling fashion among 
the nobles of the court of Naples. And the young 
Ferdinand, of whose personal beauty and knightiy 
accomplishments we hear much, manifested also excel- 
lent qualities of disposition and intelligence. His 
biographer Giovio * tells us that his beard was auburn, 
his nose aquiline, his eyes large and fiery when 
excited, but mild and gentie at other (times. He was^ 

* QioTio, Vita del Mar. di Peecara, Venice, 1667, p 14. 
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how6Yer» considered proadi adds Bishop GioYio, on 
account of his haughty carriage, the little fiuniliarity of 
his manners, and his graye and brief £uhion of speech 
To his playmate Tittoria, the companion of his 
studies and hours of recreation, this sterner mood was 
doubtless modified ; and irith all the good gifts at- 
tributed to him, it was natural enough that before the 
time had come for consummating the in&nt betrothal, 
the union planned for political purposes had changed 
itself into a yeritable loye-match. The affection seems 
to have been equal on either side ; and Vittoria, if we 
are to belieye the concurrent testimony of nearly all the 
poets and literateurs of her day, niust haye been beau- 
tiful and fascinating in no ordinary degree. The most 
authentio portrait* of her is one presenred in the 
Colonna gallery at Bome, supposed to be a copy by 
Girolamo Muziano, from an original picture by some 
artist of higher note. It is a beautiful face of the true 
Boman type, perfectly regular, of exceeding purity of 
outline, and perhaps a little heavy about the lower part 
of the face. But the calm, large, thoughtful eye, and 
the superbly developed forehead, secure it from any 
approach towards an expression of sensualism. The 
fulness . of the lip is only sufficient to indicate that 
sensitiveness to, and appreciation of beauty, which con- 
stitutes an essential element in the poetical tempera- 
ment. The hair is of that bright golden tint that 
Titian loved so well to paint ; and its beauty has been 
especially recorded by more than one of her contempo- 
raries. The poet Oaleazzo da Tarsia, who professed 
himself, after the fashion of the time, her most fervent 
admirer and devoted slave, recurs in many passages of 

* Vitoonii, Rimi di Vii CoL, p. 89. See portrait prefixed to thie 
▼olume. 
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his poems to those fascinating ''chiome d'oro;" as 
where he sings, with more enthusiasm than taste» 
of the 

** TreoM d'or, eho in gU alU giri. 
Kon i oIm' nnqos pw^ggi o aole oiUUa;" 

or again, where he tells us, that the sun and his lady* 
love appeared '* 

" AmM oon ohiooM d'or luoidt o UtmL" 

But the testimony of graver writers, lay and derical, 
is not wanting to induce us to believe, that Yittoria in 
her prime really might be considered '' the most beauti- 
ful woman of her day" with more truth than that 
hackneyed phrase often conveys. So when at length 
the Colonna seniors, and the Duchessa di Francavilla 
thought, that the fitting moment had arrived for 
carrying into efiect the long-standing engagement — 
which was not till 1509, when the promeui spoH were 
both in their nineteenth year — the young couple were 
thoroughly in love with each other, and went to the 
altar with every prospect of wedded happiness. 

But during these quiet years of study and develop- 
ment in little rock-bound Ischia, the world without 
was anything but quiet, as the outline of Neapolitan 
history in the last chapter sufficiently indicates ; and 
Fabrizio Colonna was ever in the thick of the confu- 
sion. As long as the Aragonese monarchs kept up the 
struggle, he fought for them upon the losing side; 
but when, after the retreat of Frederick, the last of 
them, the contest was between the French and the 
Spaniards, he chose the latter, which proved to be the 
winning side. Frederick, on abandoning Naples, threw 
himself on the hospitality of the King of France, an 

tOIk I. u 
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enemy muoh less hated by him than was Ferdinand of 
Spain, who had so shamefully decdred and betrayed 
him. But his hi^ Constable, Fafaiizio Cdlonna» not 
sharing, as it should seem, his sovereign's feelings on 
the subject, transferred his allegiance to the King of 
Spain. And again, this change of fealty and serriee 
seems to have been considered so much in the nsnal 
course of things, that it elioits no remark from the 
contemporary writers. 

In fact, the noble Fabrizio, the bearer of a grand 
old Italian name, the lord of many a powerful barony, 
and owner of many a mile of feir domain, a Boman 
patrician of pure Italian race, to whom, if to . any, the 
honour, the independence, the interests, and the name 
of Italy should have been dear, was a mere Captain of 
free lances, — a soldier of fortune, ready to sell his 
blood and great military talents in the best market. 
The best of his fellow nobles in all parts of Italy were 
the same. Their profession was fighting. And mere 
fighting, in whatever cause, so it were bravely and 
knightly done, was the most honoured and noblest pro- 
fession of that day. So much of real greatness as 
could be imparted to the profession of war, by devotion 
to a peraan, might occasionally — though not very 
frequently in Italy — have been met with among the 
soldiers of that period. But all those elements of 
genuine heroism, which are generated by devotion to a 
cause, and all those ideas of patriotism, of resistance to 
wrong, and assertion of human rights, which compel 
the philosopher and philanthropist to admit that war 
may sometimes be righteous, noble, elevating, to those 
engaged in it, and prolific of high thoughts and great 
deeds, were wholly unknown to the cldvalry of Italy at 
the time in question. 
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• 
Andy indeedi as &r as the feeling of nationality is eon- 

oemedy the institution of knighthood itself, as it then 
existed, was calculated to prevent the growth of patriotic 
sentiment. For the commonwealth of chivalry was of 
European extent The knights of England, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, were brothers in arms, 
linked together by a community of thought and sei^ti- 
ment infinitely stronger than any which bound them 
to the other classes of their own countrymen. The 
aggregation of caste wholly overbore that of nationality. 
And the nature of the former, though not wholly evil 
in its influences, any more than that of the latter is 
wholly good, is yet infinitely narrower, less humanising, 
and less ennobling in its action on human motives and 
conduct. And war, the leading aggregative occupation 
of those days, was proportionably narrowed in its scope, 
deteriorated in its influences, and rendered incapable of 
supplying that stimulus to healthy human development 
which it has in its more noble forms, indisputably some- 
times furnished to mankind. 

And it is important to the great history of modem 
civilisation, that these truths should be recognised and 
clearly understood. For this same period, which is 
here in question, was, as all know, one of great intel- 
lectual activity, of rapid development, and of firuitful 
progress. And historical speculators on these facts, 
fiindiDg this unusual movement of mind contempo- 
raneous with a time of almost universal and unceasing 
war£Bu:e, have thought,) that some of the producing 
causes of the former^tfact were to be found in the 
existence of the latter; and have argued, that the 
general ferment, and stirring up, produced by these 
chivalrous, but truly ignoble wars, assisted mainly in 
generating that exceptionally fervid condition of the 
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hmnim mind. Bat, admitting that a time of national 
fltrag^ fer some worthy object may probably be fonnd 
to exendfie Euch an influence, as that attributed to tlie 
Italian wars of the fifteenth and Bixt«enth centuries, it 
is certain that these latter were of no such ennobling 
' nature. And the causes of the great intellectual move- 
ment of those centuries must therefore be sought 
elsewhere. 

From the time when " il gran Capitano " Consalvo, 
on behalf of his master, Ferdinand of Spain, having 
previously assisted the French in driving oat the 
unfortunate Frederick, the last of the Arogonese kings 
of Naples, had afterwards finally succeeded in expelling 
the fVench from their share of the stolen kingdom, the 
affiurs of the Golonna cousins, Fabrizio and Prospero, 
began. to brighten. The last French troops qmtted 
Naples on January 1, 1604. By a diploma, bearing 
date November 16, 1604,* and still preserved among 
the Colonna archives, eighteen baronies were conferred 
on Prospero Colonna by Ferdinand, On the 28th of 
the same month, all the fiefs which Fabrizio had 
formerly possessed in the Abnizzi were restored to him ; 
and by another deed, dated the same day, thirty-three 
others, in the Ahruzzi and the Terra di Lavoro, were 
bestowed on him. 

In the meantime, earth had been relieved frcmi the 
presence of the Borgia * Vicegerent of heaven, and 
Julias n. reigned in his stead. By him the Colonna 
were relieved from their excommunication, and restored 
to all their Roman possessions. So that the news of 
the family fortunes, which from time to time reached 
the daughter of the house in her happy retirement in 

• Cappi, Usm. CoL, p, U9. 
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rocky Ischiay from the period at which she began to be 
of an age to appreciate the importance'of such matters, 
were altogether faVoturable. 

But the tranquil life there during these years was not 
unbroken by sympathy with the yicissitudes which were 
variously affecting ' the excitable city, over which the * 
little recluse court looked from their island home. The 
untimely death of Ferdinand 11., on Friday, October 7, 
1496, threw the first deep shade over the household 
of the Duchessa di Francayilla, which had crossed it 
since Vittoria had become its inmate. . Never, according 
to the contemporary journalist, Qiuliano Passeri,* was 
prince more truly lamented by his people of every class. 
Almost immediately after his marriage, the young king 
and his wife both fell ill at Somma, near Naples. The 
diarist describes the melancholy spectacle of the two 
biers, supporting the sick king and queen, entering 
their capital side by side. Everything that the science 
of the time could suggest, even to the carrying in pro- 
cession of the head as well as the blood of Si 
Januarius, was tried in vain. The young king, of 
whom so much was hoped, died; and there arose 
throughout the city, writes Passeri, ** a cry of weeping 
so great, that it seemed as if the whole world were 
falling in ruin, all, both great and small, male and 
female, crying aloud to heaven for pity. So that I 
truly think, that since God made the world, a greater 
weeping than this was never known." 

^en came the greati Jubilee year, 1500; on which 
occasion a circumstaoj^^ occui^d, that set all Naples 
talking. It was discussed, we may shrewdly conjecturct 
in a somewhat different spirit in that Ischia household, 

•Notol.. 
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irhiflh moBt intereita tu, from the tone in which the 
exoitable uty chattttod of it. At the beginmng of 
April,* the Keftpolitans, in honoui^tbe great Jubilee, 
sent a deputation, oaiTTing with them the celebrated 
Virgin, della Bnina deUo Carmine, who jastified her 
f Tepotation, and did ondit to her country by working 
innomerable minwdee all the way as she went. But 
what was the mortifleation of her bearers, wlien airived 
at Kome, the rsBolt of the &ine arising bom tlieu 
triumphant progreaa waa, that Pope Boi^a, jealooa aS 
a foreign Vii^n, whiah . mig^t divert the alma of the 
faithful from the Boaun begging boxes, shoved bimadf 
80 thorough a proteotionist of the home naaa&ebm, . 
that ha ordered the Ne^cditan Virgin to be oarried 
back again immediately. This had to be done ; bat 
Madonna della Bruna, nothing daunted, worked miracles 
fiuter than ever as she was being carried off, and con- 
tiuaed to do bo all the way home. 

In July, 1601, there came a gaest to the dwelling of 
Costanza d'Aralos, whose coming and going muat hare 
made a durable impression on the opening mind of 
Vittoria, then just eleven years old. This was Frederick, 
the last of the Aragonese kings. When all had gone 
against him, and the French had taken, and most 
cruelly sacked Capua, and were advancing on Naples,! 
he sought re&ige with his wife and children on the 
Island of Ischia, and remuned there till he left it on 
the eth of September to throw himself on the generosity 
of ' the French King. Fabrizio Colonna was, it is 
recorded, with him on the island, where the fallen king 
left for awhile his wife and children ; and had then an 
opportunity of seeing, — as &r as the brave condotHere 
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chieftain had ^es to see such matters^ — ^the progress 
his daughter had made in all graces and good gifts 
during six yeanrU&the superintendence of Costanza 
d'Avalos. ^^* 

Then there came occasionally eventSy which doubtless 
called the Duchessa di Francavilla from her retirement % 
to the neighbouriDg, but strongly contrasted scene of 
Naples ; and in all probability furnished opportunities 
of showing her young pupil something of the great and 
gay world of the brilliant and always noisy capitaL 
Such, for instance, was the entry 9f Ferdinand of Spain 
into Naples, on November 1, 1606«'^>:The same people, 
who 80 recently were making the greatest lamentation 
ever heard in the world over the death of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, were now equally loud, and yehement* in 
their Wcome to his false usurping kinsman, Ferdinand 
of Castile. A pier was run out an hundred paces into 
the sea for him and his queen to land at, and a taber- 
nacle, '' all of fine wrought gold," says Passeri, erected 
on it for him to rest in. The city wall was thrown 
down to make a new passage for his entrance into the 
city ; all Naples was gay with triumphal arches and 
hangings. The mole, writes the same gossiping 
authority, was so crowded, that a grain of millet 
thrown among them would not have reached the 
ground. Nothing was to be heard in all Naples but 
the thunder of cannon, and nothing to be seen but 
velTet, silk, and brocade, and gold on all sides. The 
streets were lined ^ with richly tapestried seats, filled 
with all the noble^attle|i''of Naples, who, as the royal 
cortege passed, ro^and adyancing, kissed the hands 
of the king, -'et lo-signore Be di questo si pigliava 
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({ral^piaoere." It it a' charactenBtic iucideot of tlie 
times, that as. qniek u the cortege passed, all the rich 
and costly pTep«nitioiu for its passlige were, as Passeri 
tells US, Boianibled fbr and made booty of by the 
populace. 

• ...The Dnohesaa di nxoMTiIh, at least, iriw had 
vitnessed the malaiiohoir departnie of Ftodflriek fri»i 
her own roof, when he mot fisth a wandem from Ut 
lost kingdom, most have fdt the hdlovneaa and liftte 
worth of all this noiqr damoialntiai, if none offaMF 
among the aaaembled crowd feh it And it wtj ewdt^ 
be imagined how she moraUsed iba soene to the lor^ 
blonde ^1 at her ; dde, now at nhrtftnn, in the' fizat 
bloom of hw beantj, aa tiiey ratomed, tired witti Hm 
miwonted Attigae of their gala doings, to tiieir quiet 
home in Isohia, 

' Here is a specimen from the pages of the gossiping 
wearer," of the sort of sabjects which were the talk of 
the day in Kaples in those times. 

In December, 1607, a certain Spaniard, Pietro de 
Pace, by name, a hmichback, and much deformed, bat 
who " was of high courage, and in terrestrial matters 
had no fear of spirits or of Tenomous animals," 
determined to colore the cavemB of Fozzaoli ; and 
disooTered in them several bronze statues and medals, 
and antique lamps. He found also some remains of 
leaden pipes, on one of which the words " Imperator 
Cesar" werelefpble. Moreover, he saw "certain lizards 
as large as vipers." But for all thiB,,Pietro considered 
his adventure an unsuccessful on^^fbr he had hoped to 
find hidden treasure in the caverns.^. 

Then there was barely time for this nine days' wonder 
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to run out its natural span, before a very much QlorO ^ 
serious matter was occupying every mind, and making 
every tongue wag j^iiNaples. On the night precedmg 
Christmas day, iik the year 1507, the Convent of St. 
Clare was discovered to be on fire. The building was 
destroyed, and the nuns,' belonging mostly to noble fu 
Neapolitan families, were burnt out of their holy home; 
— distressing enough on- many accounts. But still it 
was not^ altogether the misfortune of .these holy ladies 
that spread consternation throughout the city. It was 
the practice, it seems, fpr * a greai t number ; of the 
possessors of valuables of all sorts, " Baruni od altri," 
as Passeri says,* in his homely Neapolitan dialect, 
to provide against the continual', dangers' to which 
moveable properly was exposed, by consigning their 
goods to the keeping of some religious ' conmiunity. 
And the nuns of St. Clare, especially, were very largely 
employed in this way. The consequence was, that 
the almost incredibly large amount of three hundred 
thousand ducats worth of valuable articles of all sorts 
was destroyed in this disastrous fire. Taking into con- 
sideration the difference in the value of money, this 
sum must be calculated to represent at least a million 
and a half sterling of our money. And it is necessary 
to bear in mind how large a proportion of a rich man's 
wealth in those days consisted in chattels to render 
the estimate of the loss at all credible. 
• The prices, however, at which certain of the products 
of artistic industry^ were then estimated, were such as 
to render such an^l^umulation of property possible 
enough. For instance, among the valuables recorded 
by Passeri as belonging to Ferdinand of Aragon I., 
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were, time pieces of tepestty, wbieh were called " La 
Fastordla," md were otouidaied to be ivorth 130,000 
ducats. ' >«<Mit' 

And titus tita Tean Tidied ed; Naples gradually 
settling down into temqoinily imdar the Sp&niBb rule, 
• adnunlstered hy the first of the long list of TieenTi^ 
tbe " Gran Capitano," Don ConsalTo de Cordoba, and 
the star of the Colonna abimng more ataadily than «i«r 
in the ascendant) till in the year 1509, the ninetaoifii 
of Yittoiia's and of the bride^oani'a age, it was detM> 
mined to celebrate the long amtnged maixiaget 

It took place onfluarthofDeoMBberinthatyear; 
and Passeri mentabns,* that Vittoria came to Iiohtt 
from Moxino oa the oecasios, eseorted by a la^ eom- 
pany of Roman nobles. It appears, therefore, that she 
-must have quitted Ischia previously. Bat it is pro- 
bable that she did so only for a short visit to her 
natlTe home, before finally settling in her hasband's 
country. 

The marriage festival was held in Ischia with all the 
pomp then usual on such occasions ; and Uiat, as will 
be seen in a subsequent page, from the accounts pre- 
served by Passeri of another wedding, at which Vittoria 
was present, was a serious matter. The only parti- 
culars recorded for us of her own marriage ceremony 
consist of two lists of the presents reciprocally made 
by the bride and bridegroom. These have been printed 
from the original documents in the Colonna archives 
by Signor Visoonti, and are curious illustrations of the 
habits and manners of that day.^;^' - 

The Marquis acknowledges to have received, says 
the document, from tiie Lord Fabrizio Colonna and 
the Lady Vittoria, 
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1. A bed of French fiEushion, with the cartainff%ad 
all the hangings of crinlBon Batin, * lined with bine 
taffetas with large fringes of gold; with three mat- 
trasses and a counterpane of crimson satin of similar 
worknuOiship ; and fonr pillows of crimson satin gar- 
nished with fringes and tassels of gold. ^ 

2. A cloak of crimson raised brocade. 

8. A cloak of black raised brocade, and white silk. 

4. A cloak of purple velvet and purple brocade. 

5. A cross of diamonds and a housing for a mule of 
wrought gold. 

The oUier document sets forth the presents offered 
by Pescara to his bride : — 

1. A cross of diamonds with a chain of gold of the 
value of 1000 ducats. 

2. A ruby, a diamond, and an emerald set in gold, of 
the value of 400 ducats. 

8. A " desciorgh " of gold (whatever that may be) of 
the value of 100 ducats. 

4. Twelve bracelets of goldi of the value of 40 
ducats. 

Then follow fifteen articles of female dress, gowns, 
petticoats, mantles, skirts, and various other finery 
with strange names, only to be explained by the ghost 
of some sixteenth century milliner, and altogether 
ignored by Ducange, and all other lexicographers. 
But they are described as composed of satin, velvet, 
brocade ; besides crimson velvet trimmed with gold 
fringe, and lined with ermine ; and flesh-coloured silk 
petticoats, trimmed .\yith black velvet The favourite 
colour appears to be decidedly crimson. 

It is noticeable, that while all the more valuable 
presents of Pescara to Vittoria are priced, nothing is 
said of the value of her gifts to the bridegroom. Are 
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we to see in this an indi oat ion at & gnatar ddietej of 
fbeling on the purt of ths kdr f 

So the priests did Ouar offloe— a part of the ode- 
bralioD, vhieli, omioiuly cnoo^ we leazn from 
FasBeri, was often in thue days at Naplsa, detezod, 
sometimes for yean, till after the cotunnmiatitHi (tf dka 
mairiage — the Pantagroelian feastingiirare gotthion^, 
the gaests departed, boat-load after boat-load, from the 
rocky shore of Isehia ; and the little island, restored 
after the mioBual hnblmb to its wonted quiet, was left 
to be the scena of as happj a honeymoon as the moat 
romantic of noTel readers eonld w^ for her favoorite 
heroine. 



CHAPTER ni. 



Vmom's llwiied Lifo-PeMtra goM where Glory Waito Him— The 
BoutofBaTeima — Peeoara in Pdeon tame Penman — ^Hia "Dla- 
logo di amore"— Yittoiia'a Poetioal B|^e to herHoaband— 
Yiltoria and the KardiaM del Yaato— Three Oart-loada of Ladiea» 
and three Kole-loada of Sweetme a te Character of Peeoara HIa 
Cruelty— Anecdote b Proof of ii ' ^ ,' 

Thb two years which foUowedv Vittoxia always 
looked back on as the only truly happy portion of her 
life, and many are the passages of her poems which 
recall their tranquil and unbroken felicity, a sweet 
dream, from which she was too soon to be awakened to 
the ordinary vicissitudes of sixteenth century life. 
The happiest yeij|||of individuals, as of nations, afford 
least materials for history, and of Vittoria's two years 
of honeymoon in Ischia, the whole record is that she 
was happy ; and she wrote no poetry« 

Early in 1512 came the waking: from this pleasant 
dream. Pescara was, of course, to be a soldier. In 
his position not to have begun to fight, as soon as his 
beard was fairly grown, would have been little short of 
infamy. So he set forth to join the army in Lombardy, 
ill company with his father-in-law, Fabrizio. I Of course 
there was an army in Lombardy, where towns were 
being besieged, fields laid waste, and glory to be had for 
the winmng. There always was, in those good old times 
of course. French, Swiss, Spanish, German, Venetian, 
Papal, and Milanese troops were fighting each other. 
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mith changit ofalKanmw and aides almost as frequent 
lUiU as ooaftisiiig ss the chsngiiig of partners in a 
c^>4iUi(NL It is trouUesome and not of much eonse- 
<(iMttc# to uiderstand who were josl tlien friends and 
^ k^ foeB» and what were the ezaet objects all the differ- 
wk yevtiis had in entting each other's throats. And 
it wUl be quite sufficient to say that the Dnehj of 
Uilau vas at that moment the chief bone of oontention» 
— that the principal pretenders to the |^orfof**an* 
iMciiBig "" it were the King of France and the Sng of 
8y«aii» who was now also King of Naples— that the 
tVt^ was jnst then allied with Spain, and the Yene- 
liiOM with France, and that Italy generally was pre* 
yariug for the destiny she has worked out for herself, 
by the constant endeayonr to avail herself of the 
U^iroying presence of these foreign troops, and their 
vUalrieSi for the prosecution of her internal quarrels, 
Mu4 the attainment of equally low and yet more unjus- 
tliUbl^i because fratricidal aims. 

tVsoara, as a Neapolitan subject of the King of 
ijbaiiu joined the army opposed to the French, under 
Ul^ walls of Bavenna. Vittoria, though her subsequent 
writings prove how much the parting cost her, showed 
Ww thoroughly she was a soldier's daughter and a 
Hjj^tt^'a wife. There had been some suggestion, it 
^^mf that the marquis, as the sole surviving scion of 
aift aucient and noble name, might fairly consider it 
hia duly not to subject it to the risk of extinction by 
^j^M^iuUlg his life in the field. The young soldier, 
ll^^yer, wholly refused to listen to such counsels ; 
aM ^ ^^ strongly supported his view of the course 
|l^lll(^ counselled him to follow, by advice, which a 
^uintf and beautiful wife, who was to remain surrounded 
W % blUUant circle of wits and poets, would scarcely 
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have ventured on offering, had she not felt a perfect 
security from all danger of being misinterpreted, 
equally creditable to wife and husband. 

So the young soldier took for a motto on his shield, 
the well-known ** With this, or on this ; *' and having 
expended, we are told, much care and cash on a mag- 
nificent equipment, was at once appointed to the 
command of the light cavalry*^* The knowledge and 
experience necessary for such'* a position comes by 
nature, it must be supposed, to the descendant of a 
long line of noble knights, as surely as pointing does 
to the scion of a race of pointers. But the young 
warrior's episcopal* biographer cursorily mentions, 
that certain old and trusty veterans, who had obtained 
their military science by experience, and not' by right 
of birth, were attached to his person. 

The general of light cavalry arrived at the camp 'at 
an unfortunate moment. The total defeat of the 
United Spanish and Papal army by the French before 
Bavenna on the ^llth of Apipd, 1612, immediately fol- 
lowed. Fabrizio Colonna and his son-in-law were both 
made prisoners. The latter had been left for dead on 
the [field, covered with wounds, which subsequently 
gave occasion to Isabella of Aragon, Duchess of Milan, 
to say, ** I would fain be a man, Signer Marchese, if it 
were only to receive such wounds as yours in the face, 
that I might see if they would become me as they 
do you." • 

Fescara, when picked up from the field, was carried 
a prisoner to Milan, where, by means of the good offices 
and powerful influence of Trividzio, who had married 
Beatrice d*Avalos, Pescara's aunt, and was now a 

• GioTio, Bp. of Oomoy life of Paicftra, book L 
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general in the service of France, his detention was 
rendered as little disagreeable as possible, and he was, 
as soon as his wonnds were healed, permitted to ransom 
himself for six thousand ducats.* 

During his short confinement he amused his leisure 
by composing a "Dialogo d'Amore," which he in- 
scribed and sent to his wife. The Bishop of Como, 
his biographer, testifies that this work was exceedingly 
pleasant reading — ** summsB jucunditatis " — and full of 
grave and witty conceits and thoughts. The world, 
however, has seen fit to allow this treasury of wit to 
perish, notwithstanding the episcopal criticism. And 
in all probability the world was in the right If, 
indeed, the literary general of light horse had written 
his own real thoughts and speculations on love, there 
might have been some interest in seeing a sixteenth 
century soldier's views on that ever interesting subject 
But we may be quite certain, that the Dialogo, 
** stuffed full," as Oiovio says, " of grave sentiments 
and exquisite conceits," contained only a reproduction 
of the classic banalities, and ingenious absurdities, 
which were current in the fashionable literature of the 
day. Yet it must be admitted, that the employment 
of his leisure in any such manner, and still more, the 
dedication of his labours on such a subject to his 
wife, are indications of an amount of cultivation 
and right feeling, which would hardly have been found, 
either one or the other, among many of the preux 
chevaliers, his brothers-in-arms. 

Meanwhile, Yittoria, on her part, wrote a poetical 
epistle to her husband in prison, which is the first 
production of her pen that has reached us. It is 

* QioTio, lib. i. 
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written in Dante's " terza rima/' and consists of 112 
lines. Both Italian and French critics have expressed 
highly fayoorable judgments of this little poem. And 
it may be admitted that the lines are elegant, clas- 
sicali well-turned, and ingenious. But those who seek 
something more than all this in poetry — ^who look for 
passion, high and noble thoughts, ^happy illustration 
or deep analysis of human^f^jUing, will find nothing 
of the sort ThatVitioria did^feel acutely her hus- 
band's misfortune, and bitterly regret his absence from 
her, there is every reason to believe. But she is unable 
to express these sentiments naturally or forcibly. She, 
in all probability made no attempt to do so, judging 
from the models on which she had been taught tb'form 
her style, that when she sat down to make poetry, the 
aim to be kept in view was a very different one./ Hence 
we have talk of Hector and Achilles, Eolus, Sirens, and 
•marine deities, Pompey, Cornelia, Gato, Martia, and 
Mithridates — a parade of all the treasures of the 
schoolroom. The pangs of the wife left lonely in her 
home are in neatly antithetical phrase contrasted with 
the dangers and toils of the husband in the field. 
Then we have a punning allusion to her own name :^— * 

" Se Tittoria ToleTi, io i'en appreno; 
.Ma in, laioiando me, laaciMti leL*' 

" If victory was thy desire, I was by thy side ; but 
in leaving me, thou didst leave also her." 

The best, because. the simplest and most. natural 
lines are the followiug :— : 

" Segoir ti dere il apoao e dantro e fora; 

E, a'eglipateaffiumo^ ellapatitoa; , 
• SalietOf lieta; eMTi more, mora. 

^ quel ohe axriica 1*00, r altro bT arrifloa ; 
. ,£guali in Tita, egiiali dano in morte ; 

£ oi6 ohe aTTiene a lui, a lei tortiaciu*' 
VOL. L z 
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''At home or abroad the wife Bhoold foOow her 
husband ; and if he snffen distreaa, she should suflbr ; 
should be joyful if he is joyful, and should die if he 
dies. The danger confronted by the one should be 
confronted by the other; equals in life, they should be 
equal in death ; and that which happens to him should 
be her lot also/' — a'^mere fiEurago of rhetorical pretti- 
nesses, as cold as a school-boy's prize Terses, and un- 
animated by a spark of genuine feeling ; although the 
writer was as truly affcfctionate a wife as ever man had. 

But, although all that Yittoria wrote, and all that the 
vast number of the poets and poetesses, her contempo- 
raries, wrote, was obnoxious to the same remarks; stiU 
it will be seen, that in the maturity of her powers she 
could do better than this. Her religious poetry may 
be said, generally, to be much superior to her love 
verses ; either because they were composed when her 
mind had grown to its full stature, or, as seems pro- 
bable, because, model wife as she was, the subject took 
a deeper hold of her mind, and stirred the depths of 
her heart more powerfully. 

Very shortly after the despatch of her poetical 
episUe, Yittoria was overjoyed by the unexpected return 
of her husband. And again for a brief interval she 
considered herself the happiest of women. 

One circumstance indeed there was to mar the 
entirety of her contentment. She was still childless. 
And it seems, that the science of that day, ignoranUy 
dogmatical, undertook to assert, that she would continue 
to be so. Both husband and wife seem to have sub- 
mitted to the award undoubtingly ; and the dictum, 
however rashly uttered, was justified by the event. 

Under these circumstances, Yittoria undertook the 
education of Alphonso d'Avalos, Marchess del Yasto, a 
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yoiing cousin of her husband's. The task was a suffi- 
ciently arduous one ; * for the boy, beautiful, it is 
recorded, as an angel, and endowed with excellent 
capabilities 'of all sorts, was so wholly unbroken, and 
of so violent and ungovemable a dic^osition, that he 
had been the despair and terror of all who had hitherto 
attempted to educate him. yi^^ thought that she 
saw in the wild and passionjSwpy' the materials of a 
worthy man. The eyent' full]i^|ustified her judgment, 
and proved the really superior 'powers' of mind she 
must have brou{(ht to the' accomplishment of it 
Alphonso became a soldier of r^own, not untinctured 
by ihose literary tastes which so remarkably distin- 
guished his gentle preceptress. A strong and lasting 
affection grew between them ; and Yittoria, proud with 
good reason of her work, was often wont to say, that 
the reproach of being childless ought not to be deemed 
applicable to her whose moral nature might well be 
said to have brought forth that of her pupil. 

Pescara*s visit to Naples was a very short one. 
Early in 1613, we find him again with the armies in 
Lombardy, taking part in most of the mischief and 
glory going. 

Under the date of July the 4th in that year, the 
gossiping Naples weaver, who rarely fiuls to note the 
doings of the Neapolitan Oeneral of light horse with 
infinite pride and admiration, has preserved for us a 
rather picturesque little bit of Ariosto-flavoured camp 
life. The Spanish army, under Don Raymond di 
Cardona, who, on Consalvo's death had succeeded him 
as Viceroy of Naples, was on its march from Peshiera 
to Verona, when a messenger from the beautiful young 

• Ti8c<mti,V 77. 
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MtrchioiiBBa of Mantua came to the Geueitil -in-chief 
to Bay'thki she wished to see those celebrated Spanish 
troops, who were marchiDg tmder his banners, and was 
then, waiting their passage in the vineyards of the Castle 
of TiUafrajica. " A certain genUe lady of Mantua, . 
, named the Signora Laura, with whom Don Baymond J 
was in love," writaB^ia veaver, ma iritti the HaTi: 
chioness; and mnsnllMped waalw attha.niMngi, 
So word waspaaaadorttia wioqaei9taiii»; and^a* 
the colonui jteadhed-tlMr i^ot, whan the Ifarnhinmnp 
.with a great nnmbar.of ladiaa and eanUon of Hnta^ 
were reposing in th« ahilfia of tha Tuiaa, " Don Vanaate 
d'Alaroona, aa Chiflf^libRBhal, wiUi hia biton in hiR 
hand made all tha- troopa halt, and plaoe thamaalTea in 
order of battle ; and the Signor Marchese di Fescara 
marched at the head of the infantrj', with a pair of 
breeches out after the Swiss fashion, and a plume on 
his head, and a two-handed - sword in hia hand; and all 
the standards were unfurled." And when the -Mar- 
chioness from among the vines looking down through 
the chequered shade on to the road saw that all was in 
order,' she and her ladies got into three carts, so that 
there came oat of the vineyard, says Passeri, three 
cartafiil of ' ladies snrrounded by the cavaliers of 
Mantua on horseback. There they came very slowly 
jolting over' the cultivated ground, those three heavy 
bullock carts, with their primitive wheels of one solid 
circular piece of wood, and their huge cream-coloured 
oxen with enormous homed heads gaily decorated, aa 
Leopold Bobert shows them to us, and the brilliant 
tinted ' dresses of the laughing bevy drawn ^by themi 
glancing gaudily in the sun-hght among the soberer 
colouring of the vineyards in their summer pride of 
green. Then Don Raymond and Fescara advanced^to 
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thtfcartSy and handed from them the Marchioness and* 
Donna. Laura, who mounted on handsomely equipped 
jennets prepared for fhem. It does not appear that 
this attention was extended to any of the other ladies, 
who must therefore be supposed to have remained 
sitting in the cartSi while the Marchioness and the. 
favoured Donna Laura rode through the . ranks " con 
multa festa et gloria.*' Ax^^i^jj^Aa. ske had seen. aU; 
with much pleasure and admiration, on a 'given signal 
three mules loaded with sweetmeats' were led forward, 
with which the gay Marchioness '^regaled all the 
captains.'*. Then all the company with miich content, 
— excepting, it is to be feared,^ the soldiers, who had to 
stand at arms under the July sun, while their officers 
were eating sugar-plums> and Don Raymond and Donna 
Iiaura were saying and swallowing sweet thing8,-^took 
leave of each other, the army pursuing its march to- 
wards Verona,! and the Marchioness and her ladies 
returning in , their carts to Mantua.*" ^ ' 

• The other scattered notices ' of Fescara*s ' doings 
during his campaign' are of a less festive character. 
They show him to have been a hard and cruel man, 
reckless of huinan Bu£fering, and eminent even among 
his fellow captains for. the ferocity, and often wanton^ 
ness of the ravages and wide-spread misery he wrought 
On more than one occasion, Passeri winds up his nar- 
rative of some destruction of a town, or desolation of a 
fertile and cultivated district, by the.remark,'that the 
cruelty committed was worse than Turks would have 
been guilty of. Yet' this same Passeri, an artisan, 
belonging to a class which had all to suffer and nothing 
to gain from such atrocities, writes, when chronicling 

^"^ .♦^ 
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this same Pescara's* deatih» that '^on that day diad, 
I would have yoa know, gentle xeadera, the moat 
glorious and honoued eq^tain that the wocld haa aeen 
for the. last hnndzed yeanu'' It la enriona to obaene 
how wholly the popular ndnd waa enahnred to the pre- 
judices and eonyentional abaorditiea of the ruling 
classes ; how entirely the feeUnga of the maaaea were 
in unison with thoae^.the oaate whieh op p r e aae d 
them; how little reaaSauthi^ ooneeiTed they had to 
complain under the moat intolerable ireafaient, and 
how little hope of p ro g ree a iYe amelioration there waa 
from the action of natire-bred puhlio opinion. 

Bishop Gioyio, the/fiiographer and panegyziat of 
Pescara admits, that he waa a stem and omelly-aeYere 
disciplinarian ; and mentions an anecdote in proof of 
it. A soldier was brought before him for having 
entered a house en route for the purpose of plundering. 
The Oeneral ordered that his ears should be cut off. 
The culprit remonstrated; and begged, with many 
entreaties, to be spared so dishonouring and igno- 
minious a punishment, saying in his distress that death 
itself would have been more tolerable. 

** The grace demanded is granted," rejoined Pescara 
instantly, with grim pleasantry. ** Take this soldier, 
who is so careful of his honour,«and hang him to that 
tree!" 

In yain did the wretch beg not to be taken at his 
word so cruelly, no entreaties sufficed to change the 
sayage decree. 

It will be well that we should bear in mind these 
indications of the essential nature of this great and 
glorious captain, who had- studied those ingenuous arts 

♦ 
* PnMeri, p. 826. 
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which soften the oharaoter, and do not suffer men to be 
ferocious, as the poet assures us, and who could write 
dialogues on love, when we come to consider the 
curious phenomenon of Yittoria's unmeasui^ed loye 
for her husbands 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SodAfyin 

wai oddinitod al KiplM in inT«--A8lstMBth Onlniy 
--SMk of Qmm^TIm Alio* of Bi?itr-4laliia Moip^^ 
CharlM y..-OlMaMl« of PiMMk— HoMwr bk Igfff ff—wtfa 
treMon.— YittoriaTaMBllaMBte oa tlM owmjiwl I^Mcwrt iaiHiv* 
•-Pfctrioiim wilnowBiB IlOy iatlM «slMoth Oteteix^VoM^ 
■ entimant to 1m fimndiBthowiitii^of YiMoriftr— BfilialiMnM 
of her hiiabtnd'a ahanoUr on bar mfaid— Daath of Paaoaic 

MsANWHiLBy Yittoria continued her peaceful and 
quiet life in Ischia, lonely indeed, as far as the dearest 
a£FectionB of her heart were concemedat but cheered 
and improved by the society of that ^falect knot of 
poets and men of learning, whom Costanza di Franca- 
villa, not unassisted by the presence of Yittoria, 
attracted to her little island court. We find Musefilo, 
Filocalo, Oiovio, Minturno, Oariteo, Rota, Sanazzaro, 
and Bernardo Tasso, among those who helped to make 
this remote rock celebrated throughout Europe at that 
day, as one of the best loved haunts of Apollo and the 
Muses, — to speak in the phraseology of the time. 

Many among them have left passages recording the 
happy days spent on that fortunate island. The social 
circle was doubtless a charming and brilliant one, and 
the more so, as contrasted with the general tone and 
habits of the society of the period. But the style of 
the following sonnet by Bernardo Tasso, selected by 
Visconti as a specimen of the various effusions by 
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members of the select circle upon the subject, while it 
accurately illustrates the prevailing modes of thought 
and diction of that period, will hardly fail to suggest 
the idea of a comparison — mutatis mutandis-il>etween 
this company of sixteenth century choice spirits, and 
that which assembled, and provoked so severe a lashing 
in the memorable Hotel de Bambouillet, more than an 
hundred years afterwards. But an Italian Molidre is 
as wholly impossible in the nature of things, as a 
French Dante.' And the sixteenth century swarm of 
Petrarchists and Classicists have, unlike true prophets, 
found honour in their own country. 

GenUe Bernardo celebrates in this wise these famed 
Ischia faieetings : — 

" Superbo aooglio, aliaro e bal rioetto 
Di tanii chiari eroi, d'imperadori, 
Onda raggi di gloria etoono fiiori, 
Ch' ogni altro lume fiui scaro e negletto ; 
So per Tera Tirtute al ban perfetto 
Salir ti puota ed agli etemi onori, 
Quaate piik d' altra dagna alma a migliori 
' y* andrao, cha chiudi nel patroao peita 
n liima i in ia dall'armi; in ta iTaaoonda 
Caata balU, Talora a ooriaaiay 
Quanta mai Tide 11 tempo, o diede U cielo. 
Ti rian aeoondi i fitii, a tt Tento e Y onde 
Rendanti onore^ a 1' aria tua natia 
Abbia aempra tempralo il oaldo e il galo 1 '* 

Which may be thus " done into English/' for the 
sake of giving those unacquainted with the language of 
the 'original^ some tolerably accurate idea of Messer 
Bernardo's euphuisms. • • 

" Proud rock 1 the loyed retreat of nieh a band 
Of earth'a beet, noUeelb greaieet, thai their light 
Palaa other gloriea lo the daided eighty 
. And like a beacon ihinaa throoghont the land, 
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Soeh IS ibe poefay oPoda of Um Wi^ilNk itan of 
ike Iseliiaii gViltt^; mmL ihe inerednloiit xmdfu h 
ttsarad that it woidd be atqr to find muBh votM 
ionneti bj tbe ream, among tbe eztaiit pcodnelioiis 
ift tbe ecowd, wbo wekb afflieled nitb tbe pferdeni 
IVtnurcb mania of tbat epoeb. Tbe atatiatieal xetune 
of tbe rayages of ibis malady, given by tbe poetical 
(t^atrar-general Cresdmbeni, would astonisb eren 
pj^temoster Bow at tbe present day. Bat ^Vlttoria 
Colonna» tbougb a great number of ber sonnets do not 
riae above tbe level of Bernardo Tasso in tbe foregoing 
gpeeimen, could occasionally, espeeiaUy in ber later 
jmxBt reacb a mucb bigber tone, as will, it is boped^ 
be abown in a future cbapter. 

It bas been euggested, tbat tbe religious feelings 
^rldeb inspired ber latter poetiy, were, tbougb not 
^MMre genuine, yet more absorbing tban tbe conjugal 
l^ve^ wbicb is almost exclusively tbe tbeme of ber 
^lodier efforts. And it is at all events certain, tbat tbe 
f^^nnsr so engrossed ber wbole mind, as to sever ber in 
a gieat measure from tbe world. Tbis tbe so fervently 
yglig pangs of separation from ber busband do not 
lapn* to bave effected. 

Besides tbe constant society of tbe select few, of 
^[liQia mention bas been made, tbere were occasionally 
mM doings in Iscbia; as when in February, 1517, a 
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brilliant festival was held there on occasion of the 
marriage* of Don Alfonso Piccolomini with Costanza 
d'AvaloSy the sister of Yittoria's pupil, the Marchese 
del Yasto. And occasionally the gentle poetess, neces- 
sitated probably by the exigences of her social position, 
wonld leave her beloved Ischia for brilliant and noisy 
Naples. And when these necessities did occur, it is 
recorded, that the magnificence and pomp, with which 
the beautiful young wife made, her appearance among 
her fellow nobles, was such, aS few of them could equal, 
and none surpass. 

One of these occasions is worth specially noting, 
for the sake of the detailed account, which has 
been preserved of it by that humble and observant 
chronicler, our friend the weaver. For it contains 
traits and indications, curiously and amusingly illus- 
trative of the life and manners of that time, in 
Naples. 

It was December 6, 1517, and high festival was to 
be held for the marriage of the King of Poland with 
Donna Boxia Sforza. The guests comprised the whole 
nobility of Naples; and worthy Passeri begins his 
account with an accurate Moming-Post-like statement 
of the costume of each in the order of their arrival at 
the church. Doubtless the eager weaver, a shrewd 
judge of such matters, had pushed himself into a good 
place in the front row of the crowd, who lined the road- 
way of the noble guests, and might have been seen 
with tablets in hand, taking notes with busy excitement 
to be transferred to his journal at night. One after 
another the high-sounding titles, very many of them 
Spanish, are set forth, as they swept by, brilliant with 

* PMMri, p. 234. 
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gold and every brightest tiiit of costly fabric, and ara 
swallowed up by the dark nava of tlte huge chnrch. 

It is not.DCcesBary to attempt a translation of all the 
changesftUaster Pasaeri rings on velvet, eatin, gold, 
brocade, and, costly furs. Merely noting that th« 
bride's dreu is aituiuttad to be irtoth lenn thnnififl 
dacats, we lei them all pus ontiU "TheiUoitriaw 
lady the Sigaoia Yittosia, Mnaliioneai of .FeMan," 
arrives. She is moonted on a blaek ud iriiita jmiiirt, 
with honsinga'of .erimson,T8ba^ flanged with goU. 
She ia accompanied by lix Udiee in waitini^ maSaaHf 
clad in azore dMH" M ¥, .ind at l m d e d by ri» growM ob 
foot, with cloaki and jeiUiu of bio* ud yellow tatia. 
The lady herself' wean aerobe of broeaded erimsoft 
velvet, with large branches of beaten gold on it She 
has a crimson satin cap, with a head-dress of wrought 
gold above it; and aronnd her waist is a girdle of 
beaten gold. 

Some of the asBembled company, one might think, 
would require their girdles to be of some more yielding 
material. For, on quitting the church, they sat down 
to table at six iu the evening, "and began to eat," says 
Fasseri, "and left off at five in the morning I " Th4 
order and materials of this more than Homeric feast, 
are handed down to posterity with scmpnloos accuracy 
by our chronicler. :Biit the stupendous menu, in its 
entirety, would be almost as intolerable to the reader, 
as having to sit out the eleven hours orgy in person. 
A few particulars culled here and there, partly because 
they are curious, and partly because the meaning of 
the words is more intelli^ble than is the case in matay 
instances, even to a Neapolitan of the present day, 
will amply suffice. 

There were twenty-seven courses. Then the quantity 
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of sugar used, was made, as we have noticed on a former 
occasion at Rome, a special subject of glorification. 
There was ^'putaggio Ungarese/' Hungary soup, stuffed 
peacocks, quince pies, and thrushes served with berga- 
mottes, which were not pears, as an English reader 
might perhaps suppose, but small highly scented 
citrons, of the kind/ from which the perfume of that 
name is, or is supposed, to'* be made. With the 
"bianco mangiare," our familiarity with '^blanc-mange," 
seems at first sight to make us more at home«- But we 
are thrown out by finding, that it was eaten in 1617, 
" con mostarda.*' The dishes of pastry seem according 
to our habits, much out of proportion .to. the rest. 
SWeet preparations also, whether of animal or vege- 
table composition, seem greatly to preponderate. At 
the queen's own table, a fountain gave forth odoriferous 
waters. But, to all the guests, perfumed water for the 
hands was served at the removal of the first tables. 

*' And thus having passed this, first day with infinite 
delight," the whole party passed a second, and a third, 
in the same manner ! • '. / ' ^ . 

That eleven hours should have been spent in eating 
and drinking is of course simply impossible. Large 
interludes must be supposed to have been occupied by 
music, and very likely' by recitations of poetry. On 
the first day a considerable time 'must have been taken 
up by a part of the ceremonial, which was doubtless 
far more interesting to the fairer half of the assembly 
than the endless gormandising. ^ This • was a display, 
article by article, of the bride's trousseau, which took 
place while the guests were ' still ' sitting • at table. 
Passeri minutely catalogues the whole exhibition. 
.The list begins with twenty pairs 'of ^ sheets, all 
embroidered with different coloured silks ; and seven 
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pairs of sheets, ** d'olanda,** of Dntoh linen, fringe 
with gold. Then eome an hundred and five shirta 
of Dutch linen, all emhroidered with silk ci divan 
colours ; and serenteen shirts of cambrio, ** cambxiia,'' 
with a selvage of gold, as a present for the rojal 
bridegroom. There were twelve head-dreaaes, and aiz 
ditto, ornamented with gold and coloured ailk,.£ar 
his majesty; an hundred and twenty handkerohiefit, 
embroidered with gold oord ; ninety-six oaps, orna- 
mented with gold and silk, of whidi thirty-siz were 
for the king. There were eighteen counterpanes of 
silk, one of which waa wrought ** alia moresoa ; " forty- 
eight s6ts of stamped leather hangings, thirty-six 
others " of the ostrich egg pattern," sixteen ** of the 
artichoke pattern," and thirty-six of silk tapestry. 
Beside all these hundred sets, there were eight large 
pieces of Flanders arras, ** con seta assai." They repre- 
sented the seven works of mercy, and were valued at a 
thousand golden ducats. Therd was a litter, carved and 
gilt, with its four mattrasses of blue embroidered satin. 
Passing on to the plate department, we have a silver 
waiter, two large pitchers wrought in relief, three 
basins, an ewer, and six large cups, twelve large plates, 
twelve ditto of second size, and twenty-four soup-plates 
made ** alia franzese," a massive sdt-cellar, a box of 
napkins, spoons, and jugs, four large candlesticks, two 
large flasks, a silver pail, and a cup of gold worth two 
hundred ducats for the king's use. Then for the chapel, 
a furniture for the altar, with the history of the three 
kings embroidered in gold on black velvet ; a missal 
on parchment, with illuminated miniatures, bound in 
velvet ornamented with silver clasps and bosses ; and 
a complete set of requisites for the service in silver. 
Then, returning to the personal department, came 
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twentj-one gowns, each minutely described, and one of 
blue satin spangled with bees in solid gold, particu- 
larly specified as being worth four thousand ducats. ' 

When all this and much more had been duly ad- 
mired, there were brought forward an empty casket 
and fifteen trays, Ijdl which were an hundred thousand 
ducats of gold, which were put into the casket ** before 
all the Signori.'* But our chronicler is compelled by his 
love of truth to^ add reluctantly that there were several 
false ducats among them.* ' i • v 

It is evident from the nature of many of the articles 
in the above list, that this '* trousseau "was not merely 
a bride's fitting out purchased for the occasion^ but 
was a collection of all the Lady Bona's chattel pro- 
perty^ and represented, as was then usually the case 
with all wealthy persons, a very large, if not the prin- 
cipal part, of her worldly goods. 

It may well be imagined, that Yittoria was not sorry 
to return to the quiet and intellectual society of Ischia 
after these tremendous three days at Naples* There 
she was cheered from time to time by three or four 
short visits from her husband ; and by continual 
tidings of his increasing reputation and advancement 
in dignity and wealth; a prosperity which she con- 
sidered dearly purchased by his almost continual 
absence. The death of her father Fabrizio in March, 
1620, and that of her mother in 1632, made her feel 
more poignantly this loneliness of heart 

In October of 1522, Pescara made a flying visit to 
his wife and home. He was with her three days only, 
and then hastened back to the army. It was the last 
time she ever saw him. His career with the army 

* Sm Note 2. 
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meantime w&s very glorioua. In May, 153S, lie took 
and safiked Genoa ; " con la maggior crodelitate de lo 
mnndo," unites admiring pHBseri. The plundering 
lasted a day and a half ; and " da che lo mundo fo 
mundo," never wais Been a sacking of bo great riches, 
" for there was not a single soldier who did not at the 
leoat'get a thousand ducats." Tnen, with the year 
IBSfioame, on the 24th of February, the memorable 
day of Favia, which was so glorious that, as Fasseri 
writes, the desolation inflicted by it on the country 
around was such, that neither house, tree, nor vine v 

I for miles. All was burned. Few liring 
I to be met with, and those subsisting 
miserably on rootk ' 

The resnltof that "field of koponr" is Buffidendy 
well known, Fescara, who received three voonds, 
though none of them serious, in the battle, oomndered 
that he was ill-nsed, when, the royal captive "Ftaiuaa 
was taken oat of his hands to Spain, and made com' 
plaints on the subject to his master Charles Y., who 
had succeeded Ferdinand on the thrones of Spain and 
Naples in 1616. He was now, however, at the age of 
thirty-five, general-in-chief for that monarch in Lom- 
bardy, and enjoyed hia perfect confidence, when cir- 
({DmBtances arose calculated to try his fidelity severely. 
Whether' that, almost the ^ only virtue recognised, 
honoured, and professed by his own class at that day, 
remained altogether intact and nnblemished is doubt- 
ful. But it is certain, that in any view of the case, his 
conduct was such as would consign him to uttbr in- 
&my in any somewhat more morally enlightened age 
than his own, and such as. any noble-hearted man, 
however untaught, would have instinctively shrunk 
from even then. 
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The ciromnstances briefly were as follows : -^ 
, Clement YII., who had succeeded to the Popedom 
in 1523, had, after much trimmiDg and vacillation be- 
tween Francis I. and Charles Y., become, like the rest 
of Italy, exceedingly alarmed at the preponderating 
power of Charles, after the discomfiture of the French 
at Pavia. Now tlJl^discontent of Pescara, mentioned 
above, being notorious, the Pope and his counsellors, 
especially Giberti, Bishop of Verona, and Morone, 
Chancellor and Prime Minister of ^e Duke of Milan, 
thought that it might not be impossible to induce him 
to turn traitor to Charles^ and make use* of the army 
under his command to crush once and for ever the 
Spanish power in Italy. The prime mover and agent 
in this conspiracy was Morone, who had the reputation 
of being one of the profoundest and most far-sighted 
statesmen' of his day. Guicciardini * has recordedi 
that he (the historian) had often heard Morone declare, 
that there did not exist a worse or more faithless man 
in all Italy than Pescara. The conspiring Chancellor, 
therefore, being empowered by the Pope to promise 
the malcontent general the throne, of Naples as the 
price of his treason, thought that he might well ven- 
ture to make the proposal. 

Pescara received his overtures favourably, saying, that 
\fhe could he BaiMJied that what was proposed to him 
could be done without injury to hi$ honour, he would 
willingly undertake it, and accept the reward offered to 
him.t Upon this reply being communicated to the 
Pope, a couple of cardinals forthwith wrote to the 
Marchese, assuring him that the treason required of 
him was, ** according to the dispositions and ordinances 

* 1st Ital, lib. xtL c&p. 4. 

t Yarohi, Storia Ftor«llUlll^ toL i. p. 88, edit Htmim, 1848. 
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of the lawflf eivil as well as canon,"' perfectly coa- 
ustent irith ihtt nicest honour. Meanwhile, however, 
it chanced, that one Messer GiBmondo Santi, who had 
been sent by &a conspirators with letters on the sub- 
ject into Fniioe or Switzerland, waa mnrdered for the 
purpose of robber; by an inkeeper with whom he 
lodged st Be^amo, and was bnrud under the stair- 
case, as mB discovered some years afterwards. And 
as no tidings were heard of this messenger, all engi^ed 
in the plot, and Pescara among them, saspected Uiat 
he had been w^rlaid for the sake of his dispatches, and 
that thus all was probably made known to Charles. 
Thereupon Fesoara immediately wrote to the Emperor, 
revealing the'' whole conspiracy,, and declaring that he 
had given earito th'eii' Jnoposals only for the pnrpose oi 
obtaining fiill information of the conapirators* designs. 
Such is the version of the story given by Yarchi, 
probably the most trustworthy of all the nnmerons 
oontemporaty historians. He adds, " it is not unknown 
to me, that many Say, |and perhaps think, that the 
Marohese, acting loyally from the beginning, had all 
along given the emperor true information of every* 
thing; all which I, for my part, knowing nothing 
farther than what I have said, will nqt undertake to 
deny, It would, indeed, be agreeable to me to beUeve 
that it was so, rather- than that the character of so 
great a soldier should be stained with so foul a blot 
Though, indeed, I know not what sort of loyalty or 
sincerify that may be, which . consists in having de- 
ceived and betrayed by vile trickery and fraud a Pope, 
who, if nothing else, was at least very friendly to him, 
a republic su^ as that of Venice, and many otiier 

• YrmU, p. 8«. 
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personages, for the sake of acquiring fayoorwith his 
master. This I *know well, that the lady ^ttoria 
Golpnna, his wife, a woman of the highest character, 
and abounding in all the virtues which can adorn her 
sex, had no sooner heard of the intrigue on foot, than, 
wholly untempted Jl)y the brilliant hope hung out to 
her, she with infinite sorrow and anxiety wrote most 
warmly to her husband, urg^g him to bethink him of 
his hitherto unstained character, and to weigh well 
what he was about, assuring him iftt as far as she was 
concerned, she had no wish to be the wife of a king, 
but only of a loyal and upright man." •' ' ^t * 

This letter from Yittoria, urging her husband not 
to be seduced to swerve from the path of honour and 
duty, is irecorded by most of the writers ; and Yisconti 
asserts, that it was the means of inducing Pescara to 
abandon the idea of betraying his sovereign. At all 
events, the existence of such a letter is very strong 
evidence that Pescara had not from the first informed 
Charles of the plot, but had at least hesitated whether 
he should not join in it, inasmuch *fts his communica- 
tions to her upon the subject had given her reason to 
fear lest he should do so. < • . i., • 

On the other hand, it is fair to observe, thai several 
of those concerned in the intrigue saw reason to sus- 
pect the; possibility of Pescara's having from the first 
listened to their overtures only to betray them ; as is 
proved by extant letters from one to another of them.* 
Perhaps this, too, was consistent with the nicest 
honour, as defined " by the ordinances of canon and 
civil law.*' But whether he were a traitor to his king 
or not, he was determined to shrink from no depth of 

* Lsitere da Principi, toL L p. 87. See LeUen from Qlb«rio to 
GimMmdo Santo, and to Domenioo SanlL 
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treaeheiy towiidt Ui d^«i»-tiMft aoaU^Mm to to* 
gntiate himnitli Us fliMtar. .IVlIb iffll Jfignhgto 
accede to thdr'propoedi, toMoltolforaM to 
to him at Noma, fhat all sd^ be aiEmifBd 
thenL.: Monme^ agnnat ihe adfiee cf maiqr of -.Ua 
friends, and, as Oineeiaidim tbaa^^ wUk a d^ pa a of 
imprndenee aatnniahing in aopraetiied and^^enHiead 
a man, want to fhe meeting. . He iraa leeeired to the 
most cofdial manner hy Peaeaia, wlio^ aa aeon aa tt^f 
were alone togethejtf led Um' to ipeak ef aD the detafla 
of the propoaed plait; .Th< trap waa eoanpleto; te 
behind the bOTgiwgr of the room to lAieh thaj van 
eiiting, he had.hiddaii Antouo da Lejvi^ one of Urn 
genenJa of the Spaniah armj, who anealed Urn aa he 
was quitting the honse, and took him to the prison of 
Novara, where Fescara the next day had the brasen 
audacity, to examine as a judge the man whom a few 
hours previously he had talked with as an aocompUce.f 
^ Surely, whichever version of the story may be 
believed, as to Pescara's original intentions, there is 
enoagh here in evidence to go far towards justiying 
Chancellor Morone's opinion, that he. was one of the 
worst and most faithless men. in Italy. Some modem 
Italian writers, with little moral, and less historical 
knowledge, have rested the gravamen of the charge 
against him on his want of patriotic Italian feeling on 
the occasion. In the first place, no such motive, how* 
ever laudable in itself, could have justified him in being 
guilty of the treason proposed to him. In the second 
place, the class of ideas in question can hardly be 
found to have had any existence at that period, although 
distinct traces of such may be met with in Italian his* 

• Stori% lib, zTiL ohap. W. 

t Quiooiardini, lib. xidL ehap. It. 



tory 200 ywti Utlier^ Certainly the Venetian Senate 
were not actnttedfl^^any such ; and still more abanrd 
would it be to attribute tiiem to Pope Clement It is 
posaible that Moronoi and perhaps still more, CKbertit 
may not have beenuntinctured by them. \ 

But Pescara wastono'^of ' the last men, even had he 
been - as high-minded as' we find him to have been the 
reverse, in whom to Ipok/ for Italian '*/iiori i barbari " 
enthusiasm. Of noble Spanish* blood, his family had 
always been the counsellors, friei^dsj and dose adhe- 
rents of a Spanish dynasty at Naples, and* the man 
himself was especially Spanish in all his sympathies 
and ideas. "He adopted,"* says Gioyio, *' in all his 
costume the Spanish fashion, and always preferred to 
speak in that language to such a degree, that with 
Italians, and even with Vittoria his wife, he talked 
Spanish.'* And elsewhere he is said to have been in 
the habit of expressing his regret that he was not bom 
a Spaniard. 

Such habits and sentiments would have been painful 
enough to a wife, a Bon^ui and a Colonna, if iVittoria 
had been sufficiiently in; advance .of her. age to have 
conceived patriotic ideas of Italian nationality. 'But 
though her pursuits and studies were infinitely more 
likely to have led her mind to such thoughts, than were 
those of the actors in the political drama of the. time 
to ' generate any such notions in them, yet no trace of 
any sentiment of the kind is to be found in her writings. 
Considering the extent of the field over which her 
mind had travelled, * her acquaintance/with classical 
literature, and with the history of her own country, it 

may seem surprising that a nature, certainly capable of 

. ■ • •■•..•• 

• ViU,Ub.L 
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high And Doble aspiratioiiB, should have Temained un* 
tonohed b; one of, the noblest. ; That it was so is a 
striking proof of the otter insensibility of tlie age to 
any feelings of the sort. It is possible too, that the 
tendenoieB tudmodai (rf iluHight of hm iauAmoA .cm 
the Bubjflot of Italjr nuqr have owtdted a teja mJ af 
in&uencii in thii roqpeet on Vittoria'i miadi iar.wba 
does not know how powstAdly a mnwD'l IntalliginM 
and heart may ba elarated dr de^adad l^ihfc natoM 
of the otjeoi of har . afeetioiui ; • and.!. dophUaai, to 
ViUoria as to ao puunyuiotbar- of araij'agado Sm 
admirable linea of tha poai addnaa f*'*™fff?T f >^ . 

inut ti IM wUlB Am powbi MMN to qmpilUM wMk 

■ ■■ dV. , ... .. c.y ■.-.,.. , 

AiUMhn«lMtidli,tlMwlf«l«;tlioiiutDULUd>ltli»cl<nni, . 
And the sroMDNi of Ui B>tam will Uti wtig^t ta dcig 
thMdown." 

When we come to examine the tone of sentiment 
prfiTailing in Vittoria'B poetry, other indications of this 
deteri<ffating infloence will b^ perceptible, and if much ' 
of nobleness, parity, higli aspiration be neTertheleaa 
gtill fonnd in her, this partial immnnity from the evil 
influence most be attributed to the trifling duration of 
that portion of her life passed in her hnsband'a com- 
pany- • ■ .•■■■..--■. ..<:.*t; 

Feacara was not: unrewarded for the inftmy with 
which he coVered himself in the service of his master. 
He obtained the rank of Qeneralissimo of the imperial 
forces in Italy. Bot he enjoyed the gratification for a 
very little while. In the latter end of that year, he 
fell into a state of health which seems to have been not 
well accqnnted for by the medical science of that day. 
The wounds he had received at Pavia in the previons 
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February are specially described by Passeri as having 
been very slight. Some writers have supposed that 
either shame for the part he had acted in the Morone 
affair, or, with greater probability, misgiving as to the 
possibility of the emperor's discovering the real truth 
of the facts (for the fate of Gismondo Santi and his 
papers was not known yet)j was the real cause of his 
illness. It seems clearly to have been of the nature 
of a sudden and premature decay of all the vital 
forces. •*.'•: 

Towards the end of the year he abandoned all hope 
of recovery, and sent to his wife to desire her to come 
to him with all speed. He was then at Milan. She 
set out instantly on her painful journey, and had 
reached Yiterbo on her way northwards, when she was 
met by the news of his death. 

It took place on the 35th of November, 1525. He 
was buried on the 30th of that month, says Giovio, at 
Milan; but the body was shortly afterwards trans- 
ported with great pomp and magnificence to Naples. 
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YiTTOBUbMuutinii'ft'widoir'iti du tUrfy-idzfli 
year of her tge. Sheirurstill'in the fcUprJdfl of her 
beauty, as oontemporary writehi aasert, and as two 
extant medals, struck at Milan shortly before her 
husband's - death, attest On^ of them presents the 
bust of Pescara on the obverse, and that of Vittoria on 
the reverse ; the other has the same portrait of her on 
the obverse, and a military trophy on the reverse. 
The face represented is a very beautiful one, and 
seen thus in profile is perhaps more pleasing than 
the portrait, vhich has been spoken of in a previous 
chapter. She was moreover even now probably the 
most celebrated woman in Italy, although she had done 
little as yet to achieve that immense reputation which 
awaited her a few years later. Very few probably of 
her sonnets were written before the death <^ her 
husband. 

But the exalted rank and prominent position of her 
own &mily, the high military grade and reputation of 
her husband, the wide-spread hopes and fears of which 
be had recently been the centre in the affair of the 
conspiracy, joined to the fame of her talents, learning 
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und virtues, wlncL bad been made tlie subject of enthu- 
siasUc praise by nearly all the Ischia knot of poets and 
wits, rendered her a very coDspicuous person in tbe eyes 
of all Italy. Her husband's premature and unexpected 
deatb added a source of interest of yet another kind to 
her person. A young, beautiful, and very wealthy 
widow, gave rise to quite as many hopes, speculations, 
and designs in the sixteenth century as in any other. 

But Yittoria's first feeling, on receiving that fatal 
message at Viterbo, was, that she could never again 
face that world, which nas so ready to open its arms to 
her. Escape from the world, solitude, a cell, whose 
walls should resemble, as nearly as might he, those of 
tbe grave, since that asylum was denied to her, was 
her only wish. And she hastened, stunned by her 
great grief, to Rome, with the intention of throwing 
herself, into a cloister. The convent of San Silvestro 
in Capite — so called from the supposed possession by 
the community of tbe Baptist's head — liad always been 
a special object of veneration to tbe Colonna family ; 
and there she sought a reti-eat. Her many friends, 
well knowing the desperation of her affliction, feai'ed, 
that acting under the spur of its first violence, she 
would take tbe irrevocable step of pronouncing the 
vows. That a Vittoria Colonna should be so lost to 
tbe world was not to be thought of. So, Jacopo Sado- 
leto. Bishop of Carpentras, and afterwards made a 
cardinal by Pope Paul III., one of tbe most learned 
men of his day, himself a poet, and an Intimate friend 
of Vittoria, liaatened to Pope Clement, whose secretary 
he was at the time, and obtained from him a brief 
addressed to tbe abbess and nuns of San Silvestro, 
enjoining them to receive into their house, and console 
to the best of their ability the Marchesana di Pescara, 
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" omnibus spiriiualibiiB et tflmporaUbns eonidla* 
tionibusy*' but . forbidding . than, undAr ptin ct 13m 
greater ezoommunioation, to pennit hm to take the 
veil, '* impetn potiua aui doloris, qnam matnxo eonailio 
circa mutationem veatium Tidualinm in monaatieaa ** 

This brief ia dated the 7th December, 1686. 

She remained with the aiatera of San SilTeatro till 
the autumn of the foUowing year; and would have 
further deferred returning into a world which the con- 
ditions of the times made less than ever tempting to 
her, had not her brother AscaniOj^ now her only 
remaining natural protector, taken her from the con- 
vent to Marino, in consequence of the Cdonna dan 
being once again at war with the Pope, as partisans of 
the Emperor. 

On the 20ih of September, 1526, this ever turbulent 
family raised a tumult in Borne to. the cry of ** Imperio! 
Imperio I Libert^ ! ; Libertit ! Golonna I Colonna I " 
and sacked the Vatican, and every house belonging to 
the Orsini;* the old clan hatred showing itself as 
usual on every pretext and opportunity. 

The result was a papal decree, depriving Cardinal 
Colonna of his hat; and declaring confiscated all the 
estates of the family. Deeply grieved by all these 
excesses, both by the lawless violence of her kinsmen, 
and by the punishment incurred by them, she left 
Marino, and once more returned to the retirement of 
Ischia in the beginning of 1527. It was well for her 
that she had decided on not remaining in or near Rome 
during that fatal year. While the eternal city and its 
neighbourhood were exposed to the untold horrors and 
atrocities committed by the soldiers of the Most 

* Contemporary copy of the Aoi of AocunUont dted by Viicoiiti, 
p. cl 
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Catholic King, Yittoria was safe in her iskiud home, 
torn indeed to the heart by the tidings which reached 
her of the 'ruin and dispersion of many valued friends, 
but at least tranquil and secure. 

And now, if not perhaps while she was still with the 
nuns of San Silvestro, began her life as a poetess. 
She had hitherto written but little, and occasionally 
only. Henceforward, poetical composition seems to 
have made the great occupation of her life. Yisconti, 
the latest, and by far the best editor of h^r works, has 
divided them into two portions. With two or three 
unimportant exceptionSi of which the letter to her 
husband already noticed is the most considerable, they 
consist entirely of sonnets. The first of Signor Vis- 
conti*s divisions, comprising 134 sonnets, includes 
those inspired rimost entirely by her grief for the loss 
of her husband. They form a nearly uninterrupted 
series "In Memoriam," in which the changes are 
rung with infinite ingenuity on a very limited number 
of ideas, all turning on the glory and high qualities of 
him whom she had lost, and her own undiminished 
and hopeless misery. 

" I only write to yent that inward pain, • 

On which mj heart doth feed itself, nor wills 
Anghi other nonrishment," 

begins the first of these elegiac sonnets ; in which she 
goes on to disclaim any idea of increasing her husband's 
glory, — " non per giunger lume al mid bel sole ; 
which is the phrase she uses invariably to designate 
him. This fancy of alluding to Pescara always by the 
same not very happily chosen metaphor, contributes 
an additional element of monotony to verses still 
further deprived of variety by the identity of their 
highly artificial form. 
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This form, it is hardly necessary to remark, more 
than ftnj other mode of the lyre, needs and exhibits 
the beauties of accurate finish and neat poliish. Sbiit 
out, u it is, by its exceeding artificiality and difficult 
constmotion from many of the higliei beauties of more 
spontftDeous poetical utterance, the sonnet, " totus, 
teres atqne rotundus," is nothing if not elaborated to 
gem-like perfection. 

Yet Yittoria writes as follows : — 

" &• ia nuD pNDder non soglio uoqua U liQU 
Dal buoQ giudicio. e rioercuiilo intomo 
Con ooohio dUdcguoia, io non adomo 

InflM pwdA§ BiB e mk MVA ftHM 
FnoM^r « ri» lod^ • ft«i|ir MMBt I 

K« aha dopo n mlo Ikto d dd ittgnw 
Tin alk ■! moodo In pdh onoiaU Mima.* 
H* a*! foeo dltin, idia'l mio intelktto 

lU mio gndo Ulor qnaata knlla. 
B H >lnuut dl loio nn gantil oom 
AttImi dit midi, milk Tolto • milk 
Rkgnudtr dftbbo 11 wl^ klioA wnrA," 

Which may be thas Englished with tolerable acen* 
raoy of meaning, if not with maoh poetical eleganee.* ' 

" Ifln tli«M rndt and ■rtlMi NDgi of nln* 
I M*w talt* tlM flla k hud, nor toy 
With onriom nan, and niea katidioiii aj<^ 

To dadk. and poUah aaeb imealtarad Una, 

'Tli that it makaa amall portion of my aln 
To uatit pr^aa, or 'totpa aeom'a Minting braath; 
Or that my varaa, trhan I Lara waloomad death, 
Haj lira rawardad with tha meed of funa. 

Bat it mnat ba that Haa* la'a own graoioiw ^It, 
Which with Ita breath dif ke inapiraa my eonl, 
Strika forth thaaa iparka, unblddan by my wilL 

And ihonld one auoh but haply earra to lift 
One santle heart, I thankful reaah my goal, 
And, kol^ tho' tha itrak, my ererj wlah fblBL" 
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Again, in another sonnet, of which the first eight 
lines are perhaps as favourable a specimen of a really 
poetical iiflage as can. be found throughout her writings, 
she repeats the same profession of '^pouring an unpre- 
meditated lay/V « 

** Qui digfaino augellin, oho vade ed ode 
Baiter 1' all alls madre iotorao, quando 
Glitecailnutrimento; end egU amaado 
n oibo e quella, d rallesra a gode, . . 

B dentro hi nido mo §1 atrogge e rode 
Per daaio di aeguirla aoofa* ei Yolando/ 
B la ringratia in tal modo oantando^ • 
Oheparoh'oltrelpoterlAlioguasnode; . 

Tal* io qualor il oaldo raggb e tIto 
' Del difift aole, onde'oiutriaoo il oora 
Piik del Qiato laddo lampeggia, • 

MuoTO la penna, tpinU dall' amore 
Intemo ; e aenza eh* io ateoM m'arTeggia . 
I>i quel oh' io dioo le sue lodi acriyo." ' 

' Which in English runs pretty exactly as follows :— • 

*' Like to a hungry neatling bird, that hean 
And aeea the fluttering of hia mothei'a winga 



Bearing him food, whenoe, loving what ahe brioga 
And her no leaa, a joyful mien he weai%^ 

And atruggles in the neat, and Tainly atin,^!**^ 
Wiahful to follow her free wanderinga, ^* 
And thanka her in auoh faahion, while ho ainga, 
That the free Toioe beyond hia atrength appears ; 

So I, whene'er the wann and liTing glow 
Of him my aun di?ine, that feeda my heart, 
Bhine'a brighter than ita wont, take up the pen. 

Urged by the force of my deep Ioto ; and ao 
Uneonacioua of the worda unkempt by art 
I write hia praiate o*er and o'er again." - 

The reader conversant with Italian poetry will have 
already seen enough to make him aware, that the 
Colonna's compositions are by no means, unkempt, 
unpolished, or spontaneous. The merit of them con-} 
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sUtB in the high degree, to which they ta-e exactly the 
rererse of all this. Tliey are ingenious, neiit, highly 
studied;, tlegant, and elaborate. It mnytbe true, 
indefld, that much thought waa not expended on tlie 
subject matter ; but it was not spared on tbe diction, 
versification, and form. So much bo, that many of her 
aonneta were retouched, altered, improved, and finally 
left to posterity, in a form very different firom that in 
wbioh th^ were first handed Yound the literary world 
of Italy.* The file in truth was constantly iuhond; 
though Hie nice fastidious care bestowed in dressing 
out with curious conceits a jejune or trite thought, 
which won the enthusiastic applause of her contempo* 
raries, does not to the modern reader compensate foe 
the abaence of paadon, eamestDess, and reality. 

Then , agun; the declaration of tho Bongstress of these 
would-be " wood notea wild," that they make no pre- 
tenuon.to the meed of praise, nor oare to escape con- 
tempt, nor ore inspired by any hope of a life of fame 
' oAer the author's death, leads ua to contrast with Bnoh 
professions the destiny that really did, — sively not 
altogether unsought, — await these grief-inspired utter- 
ancea of a breaking heart during the author's lifetime. 

No sooner was each memory-bom pang illustrated 
by on ingenious metaphor, or pretfy simile packed 
neatly in its regulation case of fourteen lines with their 
complexity of twofold rhymes all right, than it was 
handed all over Itafy. Copies were as' eagerly sought 
for aa iJu novel of the season at a nineteenth-centuiy 
circulating librity. Cardinals, bishops, poets, wita, 
diplomatists, passed them bom. one to another, made 
them the subject' of their correspondence with each 

'' li Mtori" of Uoaldo'i Coim^i •<UUm of th* 
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oiher, and with the fair mourner ; and eagerly looked 
ont for the next poetical bonnebonche which her 
undying grief and constancy 'to her " bel sole " should 
send them. 

The enthusiasm created by these tuneful wailings 
of a young widow as lovely as inconsolable, as irre- 
proachable as noble,- learned enough to correspond 
with the most learned men of the day on their own 
subjects, and with all "this a Colonna, was intense. 
Yittoria became speedily the most famous woman of 
her day, was termed by universal consent ** the divine," 
and lived to see three editions of the grief-cries, which 
escaped from her ''without her will." * .!> 

Here is a sonnet, which was probably written at the 
time of her retiim to Ischia in 1627 ;Mwhen the sight 
of all the well-loved ^scenery of the home of her happy 
years must have brought to her mind Dante'i 



" NMfan maggior dolore 
Che doordoni dtl tempo felioo 
NelkmiMrial" 

Yittoria looks back on the happy timd^'foUows: — 

" oh t ehe iranqoillo mar, oh ohe ohlaro onde 

SolcaTft giik U nua spalmaU haroa, 

Di riooa e nobil meroe adoma e oaroa, 

Con r aer poro, e con 1* aura aeoonde, , 
U del, oh'ora i bei yaghi lumi aaconde 

Porgaa aerana Inoe a d' ombim acarca; 

Ahi 1 qnanto ha da temer ohi liato Taroa ! 

Ch^ non aempre al prindpio U fin liaponde. 
Eoco r empia a Yolubila fortona 

Seoporaa poi 1' irata iniqna fronta^ 

Dal oni f iiror d gran proodla hiaoiga. 
Vonii, pioggia, naatta inaitea adnna, 

B flera Intorno a dlTCNnurmi inronta ; 

Ha r alma iDiiMr 1a Ada Halla aoorgt.** 
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In Enj^ali, tlmi ^— 

nriiiililiMw^iillii iiTnii'il Hi rtil ' 
How pn* Mm t*M«V )mw AmorfiW Ihi lUi 
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sun AiBM <^w B? teM Hnl ill faUU riu.' 

BeBring in mind lAat w« luTa Men at FMsna, it 

would seem evident, tibat some monstrous iUnnoii irlfli 

respect to him most have obscnred '^ttom's mind and 
judgment. It might have been expected that ahfl 
wonld have been found attributing to him high and 
noble qualities, which existed only in her own imagina- 
tion. But it is remai^ble that, though in general 
terms she speaks of him as all that was noblest and ' 
greatest, yet in describing his merits, she,^onfine8 
herself to the few which he really had. This highly 
cultnred, derout, thoughtful, intellectual woman, 
aeema really to hare believed, that a mercenary 
swordsman's calling was the noblest occapation earth 
could offer, and the snccessfiil following of it the best 
preparation and surest title to immortal happiness 
hereafter. 

The following sonnet ia one of many expressing the 
same sentiments. 

' All* Tlttori* taa, mlo lanw ftMiio, 

Nod diada il tampo o U lUgioD Inora j 

Ia ipadi^ la Tirtfi, 1' inriUo oors 

Fdt 11 miDlttri tnoi U Rtato •' venio. 
Col pradonU oodUo, a col Mgglo govenio 
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L' altnii fona ■pesnsti in ■ibreV ore, 
Che *1 modo «11' alte impreae Morebbe onore 

Non men die I'opre al too Ttlore inieno. 
Non tardaro U tuo oono animi altieri, 

O fiumi, o monti; e le maggior eittadi 

Per corieaia od wrdir rimaaer Tinte. 
Saliati al mondo i piti pragiati gradi ; 

Or godi in oiel d'altri trionft e Teri, 

jy altre frondi le tempk ornate e dnte." 

• •• . . 

Which may be EngUshed as follows :— 

" To thy great Tiotoriea, my eternal light. 

Nor time, nor aeaaona, lent their faTonring aid ; 
Thy Bword, thy might, thy oonrage nndiimay'd, 
Summer and winter aerf'd thy will aright. • 

9y thy wiaegoTemanoe and eagle tight, ' 
Thoa didst ao rout the foe with headlong ipeed, 
The manner of the doing orown'd the deed, 
No leaa than did the deed display thy mig^t. 

Moontaina and itreama, and haughty aouls in Tain 
Would oheok thy oourae. By foroe of eourteay 
Or yalour Tanquiih'd, eitiea of name were won. 

Earth'a highest honours did thy worth attain; 
Now truer trinmplis Heayen reserves for thee. 
And nobler garlands do thy temples crown.** 

Often her wishes for death are checked by the 
considenition, that haply her . virtue may . not suffice 
to enable her to rejoin her husband in the mansions of 
the blest. Take the following example : — 

** Quando del suo tormento il oor si duole 
81 oh' io bramo U mio fin, timor m* assale, 
E dice ; il morir toato a ohe ti vale 
Si forse lungi Tai dal tuo bel aoltt 

Da queata freddatema naacer auole 
Un oaldo ardir, ohe pon d' intonio 1' ale 
All alma ; onde disgombra il mio mortale 
Quanto elU pud, da quel oh' 1 mondo Tuole. 

Coei lo apirto mio a* asoonde e oopre 
Qui did piaoer uman, non gik per fame 
O fan grido, o pregiar troppo ae atesso ; 

Ms aente '1 lume suo, ohe ognor lo ohiam% 
E yede il Tolto, OTunque mira, impreaaoi 
Che gli mimira i passi e scoige Topre." 
TOL. I. s 
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E into Engliah : — 
" WbMi of ItM pugs mj heart doth sore oomplun. 
Bo tbnt I long to die, fear flilla on me, 
Asd wdtb, wbat boot* luob ouly death U. 
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And ■iai,«hMrt'«*«lMk^UiaM daft Mii ' 
Who BMHM a h« rt*^ nd an far 4Nii feAtUa." 

A siimlw oart of thonglrt, both u ngui» bar om 
djsgast of lifis and the halo of Banetity, which by aoms 
mysterions process of mind she was able to throw 
aroond her hnsband's memoiy, is fouod again in this, 
the hist of the sonnets, selected to illuatrate this phase 
of our poeteBs'B mind, and exemplify the firat division 
of her writings. 

" Chia mdoD, che In ri miimUl modo . 

Foatt «idlnaU dal aignor del ciilo, 

Chi lo ii^rto dirino, a 1' umui Talo 

Lagb oon doloa ad anoroao nodo, 
Io> banehi loi dl al ball' opia lodo, ' 

Pot earoo, • ad altri II mlo peodar n^ aalo, 

Soiorra 11 too laooio ; ^ pib a oaldo o galo 

Saabarti; pai aha ^nt dl to Bon godo. 
Cha r almkehlnaa In qoaato aaroar rio 

Coma naokleo I'odia ; ond* Enanito 

Ha Tiva qd, nt TOla on deata. 
Qnaado aaii oon ano gran aola nidta, 

PatlaaBiornol allorooatanta&a; 

Cha Bol nol TiTar ano oonobba fit^" 

Of which the aabjoined rendering, prosaic and 
crabbed as it is, is perhaps hardly more so than the 
original. 
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" Sw«et bond, that wist ordain'd to wondroui well 
By the Almighty ruler of the aky. 
Who did unite in one sweet loving tie 

The godlike spirit and its fleshy shell, 

I, while I praise his loving work, yet try — 
Nor wish my thought firom others to withhold^ 
To loose thy knot ; nor more, through heat or oold, 

Freserre thee, sboe in thee no Joy have I. 

Therefore my soul, shut hi this dungeon stsm, 
Detests it as a foe ; whsnse, all astray. 
She Utss not here, nor flies where she would go. 

When to her glorious sun she shall return. 

Ah I then oontent shall cotaie with that blast day. 
For she, but whUe he UVd, a sense of lifo oould know." 



In considering the collection of 117 sonnets, from 
which the above specimens have been selected, and 
which were probably the product of about seven or eight 
years, from 1526 to 1533 — 4 (in one she laments that 
the seventh year from her husband's death should 
have brought with it no alleviation of her grief) ; the 
most interesting question that suggests itself, is, — 
whether we are to suppose the sentiments expressed 
in them to be genuine outpourings of the heart, or 
rather to consider them all as part of the professional 
equipment of a poet, earnest only in the work of 
achieving a high and brilliant poetical reputation? 
The question is a prominent one, as regards the con- 
crete notion to be formed of the sixteenth-century 
woman, Yittoria Colonna; and is not without interest 
as bearing on tiie great subject of woman's nature. 

Vittoria's moral conduct, both as a wife and as a 
widow, was wholly irreproachable. A mass of concur- 
rent contemporary testimony seems to leave no doubt 
whatever on this point. More than one of the poets of 
her day professed themselves her ardent admirers, 
devoted slaves, and despairing lovers, according to the 
most approved poetical and Platonic fashion of the 
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time; and she received their inflated bombast not 
nnpleaHd with the'inoense, and answered them with 
other bombast, all en rigle and in 'character. The 
" carte de tendre " was then laid down on the Platonic 
projectiob ; and the sixteenth centmy fashion in this 
respect was made a convenient screen, for those tfli 
whom ft toreen was needful, quite as frequent!}' as the' 
less elaincal whimsies of a later period. But Plstonio 
love to '^ttoria was merely an occasion for indulging in ^ 
the s^AitnaHstic pedantries, by which the classicists of '^,' 
that day sought to link the infant metaphysical speca- "/ 
lations then be^nning to grow out bf questions of V 
church doctrine, with the ever-interesting subject <^'' 'S 
romantio lov^ -■ ' ''■ 

A recent French < writer,* having tnuulated into 
' prose Yittoria'a' poetical epistle to her hnsband, adds 
that she has been " obliged to veil and soften certain 
pasBBgeB which might damage the writer's poetical 
character in the eyes of her fair readers, by exhibiting 
her as more woman than poet in the ardent and 
* positive ' manner, in which she speaks of her love." 
Never waa there a more calumoious insinuation. It ia 
true indeed that the Frenchwoman omits, or alms 
over some passages of the original, but as they are 
wholly void of the ' shadow of offence, it can only be 
supposed tiiat the translator did not nnderstand the 
meaning of them, , ■ < . ■ ■ ■ 

There is no word in Yittoria'a poetry which can lead 
to any other condlasionrOii.thiB.point, than that ahe 
was, in her position and social rank, an example, rare 
at that period, not only of perfect regularity of conduct, 
but of great parity and considerable elevation of mind. 

' *llad«n«lauH,fitiid«mTTnliFtmgMiCdUfM; Ful^un. 
P.«. 
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Such other indications as we have of her moral nature 
are all favoarable. We find her, uninfluenced by the 
bitter hereditary hatreds of her family, striving to act 
as peacemaker between hostile factions, and weeping 
over the mischiefs occasioned by their struggles. We 
find her the constant correspondent and valued firiend of 
almost every good and great man of < her day. • And if 
her scheme of moral doctrine, as gatherable firom that 
portion of her poems which we have not yet examined, 
be narrow, — as how should it be otherwise, — ^yet it is 
expressive of a mind habitually tmder the influence of 
virtuous aspiration, and is more: humanising ' in its 
tendencies, than that generally prevalent around her/ 

Such was Yittoria Colonna* It has been: seen what 
her husband Pescara was.; And the question arises, — 
how far can it be imaf^ed possible that she should 
not only have lavished on him to the last while living, 
all the treasures of an almost idolatrous affection ; not 
only have looked back on his memory after his death 
with fondness and charitable, even blindly charitable, 
indulgence ; but should absolutely have so canonised 
him in her imagination as to have doubted of her own 
fitness to consort hereafter with a soul so holy I 
It may . be said, that Yittoria did not know her 
husband as we know him; that the few years they 
had passed together had no doubt shown her only 
the better phases of his character. But she knew 
that he had at least doubted whether he should not be 
false to his sovereign, and had been most infamously 
so to his accomplices or dupes. ' She knew at least 
all that . Oiovio's narrative could tell her ; for the 
bishop presented it to her, and received a sonnet in 
return. 

But it is one of the most beautiful properties of 
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woman's nature, some men aay^ that tlidbr lore hat 
power to blind their judgment. Novdiata and poeta 
are fond gf'repreaenting women idioae affsetiona re- 
main unalterably fixed on their objed^ deepite the 
manifest nnworthineaa of it; and aet aoeh eramplea be* 
fore ne, aa something hi{^, noble, admirable^ **beanli« 
fill;" to. the oonaiderable demoralisation of thdr 
confiding stadenta of either aex. There u a tendency 
in woman to refuse at all riska the detfaroni^ of fbe 
soYcreign she has plaoed on her heart'a throne. The 
pain of deposing him is so great, that she is tempted 
to abase her own soul to escape it; for it ia only at 
thatcost that it can be escaped. And the apeetade of 
a fine nature ** dragged down to sympathise with day," 
is not '' beautiful/' but exceedingly the reyerse. Men 
do not usually set forth as worthy of admiration—^ 
though a certain school of writers do even this, in the 
trash talked of love at first sight — that kind of loye 
between the sexes, which arises firom causes wholly 
independent of the higher part of our nature. Yet it 
is that love alone which can surviye esteem. And it is 
highly important to the destinies of woman, that she 
should understand and be thoroughly persuaded, that 
she cannot love that which does not merit love, without 
degrading her own nature ; that imder whatsoeyer 
circumstances love should cease when respect, appro* 
bation, and esteem haye come to an end ; and that 
those who find poetry and beauty in the loye which no 
moral change in its object can kill, are simply teaching 
her to attribute a fatally debasing supremacy to those 
lower instincts of our nature, on whose due subordina* 
tion to the diviner portion of our being all nobleness, 
all moral purity and spiritual progress depends. 
Yittoria Colonna was not one whose intellectual and 
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moral self had thus abdicated its sceptre. The texture 
of her mind and its habits of thought forbid the suppo- 
sition; and, bearing this in mind, it becomes wholly 
impossible to accept the glorification of her ** bel sole," 
which makes the staple of the first half of her poems, 
as the sincere expression of genuine feeling and 
opinion. .... , , 

She was probably about as much in earnest as was 
her great model and master, Petrarch, in his adoration 
of Laura. The poetical mode of the.day was almost 
exclusively Petrarchist; and the abounding Castalian 
fount of that half century in '' the land of song " 
played firom its thousand jets little else than Petrarch 
and water in different degrees of dilution. Yittoria 
has no claim to be excepted from the " servum pecus," 
though her imitation has more of self-derived vigour to 
support it. And this assumption of a mighty, undying, 
exalted and hopeless passion, was a necessary part of 
the poet's professional appurtenances. Where could a 
young and beautiful widow^ of unblemished conduct^ 
who had no intention of changing her condition, and 
no desire to risk misconstruction by the world, find 
this needful part of her outfit as a poet, so unobjec- 
tionablyas in* the memory of her husband, sanctified 
and exalted by the imagination to the point proper for 
the purpose. 

For want of a deeper spiritual insight, and a larger 
comprehension of the finer affections of the human 
heart and the manifestations of them, with the Italian 
poets of the " renaissance," love-poetry was little else 
than the expression of passion ith4he most restricted 
sense of the term. But they were often desirous of 
elevating, purifying, and spiritualising their theme. And 
how was this to be accomplished ? The gratification 
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of pasBioD, sooh If thcgr painted, vonU, they felt, liave 
led them .qnita in m £flbnnt dinetioai from that they 
were -seeking. • -A 'liopdeM pMBon ' therefore, one 
Those ■ wisheS' tlu raader wm peiftetly to understand 
were never deitinad to be gnlifiea— 1»ett«r still, one by 
the nature of tliingi impoidble to be gratified — ^this 
vas the oonttiTinoe hj whioh lom wu to be poetised 
and moralised. ■ ■ • ■■ ■ 

The pasaion-poetrf, iriiioh addreasad ilidf to iha 
memory of one no nunce, met the xaqnireminiti of dM eaaa 
exactly ; and Vittona'a ten years deapair and laauntap 
tiona, her spotheons' of- Uu late oaTalty obtain, and 
longing to rcgoin him, itanat be regarded as poetiaal{*b> 
pertieB bron^t oot for nse, when she lat down to maka 
poetry for the perfBctly self-conadooB, thongh very lau- 
dable pnrpoBe of acquiring for herself a poet's reputation. 
. - Bdtit must not be supposed that anything in tlie 
nature of hypocrisy was involTed in the assumption of 
the poetical rdle of inconsolable widow. Everybody 
nnderstood that the poetess was only making poetry.and 
saying the usual and proper things for that purpose. 
She was no more attempting to impose on anybody 
than was a poet when on entering some "academia" 
he termed himself Tyrtsus or Lycidas, instead of 
the name inherited from his father. 

And from this prevailing absence of all real and 
genuine feeling, arises the utter coldness and shallow 
insipidity of the poets of that time and schooL Lite- 
rature has probably few more unreadable departments 
than the productions of the Fetrarchists of the be^- 
ning of the sixteenth century. - 

Yittoria, when she began to write on reli^ous sub- 
jects, was more in earnest; and the result, as we shall 
see, is accordingly improved. 
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Yiltoria in Rome in 1680. — ^Antiquftrian immblM. — Pjrimiii and 
Thiabe medaL — Oratemponry oommentary on Tittoria'a poema. 
—Baal the Third.— Rome again in 1686.— Vialt to Lnooa.— To 
Famura. — Protaatant tandandaa. — Invitation from Qibarto.— 
Botom to Borne. 

• ' 

The noble rivalry of Francis I. and Charles Y. was 
again, in 1580, making Naples a field of glory in such 
sort, that outraged nature appeared also on the scene 
with pestilence in her hand. The first infliction had 
driven most of the literary society in Naples to take 
refuge in the comparative security of Ischia. The 
latter calamity had reached even that retreat; and 
Vittoria some time in that year again visited Bome. 

Life was beginning there to return to its usual con- 
ditions after the tremendous catastrophe of 1527. 
Pestilence had there also, as usual, followed in the 
train of war and military license. And many in all 
classes had b^n its victims. Qreat numbers fled from 
the city, and among these were probably most of such 
as were honoured by Yittoria's personal friendship. 
Now they were venturing back to their old haunts on 
the Pincian, the Quirinal, or those fBivourite Colonna 
gardens, still ornamented by the ruins of Aurelian's 
Temple to the Sun. The tide of modem Qoths, who 
had threatened to make the eternal city's name a 
mockery, had been swept back at the word of that 
second and ** most Catholic " Alaric, Charles Y. Car- 
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dinals, poetasters, wits, Ciceronian bishops, statesmen, 
ambassadors, and artists, busy in the aohieyement of 
immortality, were once more forming a society, which 
gave the Borne of that day a &ii title to be considered, 
in some points of view, the capital of the world; The 
golden Boman sonlij^t was still glowing over aqne- 
duct, arch and temple ; and Rome the Eternal was 
herself again. 

By this varied and distinguished society Yittoria 
was received with open arms. The Colonna fiunily had 
become reconciled to Pope Clement, and had had their 
fiefs restored to them ; so that there was no doud on 
tlie political horizon to prevent the celebrated lfar> 
chesana from receiving the homage of all parties. The 
Marchess del Yasto, Yittoria's former pupil, for whom 
she never ceased to feel the warmest affection, was also 
then at Bome.* In his company, and that of some 
others of the gifted knot around her, Yittoria visited 
the ruins and vestiges of ancient Bome with all the 
enthusiasm of one deeply versed in classic lore, and 
thoroughly imbued with the then prevailing admiration 
for the works and memorials of Pagan antiquity. 
Yittoria's sister-in-law. Donna Giovanna d'Aragona, 
the beautiful and accomplished wife of her brother 
Ascanio, in whose house she seems to have been living 
during this visit to Bome, was doubtless one of the 
party on these occasions. The poet Molza has cliro- 
nicled his presence among them in more than one 
sonnet. His muse would seem to have *' made incre- 
ment of anything." For no less than four sonnets t 
were the result of the exclamation from Yittoria, " All 
happy they " — the ancients, " who lived in days so full 

* Lettere di Bambo toL L p. 115, ad. 1560. 
t Edit, SeraMi pp. 14, 15, 87, 40. 
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of beauty ! ** Of course, yaiious pretty things were 
obtainable out of this. Among others, we havje the 
gallant Pagans responding to the lady's ejaculation, 
that on the contrary their time was less fortunate 
than the present, in that it was not blessed by the sight 
of her. 

It would have been preferable to have had preserved 
for us some further scraps from the lips of Yittdria* 
while the little party gazed at sunset ovei: that match- 
less view of the aqueduct-bestridden Campagna from 
the terrace at the western front of- the Lateran, looked 
up at the Colosseum, ghostly in the moonlighti from 
the arch of Titus, or discoursed on the maryellous 
proportions of the Pantheon. 

But history rarely guesses aright what the after- 
ages she works for would most thank her for handing 
down to them. And we must be content to construct 
for ourselves, as best we may, from the stray hints we 
have, the singularly pleasing picture. of these 'sixteenth 
century rambles among the ruins of Home by as 
remarkable a company of pilgrims ' as any of the 
thousands who have since trodden in their steps. 

Yittoria's visit to Rome upon this occasion was a 
short one. ' It was probably early in the following year 
that she returned to Ischia. Sighor Yisconti attri- 
butes this journey to the restlessness arising from a 
heart ill at ease, vainly hoping to find relief from its 
misery by change of place. He assumes all the expres- 
sions of despair to be found in her sonnets of this 
period, to be so many reliable autobiographical docu- 
ments, and builds his nan'ative upon them accordingly. 
To this period he attributes the sonnet, translated in 
a previous chapter, in which the poetess declares that 
she has no wish to conceal from the world the tempta- 
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(ion to Bnimde iriiioh mmoU ber. And in comme- 
moration of'thiB mood ofmind^'he addi« in further 
proof of the ead truth*' ftjmedalmM ilnek upon this 
occasion, inBoma^of irinohhtt^TMUiengraviDg. It 
represents, on one ride, the ineraiaoleble. lady as a 
handsome, well nourished, comfortable-looUng widow, 
in mourning weeds, more aged in appeanmoe, certainly, 
since the striking of the former medal ^oken of, than 
the lapse of seven years wonld seem miffident to 
account for. And, on the xererse, is a ro p r e ^entati aa 
of the mdaoohdy stoiy of Fynunos and TbialM, O* 
former lying dead at the feet of the typical pamgon* 
who is pointing towaxdi her -breast a sword, gnqwA 
in both hands, half-way down the Uade, in a manner 
sore to have cat her fingen. The two sides of the 
medal, seen at one glance, as in Signor 'Visoonti's 
engraving, are, it mnst be admitted, calculated to give 

rise to ideas the rereree of pathetic 

To this period too belongs the sonnet, also pre- 
viously alluded to, in which Vittoria speaks of the 
seventh year of her bereavement having arrived, 
without bringing with it any mitigation of ber woe. 
Signor Visconti takes this for simple autobiographical 
materiaL It is curious, as a specimen of the modes of 
thought at the time, to see how the same passage is 
handled by Vittoria's first editor and commentator, 
Binaldo Corsi, who published ber works for the second 
time at Venice in. 16661' i His commentary begins as 
follows : — " On'this sonnet, it remains for me to speak 
of the number Seven as. I have dcme already of the 
number Four. But since ..Varro, . Macrobius, and 
Aulus Oellius, together with many others, have treated 
largely of the subject, I will.oi^y add this, — which, 
perhaps, Ladies, may appear to you somewhat strange ;' 
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that, according to HippocrateB, the number four enters 
twice uito the number seven ; and I find it stated by 
most credible authors as a certain fact, and proved by 
the testimony of their own observation, that a male 
child of seven years old has been known to cure per- 
sona afflicted by the infirmity called scrofula by no 
other means than by the hidden virtue of that number 
seven," &c., &c., &o. 

In this sort, Messer Rinaldo Corso composed, and 

the literary ladies, to whom throughout, as in the 

above passage, his labours are especially dedicated, 

must be supposed to liave read more than five hundred 

close-printed pages of commentary on the works of the 

celebrated poetess, who, in all probability, when she 

penned the sonnet in question, had no more intention 

of setting forth the reasons for her return to Ischia, 

I than she Jiad of alluding to the occult properties of 

1 the mysterious number seven. The natural supposi- 

1 tion is, that as she had been driven from her home by 

B the pestilence, she returned to it wlien tliat rensou for 

H absence was at an end. 

H There she seems to have rem^ed tranquilly em- 

^B ployed on her favourite pursmts, increasing her already 

^H great reputation, and corresponding assiduously with 

^H all the best and most distinguished men of Italy, 

^^^ whether laymen or ecclesiastics, till the year 1536. 

^^B In that year she again visited Rome, and resided 

^^B during her stay there with Donna Qiovanna d'Aragona, 

^^^ft her sister-in-law. Paul III., Fsmese, bad in 1531 
^^H succeeded Clement in the chair of St. Peter; and 
^^^H though Paul was on many accounts very far &om 
^^^B being a good Pope or a good priest, yet the Faraeee 
^^^H was an improvement on the Medici. As ever, 
^^^H Rome began to show signs of improvement wlien 
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. danger to her sjiMm from '■ithont began to make 
itself felb Pftnl MUOM yeiej won to have become con- 
vinced thai the genanl eoimefl, lAich had been to , 
hannting a dread to Clameni dmiag the whole of his | 
pontificate, conld no longer be avtaded. But H i 
Btill hoped in the oooneil duinbers of tlie YatiMn tint 
the docteinal diffienltiei of Um German refemw^ 
which threatened the Chnreh irith m fiUal a idiiBa, 
might bo got over by etmcfliation and da xla ro ua dieo> 
logical diplomaqy. Aa soon a* it heoame eridant thai 
this hope iraa Tain, fsar b^an to inflnaaoa the p^al 
policy, and at its 1uddi]^[ the ferooioiia poneeotiBg 
bigob? of Paul IV. was oontnsted witL the ihameleai 
profligacy of Alexander, the epionzean indiflbrvattsm 
of Leo, and the pettifog^g worldliness of Clement. 

Between these two periods came Paul HI., and the 
illuBOTy hopes that the crisis might he tided over by 
finding^ some arrangement of terminology, which should 
satisfy the reformers, while Home should abandon no 
particle of doctrine on which any vital portion of her 
system of temporal power was based. To meet the 
exigencies of this period, Paol III. signalised his 
accession by raising to the purple a nim[ibeT of the 
most earnest, most learned, and truly devout men in 
Italy. Contarini, the Venetian ; Garafia, from Naples; 
Sadoleto, Bishop of Carpentras ; Pole, then a fufptive 
from. England ; Giberti, Bishop of Verona; and Fn- 
goBO, Archbishop of Salerno, were men chosen solely 
on acoonnt of their eminent merit. 

With most, if not all of these, Vittoria was con- 
nected by the bonds of intimate friendship. With 
Contarini, Sadoleto, and Pole, especially, she corre- 
sponded ; and the esteem felt for her by such men is 
the most undeniable testimony to the genwne worth of 
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her character. It is easy to imagine, therefore, how 
warm a reception awaited her arriyal on this occasion 
in Borne, and how delightful must have been her staj 
there. She had now reached the full measure of her 
reputation. The religious and doctrinal topics which 
were now occupying the best minds in Italy, and 
on which her thoughts were frequently busied in 
her correspondence with such men as those named 
above, had recently begun to form the subject-matter 
of her poems. And their superiority in vigour and 
earnestness to her earlier works must have been per- 
fectly apparent to her reverend and learned friends. 

Accordingly we are told that her stay in Bome on 
this occasion was a continued ovation ; and Signer 
Yisconti informs us, on the authority of the Neapolitan 
historian Gregorio Bosso, that Charles Y. being then 
in Bome " condescended to visit in their own house 
the ladies Giovanna di Aragona, wife of Ascanio 
Colonna, and Yittoria Colonna, Marchesa di Pescara." 

The following year, 1537 tliat is, she went, Yisconti 
says, to Lucca, from which city she passed to Ferrara, 
arriving there on the 8th of April " in humble guise, 
with six waiting women only.*'* Ercole d*Este, the 
second of the name, was then the reigning duke, having 
succeeded to his father Alphonso in 1534. And the 
court of Ferrara, which had been for several years pre- 
eminent among the principalities of Italy for its love of 
literature and its patronage of literary men, became yet 
more notably so in consequence of the marriage of 
Hercules II. with Ben^e of France, the daughter of 
Louis XII. The Protestant tendencies and sympathies 
of this Princess had rendered Ferrara also the resort, 

• Mem. per la St. di Ferrara. di Antonio Frisn, toL It. p. 883. 
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and in Bome instances the refuge, of many professoi-g 
and fitTOnzftra of the new ideas which were beginning 
to stir the mind of Italy. And though Vittoria'a or- 
thodox Catholic biographers are above all things anxi- 
oas to elMr her from all suspicion of having ever held 
opinionBtfVentually condemned by the Church, there is 
every reason to believe that her journey to Ferrara was 
prompted by the wish to exchange ideas upon these 
BDbjects wiUi BiaiM of thoM iMMling ndndg lAkb wa 
known to haTB imbibed FrotMtnt tandanoieBi if aot to 
have acquired folly fimned FrotMtMit eanviBliaM. It 
is abondantly clear, ftom the ehanuiter ai hat AeImA* ' 
ships, from her ocampondenoe, and fitm Ae tMM of. ' 
her poetry at this period, and dnzing the remahwlar «f 
her life, tiiat her mind was absorbingly oooapied with 
topics of this nature. And the short examination of 
the latter division of her works, which it is proposed 
to attempt in the next chapter, will probably oonvince 
snob 88 have no partisan Catholic feelings on the snb- 
jeot, that Vittoria's mind had made very considerable 
progress in the Protestant direction. 

No reason is assigned for ber stay at Laoca. 
Visconti, with onosnal brevity and diyness, merely 
states that she Tinted that city.* And it is probable 
.that he has not been able to discover any docnmeDts 
directly accounting for the motives of ber visit. Bot 
he forbears to mention that the new opinions had 
guned 80 much ground there that that Bepnblic was 
very near declaring ProtesLantism the i-eligion of their 
state. After her totally onaooonnted-for visit to the 
heresy-stricken city, she proceeds to another almost 
equally tainted witli suspicion. 
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It is no doubt perfectly true that Duke Hercules and 
his court received her with every possible distinction 
on the score of her poetical celebrity^ and deemed his 
city honoured by her presence. He invited, we are 
told, the most distinguished poets and men of* letters 
of Venice and Lombardy to meet her aitj|Ferrara. 
And so much was her visit prized that when Cardinal 
Giberto sent thither . his secretary^ Francesco della 
Torre, to persuade her to ^ visit' his > episcopal > ciij 
Verona, that ambassador wrote to his jfriend Bembo, at 
Venice, that he " had like to have ' been banished by 
the Duke,' and stoned by the people for coming there 
with the intention of robbing Ferrara of «its most 
precious treasure, for the purpose of enriching 
Verona." Vittoria, however, seems to have held out 
some hope that she might be induced to visit Verona. 
For the secretary, continuing his letter to the literary 
Venetian cardinal, says, "Who knows but what we may 
succeed in making reprisal on them ? And if that 
should come to pass, I should hope to see your Lordship 
more frequently in Verona, as I should see Verona the 
most honoured as well as the most envied city in Italy."* 

It is impossible to have more cftriking testimony to 
the fame our poetess had achieved by her pen ; and it 
is a feature of the age and clime well worth noting,^ 
that a number of small states, divided by hostilities' 
and torn by warfare, should have, nevertheless, pos- 
sessed among them a republic of letters capable of 
conferring a celebrity so cordially acknowledged 
throughout the whole extent of Italy. 

From a letter t written by Vittoria to Giangiorgio 

* Letter dated 11th SeptemW 1687, firom Bembo's Coneepondenee 
cited by Yieoonti, p. cxr. 
t Yiaconti, p. ody. 
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Trissino of Yicenza, tlie author of an almost forgotten 
epic, entitUd " Italia liberata da Goti," bearing dat« 
the lOth of January (liS37), we learn that she found the 
climate^ Perrara " unfavourable to her indisposition;" 
whiohjBald seem to imply a continuance of iU-healtJi. 
Yet itinil at this time that she conceived the idea of 
undertakiiig a journey to the Holy Land.* Her old 
popil, and nearly life-long friend, the Marchese del 
Yasto, cRme from Milan to Ferraro, to dissuade her 
fiom tlie. project. And with this view, as well as to 
remove her from the air of Ferrara, ha induced her to 
return to Rome, where her arrival was again made a 
matter of almost pnblie Tt^citoDg. 

The date of this jonniey mu probtbly aboot flie 
end of 15S7. The soeie^ of the Eternal Cify, espe- 
ciolly of that particular section of it which made the 
the world of Vittoria, was in a happy and hopefbl 
mood. The excellent Contarini had not yet departed t 
thence on his misaidn of conciliation to the Conference, 
which had been arranged with the Protestant leaders 
at Ratisbon. The brightest and most cheering hopes 
were based on a total misconception of the nature, or 
rather on an entire ignorance of the existence of tiiat 
under current of social change, which, to the north of 
^ the Alps, made the reformatory movement something 
infinitely greater, .more ^nitfiil of vast results, and 
more inevitable, than any scholastic dispute on points 
of theologic doctrine. And at the time of Vittoria's 
arrival, that little band of pure, amiable, and high- 
minded, but not large-minded men, who fondly hoped 
that, by the amendm^t of eome practical abases, and 

* Tlwonli, p; ani 

t Ba laft Borne 11th NoremlMr, 1SS8. Litter fram Contarini U> 
FoU, dtad bj IUnk& Alutln'i tnuuL, vol. f. p. 1G3. 
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a mutually forbearing giye-and-take arrangement of 
some nice questions of metaphysical theology, peace 
on earth and good-wiU among men, might be yet made 
compatible with the undiminished pretensions and 
theory of an universal and infaUible Church, were still 
lapped in the happiness of their day-dream.' Of this 
knot of excellent men, which comprised all that was 
best» most amiable, and most, learned in Italy, Yittoria 
was the disciple, the friend, and the inspired Huse» 
The short examination of her religious poetry, "there^^ 
fore, which will be the subject of the next ohagter, 
will not only open to us the deepest and most eamecft 
part of her own mind, but will, in a measure, illustrate 
the extent and nature of the Protestantising tendencies 
then manifesting themselyes in Italy. 
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)*offt»1iitilii«<jMl«irttwlq'Mlk WtrnttmlUmk, 
;., Itefyo-OHhoao^ ^ Tlltaiit BWiiliiiiL IViifc «f hw D» 
• tNtaattam ftoB kw ■iMIim WilnliM tt hm jii*. 
" BMwtkdd* t — I- r|Y-l! —faibr iiriiiiiTii, Qui ' liil 

mil iii1I|liiiii I H lliMiii ftim tti ffTmin it '^T^ ' 

-fipMbaM at hw.liilhil ||IW, ItiMirirt llwa itilM 
from Um MOHta of dl r^Mla teB« 

. Thb extreme coiraption of the Italian drardi, aod 
I, m some degree also the influence of Oannan thonght. 
Had even as early as the Pontificate of Leo X., led 
Mveral of the better minds in Italy to desire ardently 
some means of relifpouB reform. A oontemporary 
writer cited by Banke,* tells ns that in Leo's time 
some fifty or Kxty earnest andpiona men formed them- 
selves into a sooiely at Bome, whioli they called the 
" Oratory of Divine Love," and strove by example and 
preaching to stem as mnch as in them lay the tide of 
profligacy and infldelity. Among these men were 
Contarini, the learned and saint-like Venetian, Sadolet, 
Oiberto, GaraS'a (a man, who however earnest in his 
piety, showed himself at a later period, when he 
became pope as Paul IV., to be animated with a very 
different spirit from that of most of his fellow 
religionists), Gaetano, Thiene, who was afterwards 

^ Itknke, rop«^ toL i. p. ISO, 
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canonised, etc. But in almost every part of Italy, 
not less than in Borne, there were men of the same 
stamp, who carried the new ideas to greater or lesser 
lengths, were the objects of more or less ecclesiastical 
censore and persecution ; and who died, some recon- 
ciled to, and some excommtu^ated by the Church 
they so vainly strove to amend/^^ * 
^ In Naples, Juan Yaldez, a Spaniard, Secretary to 
the Viceroy, warmly embraced the new doctrines ; and 
being a man much beloved, and of great influence, 
he drew many converts to th$ cause. Itwas'^a pupil 
and friend of his, whose name it lias been vainly 
sought to ascertain, who composed the celebrated 
treatise, "On the Benefits of the Death of Christ," 
which was circulated in immense nimibers over the 
whole of Italy, and exercised a very powerful influeni^ 
A little later, when the time of inquisitorial persect^flK 
tion came, this book was so vigorously proscriI>ecl| 
sought out and destroyed, that despite the vast number 
of copies which must have existed in every comer of 
Italy, it has utterly disappeared, and not one is known 
to be in existence.* It is impossible to have a more 
striking proof of the violent and searching nature of 
the persecution under Paul IV. Another friend of 
Yaldez, who was also intimate with Yittoria, was 
Marco Flaminio, who revised the treatise^*' On HA 
Benefits of Christ's Death." 

In Modena, the Bishop Morone, the intimate friend 
of Pole and Contarini, and his chaplain, Don Girolamo 
de Modena, supported and taught the same opinions. 

In Yenice, Gregorio Cortese, Abbot of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, Luigi PriuU, a patrician, and the Benedic- 

* Raiike. ed. dt, toL L p. 217. 
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tine Marco, of PkUUi formed a society mainly 
occapied in ilitiTHting fte subtle questions wliicli 
formed the " |t]rmlMi|m" irf the new party. 

" If ire anqainT^MQn Banke,' " what was the faith 
whiohjchiefiy inured theie men, we shall find that 
the main utide of it .fU that same doctrine of justifi- 
catioDf whioh, u pmohed by Luther, had given rise 
to tlie whole Ftotesbuit movement." 

The reader tlortaiuito nough to be wholly unread in 
e<mtroTerautl dinniljiirin ^et probably not have escaped 
hearing of tlw nttarij int«3ninahle disputes on justifi- 
cation, frec-lrin, deetttm, &itb, good works, prevenient 
grace, ori^nal taa, ibulntt decrees, and predestination, 
which, with maoh of snlf and as yet little good con- 
Beoioence, baire oooopied the most acute intellects, and 
most learning-stored brains of Europe for the last 
A,thn9, centuries. Y^Uiont any accnrate knowledge of 
' tbe manner in whioh the doctrines represented by these 
fiuniliar terms are dependent on, and necessitated by 
each other, and of the precise points on which iba 
opposing creeds have fought this eternal battle, he will 
be aware that the system popularly known as Calvinism, 
represents the ude of the qoestion taken by the refonners 
of the nxteeoth centnry, while the opposite theory of 
justification by good works was tbat held by the orthodox 
Catholic ^Qhurch, or unrefomuDg par^. And with 
merely these general ideas to guide liim, it will appear 
strangely unaccountable to find all the best, noblest 
and purest minds adopting a system whioh in its 
simplest logical development inevitably leads to the 
most debasing demonolatry, and lays the axe to the 
root of all morality and noble action; while the cot< 
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rupt, the worldly, the ambitioii8» the unspiritual, the 
unintellectoal natures that formed the dominant party, 
held the opposite opinion apparently so fayourable to 
virtue. ,:• 

An explanation of this phenomenon by a partisan 
of either school would probably 'be long and somewhat 
intricate. But the matter becomes intelligible enough, 
and the true key to the wishes and conduct of both 
parties is found, if, without regarding the moral or 
theological results of either scheme, or troubling our- 
selves with the subtleties by which either sidei0ought 
to meet the objections of the other, we consider simply 
the bearings of the new doctrines on that ecclesiastical 
system, which the orthodox apd dominant party were 
determined at all cost to support. If it were admitted 
that man is justifiable by faith alone, that his, election 
is a matter to be certified to his own heart by ^the 
immediate operation of the divine spirit, it would 
foUow that the whole question of his religious condi- 
tion and future hopes might be, or rather, must be, 
settled between him and his ' creator alone. And then 
what would become of ecclesiastical 'authority and 
priestly interference ? If the only knowledge possible 
to be attained of any individual's standing before God, 
were locked in his own breast, what hold . can the 
Church have on him? It is absolutely Hpcessary to 
any system of spiritual tyranny, that no doctrine should 
be admitted by virtue of which a layman may tell a 
priest that despite the opinion he, the priest, may form 
upon the subject, he, the layman, has the assurance 
of acceptation before God, by means of evidence of a 
nature inscrutable to the priest Once admit thisi 
and the whole foundation of ecclesiastical domination 
is sapped. Nay, by a veiy logical and short route, 
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Bim to beiocHilravelled by those who have made good 
this first fondimental pretension, they would arrive &t 
the negation Uld abolition of all priesthood. Preachers 
and teachen might still have place under such a 
.BfBtein,.biit .not pricEla, or priestly power. To this 
an externally aioertainable religion is so vitally neces- 
sary, that die theory of justification by good works 
vas far from nflScient for the purposes of tlie Catholio 
prieBthood, as long as good works could be understood 
to mean a gmeral course of not veiy accurately 
measurable TirtnODB jning. Tidm wa* not aBllioiiil, 
because thou^ 'viaiUe not wriBciangy **'"gi"*i aomfr- 
able, and tarilhUe. Hanoe tlio. good wo^ natt 
urgently preHrilMd,>bMama indiiMd to ttatSHMof 
formal practioea so inll knomt as the matorial of 
Bonunist piefy, among which, the most valuable £>r 
the end in view, are of course those whiob can only 
be performed by the intervention of a priest. 

But it must not be . supposed that all this was as 
plainly discerned by the oombatantg in that confosed 
stiife as - it may be by ' lookers back on it from a 
vantage ground tUree centuries high. The innovaton 
were in all probability few, if any of them, conscious 
of the extent and importance of the principle they 
were fighting for. And, onthe other hand, there is no 
reason to Atribate an evil consciousness of motives. 
Bach as those nakedly set forth above, to the conserva- 
tive party.' The fact that a doctrine would tend to 
abridge Church power and endanger Church unify, 
would doubtless have appeared to many a good and 
consoientioua man a sufficient proof of its unsoundness 
and falsify. 

Indeed, even among the reformers in Italy the fear 
of schism was so great, and the value attached to 
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Church unity so high, that these considerations pro- 
bably did as' much towards checking and finally 
extinguishing Protestantism in Italy as did the strong 
hand of persecution. From the first, many of the most 
earnest advocates of the new doctrines were by no 
means prepared to sever themselves from tlie Church 
for the i|ake of their opinions. Some were ready to 
face such schism and martyrdom also in the cause ; as, 
for instance, Bernardino Ochino, i the General of the 
Capuchins, and the most powerful preacher of his day, 
who fled from Italy and became a professed 'Protestant, 
and Camesecchi, the Florentine^ who was put to ^eath 
for his heresy at Rome. ' 

But it had not yet become clear how far the new 
doctrines might be held compatibly with perfect com- 
munity with the Church of Home at the time when 
Vittoria arrived in that city from Ferrara. The con- 
ference with the German Protestants, by means of 
which it was hoped to e£fect a reconciliation, was then 
being arranged, and the hopes of^Yittoria's friends ran 
high. When these hopes, proved delusive, and. when 
Borne pronounced herself? deci^vely, on ..the doctrines 
held by the Italian* reformersi' the most conspicuous 
friends of Vittoria did not quit the( Church.*' ' She her- 

But as to her having held opinions whidHiirere after- 
wards declared heretical, and for which others suffered, 
much of her poetry, written probably about this time, 
affords evidence so clear that it is wonderful Tiraboschi 
and her biographers can deeni it possible to maintain 
her orthodoxy. ...'■>• .• .si- • 

Take, for example, the following sonnet : ^ • 

" Qaand' io riguardo il nobilnggio ardenta 
Delia graaia diTina, o quel Taloro 




L' ■!■» k TS^ dw ftiH ed intente 
.firglit 
to ha « !■«« qiuDt' 6 -1 bmra 
Cha M l^w« W Itew iotenrU • lauU. 
0^ dk frt tM te MiU ^ia>M 
I/akiHdNlnbMli ' ' 



rJiptfcM. — Mil^ l hii, 



or din 
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Thus rendcxed bito En^idi Unk vpHv irfA » 
greater olosenau. to the mbm of tte nrltfnil ,tih«k 
might perh^B lutn bean attdDod in ft tnadattM 
hampered bj the neeeiiffy of jd^miiig : 

"WbHi I NfUot OB that M^l nobk nj 

Of cnu* difiMk ud on thrt ni^t^ pomr, 
Vbkh dMH tb* iataOwl, iaaamM tlu hMrt 
VUh firtiMy ttMOg with mora than hamiB itnogth, 

Hy Mai thm giUun np hw irill, InUnt 
To rante to that Pmm tha hoDOor do* ; 
Bat only to mnoh can ih^ ai fkM gno* 
OItm h«r to DmiI and know th' Im^ring firo. 

Thai oan tha aoal hai high alMtion make 
Pniltftil and mn ; bnt only to tooh potnt 
Aa, 1b hiigoodiMM, wUli tha Fount ^sood. 

If or art nor indoitrj can ipaad htr Mona ; 
Ha moat aaeoralj and alarl) j ran* 
Vbo moat bj BaBTon'a fraa fikTour ia apbald." 

The leading poists of Calvinistio doctrine ooald 
hardly be in the limits of a sonnet more olearljr and 
comprehensively stated. Devotional meditation inclines 
the heart to Ood ; but the soul is powerless even to 
iTorBhip, except in such measure as she is enabled to 
do BO by fireely-^ven grace. By this means only can 
man make sura his election. To strive after virtue is 
useless to the non-elect, se^g that man can safely 
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run his course only in proportion as he has receiyed 
the favour of God. 

Again, in the foUowing sonnet will be remarked a 
tone of thought and style of phrase perfectly congenial 
to modem devotional feeling of what is termed the 
evangelical school; while it is assuredly not such 
as would meet the approval of orthodox members 
of either the Boman Catholic or Anglo-Catholic 
churches : 

"Quando dftl lurne^ il ooi tIto tplandore 
Bendo il peito fadtl lieio a tionro, 
Si diasolTO per groiiA U gbiftodo darb| 
Che aoTente ri gel* iotorno al core, 

Sento ai be! lampi del pooente ardore 
Cader delle mie oolpe U manto oaeuroy 
E Taatirmi in quel pnnto U obiai^ e poro 
Delia prima innoceDM o prime amore. ' 

E aebben eon lenata e fida ehiaTe 
Serro qael raggio ; egli h aoiTO e aottile. 
Si eh' nn beaeo penaier lo loaocia e edegna. 

Ond' ei raiio atn Tola ; io metto e graTe 
Rimaago, t '1 prego dbe d' ogni ombfm vile 
Hi ipogU, tooib piii pmio a mt mb ▼igiUL'* 

Which may be thus, with tolerable accuracy, rendered 
into English : 

" Wben hj the light, wboee liTing imy both peaoo 

And joy to faithful boeoma doth impart^ 

The bidorated ioe, around the heart 

So often gathered, ia disaolTed through grace. 
Beneath that bleeeed radianoe from abore 

FUli from me the dark mantle of my sin ; 

Sadden I atand forth pure and radiant in 

The garb of primal innocence and lore. 
And though I atriTc with lock and tnwty key 

To keep that ray, so subtle 'tis and eoy. 

By one low thought 'tis soared and put to flight 
So fliea it from me. I in sorrowing plight 

Bemain, and pray, that he from base alloy 

ICay purge me^ so the light oome sooner baek to me.** 
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Here, in addition to the " points of doctrine " laid 
down in the previous sonnet, we have that of sadden 
and instantaneous conversion and sanctification ; and 
that without any aid firom sacrament, altar,, or priest. 

Similar thoughts are again expressed in the next 
sonnet selected, which in Signor Yisconti's edition 
immediately follows the preceding : . 

''Spiago per roL, mia bioe^ indmio 1* 9}%, 

Prima ohd '1 caldo yoatro intemo yenio 

M' apra 1' aere d' iniorno, ota oh' io Mnio 

y inoar da nuoTo ardir Taniioo male ; 
Chh giunga all' infinito opta mortale 

Opra Yoatta h, Signor, ohe in un momenio 

La pud far degna ; oh' io da me pavenio 

Di oader ool penaier quand' ei piii tale. 
Bramo qnell' inviiibil ehiaro lame, 

Che fuga denaa nebbia; e quell' aoooea 
• Seoreta flamma, ch' ogni gel oonsuma. 
Onde poi, egombra dal terren ooatume, 

Tutta al diTino amor 1' anima intesa 

Si mova al toIo altero in altra piuma." 

• 

Thus done into English : 

*' Feeling new foroe to oonquer primal iin, 
Tet all in Tain I epread my winga io thee, 
My lights until the air around shall be 
Made olear for me by thy warm breath within. 

That mortal worka should reaoh the infinite 
Ib thy work, Lord 1 For in a moment thou 
Caust give them worth. Left to myself I know 
My thought would fall, when at its utmost height 

I long for that olear radiance from aboye 
That puts to flight all oloud ; and that bright flame 
Which secret bumiog warms the fh»en soul; 

So that set free from every mortal aim, 
And all intent alone on heayenly loYe, 
She flies with stronger pinion t'warda her goaL" 

In the following lines, which form the conclusion of 
a sonnet, in which she has been saying that God does 
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not permit that any pure heart should be concealed from 
His all-seeing eye '' by the fraud or force of others/' 
we have a very remarkable bit of such heresy on the 
Tital point o|)the confessional, as has been sufficient to 
consign more than one victim to the stake : 

" Seouri del sao doloe e gimio impero^ 

Hon oome il primo padn e la raa doniiAy 
Dobbkm del nortro error bieeimAre alimi; 
Me con le epeme eooeee e dolor Tero 
Apxir dentroy pautmdd oUra la gmma 
IfaXUnotUiaMioaiolamUiiL 

The underlined words, ** passando oltra la gonna," 
literally, '' passing beyoAd the gown," though the sense 
appears to be unmistakable, are yet sufficiently obscure 
and unobvious, and the phrase sufficiently feur-fetched, 
to lead to the suspicion of a wish on the part of the 
writer in some degree to veil her meaning. " That in 
the captain 's but a choleric word, which in the soldier 
is foul blasphemy." And the high-bom Colonna lady, 
the intimate friend of cardinals and princes, might 
write much with impunity which would have been 
perilous to less lofty heads. But the sentiment in 
this very remarkable passage implies an attack on one 
of Bome*s tenderest and sorest points. In. English 
the lines run thus : 

** Confiding in Hie just end gentle iwey 

We should not dare, like Adam and hie wife^ 

On other^a backs our proper blame to Itj ; , 

Bat with new-kindled hope and nnfejgned grief, 

PaumghpprieiUyrobeiflajfbanwUkm 

To him alon$ the $eeni of omr §m^ 



Again, in the conclusion of another sonnet, in which 
she has been speaking of the benefits of Christ's death, 
and of the necessity of a " soprannatural divina fede " 
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for the iMcifiag of tbem, she writes in bngaage very 
■imikr to tiMtt of many a modem adToc«t« of " free 
uupindun," Bwi whicb must have beea distasteful to 
the enidito dergy of the dominant lu&arcliy, as 
follow: 

»n firf <V Mm Mgfak •*•!» faM 

TriMi li lMi% la «l M*l«te. 

]UMakMiit»NaMlMKt«pla ' 

In Sn^iih : 

»a>fc>iiWtwl^Bi ■aliwlii^wwa 
MwlwHMrTih«%*rilH«MwrtMhiiteii.- 

Fn not M p^w did H< wite Eta kw. 
Bat prinUd tt so •xpoplad htaila 
Sluiped with tin fli« or JwuiT liolT loM.- 

In another remarkable sonnet, she gives ezpresaon 
to the preTBiling feeling of the pressing necessitf for 
Chnrch refonn, joined to a marked declaration of belief 
in the doctrine of Papal in&Uibility; a doctrine, irtiieh 
by its tenaciona hold on the Italian mind, contributed 
mainly to extingoish the sodden straw-blaze of reform- 
ing tendencies thronj^ont Italy. The linea ran as 
follows:— 

" T«e0a d' alfk • di bngo onui A evea, 
FMrO) 1» nta toa, dw M qualehaoDdk 
r IH fdor f mm1« o Intorao oinooda, 

* Patiia9i^Bni,aariKliio*ndwkbu«»; 

Ia qnal, non whu aool Ug(iaim • MMna, 
8im« 1 toifaato mar aona ■ Moaada, 
Ha In poppa i^b piora,aU' una • all' altn ^ooda 
S gtwn ^ oh' a gran parigUo varot. 
II too bnon auoa«Mor, ti,' lUla eafptm* 
Dirdtamnu cbtw, a oor • mana 
Hot* MTante par oondnrla a porto. 
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M« oontim il voler suo ratto tf oppone 
L' altnii maliiia; onde otaioan iT h aooorto/ 
Ch' «gU ■enia '1 too aiuio adopra in Tano." 

Which ^figay be thus read in English blank verse, 
giving not very poetically, but with tolerable fidelity, 
the sense of the origiaal : — 

'* With mud and weedy growth ao fool I aat 

Thy net, Peter, that should any wave 

AMail it from without or trouble it» ' 

It might be rended, and to liik the ahip. 
For now thy bark, no more, as erst, skhns light 

With fkYoring breeios o'er the troubled sea ; ' 
' But labours burthen'd so from stem to stsn. 

That danger menaota the oouise it steerSi 
Thy good s u eceewr, Ifdinoideerte 

Cfprtmdmtee dtt^ with heart and hand 

Assiduons strives to bring It to the port. 
But spite his strivhig his hitent is foUed * 

By other's eriL So that aU haye seen 

That without aid from thee, he strives in vain." 

The lofty pretensions of the Bishop of Borne, which 

our poetess, with all her reforming aspirations, goes 

out of her way to declare and maintain in the phrase 

of the above sonnet marked by Italics, were dear to the 

hearts of Italians. It may be, that an antagonistic 

bias, arising from feelings equally beyond the limits of 

the religious question, helped to add acrimony to the 

attacks of the transalpine reformers. But there can 

be no doubt, that Italian self-love was active in ren- 

. dering distasteful to Italians a doctrine, whose e£bct 

would be to pull down Bome firom her position*^ as 

capital of the Christian world, and no longer permit an 

Italian eclesiastic to issue his lofty decrees ** Urbi et 

Orbi." And those best acquainted with the Italian 

mind of that period, as evidenced by its literature, and 

illustrated by its still-existing tendencies and preju- 
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dices, will most appreciate the extent to wliich Bticli 
fedingB unqaestioDably operated ia preTenting the re- 
fonnation from taking root, and bearing fruit in Italy. 

The readers of the foregoing sonnets, eren those who 
tie fcm^ii'"' with the language of the original, will 
probably have wondered at the greatness of the poetical | 
repatatJoD, iriodi tm bmlt tmt «f wmA BataoilB. R 
is bntftir, lMnmw..io ^ poitaM to ihitahttwtAa 
eitatitMu hare been Mlaatod. nAae irift iha wv ttt 
deciffively proriag .'ttuw ^ataiini iMBfai^ df 'ntlodih 
which hare b«an M t^g'^ daniad, aat-of nhMtrwHm 
the tone of B^mn P t utortmt fc«B^ . «* .*■* P«riod,/ 
than of praMnting th* iiM»k fcioanU* -ipidM«Miaf 
her poetzy. HoMnr tUfy dantkMl fiiOag m^ W 
clothed in poetr^.^of ths hij^ort. order, oontroTOsial 
trinity is not a hg^pj Bnlgect for verse. And ^ttoria, 
on the comparatiTely rare occasions, when she permits 
herself to escape from the consideration of dispnted 
dogma, can make a nearer approach to tme poetry of 
thought and expression. 

In the following sonnet, it is curious to observe bow 
the ezpression of the grand and nmple sentiment of 
perfect trust in the will and intentions of the onmi- 
potent Creator, Which, in the first eight lines, rises into 
something like poetry, becomes flattened and debased 
into the most, prosaic do^prel, as soon as the author, 
recollecting the controversies ra^ng round her on the 
Bubject, bethinks her of the necessity of duly defining 
the theological virtue of " Faith," as being of thai 
sort fit for the production of works. 



"Dehl miadi oggl, SIgnor, nonno tciUaro 
Bag^ •! mio Mr di qpiSh aidanta fada^ 
Ch' opi* (ol per amor, nan par maraeda, 
Ond* ngnalmante iltuo volar gU t mto I 
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Dal dolee fonte tuo peiiBa oh« amaro 

Nasoer non pom, ansi rioere e oreda 

Per baon quant* ode, a per bel qvumio y ede^ 

Per largo il eiel, quand* ei ai moeira Avaro. 
Se ohiedergraala all' omil aenro lioe, 

Queata fede yotrei, che illii8tra» aooende^ 

B paaoe 1' alma aol di lorne y«ro. 
Con quaata in paria il gran talor a' intandf, 

Cha pianta a forma in noi 1* alta radios 

Qoalrenda i inM a Ini tntti d*amora." 

Which may be thus rendered : — 

" Grant to my heart Apnra freih ray, Lord* 

Of tliat bright ardent fidth, whioh makea thy will 
Ita beat-loTed law, and aeeka it to fulfil 
For loTe alone, not looking for reward; — 

That faith, whioh deema no ill oan ooma firom thao. 
But humbly truatii that, rightly underatood 
All that meeia eye or ear la lair and good^ 
And Heaven'a lore oft in prayera refuaed can aee. 

And if thy handmaid might prdSnr a suit, 
I would that fidth poaaeas that firea the hearty 
And feeds the aoul with the true light alone ; 

I moan hereby, that mighfy power in part| 
Whioh planta and atrengthena in na the deep root| 
From whioh all fruits of loTa for him are grown." 

In the following sonnet, which is one of several 
dictated by the same mood of feeling, the more sub- 
jective tone of her thought affords us an autobiogra- 
phical glimpse of her state of mind on religious sub- 
jects. We find, that the new tenets which she had 
imbibed had failed to give her peace of mind. That 
comfortable security, and undoubting satisfied tran- 
quillity, procured for the mass of her orthodox con- 
temporaries, by the due performance of their fasts, 
vigils, penitences, &c., was not attained for Yittoria by 
a creed, which required her, as she here tells us, to 
stifle the suggestions of her reason. 

VOL. L B B 
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^ 8e oon r inni odMil ATMt' lo Tinto 

Md tUtm, i MDtii 6 la ngloiia ummt, 

AQdfil oon altro ipirio alU a lontana 

Dal mondo, 6 dal too onor iako dipinio. 
Bnir aU dalla feda U poiaiar dnio 

Di ipanM^ omai non pih caduoa e Tana, 

Sarebbe ftior di qnaala valla innna 

Da Taraoa Tirtata alwto a apiniow 
Ben bo fffk fSwmo 1' ooobio al miglior flna 

Dai noftro aono ; ma non toIo anooia 

Par lo dcatro aantiarailda a laggiara. 
Vaggio i aagni dal aol, aoorgo 1* aurora; 

Ma par li laori girl alia diyina 

Stania non antro in qualla luoa Tara. 

Englished as follows :-— 

• 

*' Had I witb baaTanly armi 'gainat aalf and aanaa 
And buman raaaon wagad ■uooaaafiil war, 
Tban witb a differant apirit Bearing far 
rd fly tba world's Tain glory and praianoa. 

Tban soaring tbougbt on winga of faitb migbt riaa 
Armad by a bopa no longar vain or ftail 
Far from tba madnasa of tbia aartbly Tsla, 
Lad by trua Tirtna towards ita natiTa skiaa. 

Tbat battar aim it ararin my aigbt, 
Of man's azistanca; but not yat 'tis mlna 
To apaad sura-footad on tba bappy way. 

Signs of tba rising sun and ooming day 
Isaa; butentarnottbaoourtadiTina 
Wboaa boly porUls lead to parfaot ligbt" 

i A touch of similar feeling may be observed also m 

the following sonnet, united with more of poetical 
feeh'ng and expression. Indeed, this sonnet may be 
offered as a specimen of the author's happiest 
efforts . — 

^^Fra galo a nebbia corro a Dio aovanta 
Par fooo aluma, onde i gbiacd disoiolti 
Sieno, a gli ombrosi veil apertl a tolti 
Dolls divina luca a fiamma ardenta. 
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B M tnddk ed otouim d anoor la mentor 

Pur ton tutti i peniM al oiel liyolti; 

B par ohd dentro in gran silensio asoolti 

Un anon, ohe sol nell' anima ai aente ; 
B dice ; Non tamer, oh^ yenne al mondo 

Geaii d' etemo ban largo ampio mare. 

Per &r leggiero ogni grayoao pondok 
Sempre aon 1' onde ana piii doled a ehiara 

A ohi oon nmil baroa in quel gran fondo 

Deir alto ana bonUai laaeia andare." 

If the reader, who is able to form a judgment 6f the 
poetioal merit of this sonnet only from the subjoined 
translation, should fail to find in it anything to justify 
the* opinion that has been expressed of it, he is'en* 
treated to believe that the fault is that of the translator, 
who can promise only that'th^ sense has been fiedthfully 
rendered:— '■*-' ''■ •" 

^'Ofttimea to Gk>d throngh froat and dond I go 
For light'and warmth to break my ioy chain. 
And pieroe and rend my Teila of donbt in twain 
With hia diyineat loYe^ and radiant glow. 

And if my aoul ait oold and dark below 
Tet all her longinga fixed on heaven remain; 
And aeema ahe 'mid deep ailenee to a atrain 
To liaten, which the aonl alone can know, — 

Saying, Fear nought t for Jeana came on earth, — 
JeauB of endleaa joya the wide deep aea, 
To eaae each heary load of mortal birth. 

Hia watera ever deareat, aweeteat be ^ 

To him, who in a lonely bark drifta forth. 
On hia great deepa of goodneaa tnutlblly." 

It will probably be admitted,' that the foregoing . 
extracts from Yittoria Colonna's poetry, if they do not 
suffice to give the outline of the entire fabric of her 
religious faith, yet abundantly prove, that she must be 
classed among the Protestant and reforming party of 
her age and country, rather than among the orthodox 
Catholics, their opponents. The passages quoted all 
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bear, more (V 1ms Hxtglfy, on a few special points of 
doctrine, m do dbo Am great bulk of her reli^ous 
poems. But titan poinil lire precisely thoae on which 
the reformiiig mowtmmai was based, the cardinal points 
of differenM beiman Ota purtiea. They involve exactly 
those dootriiwi iriuoli Boaw^ «i iBtttan TTTmfiitiTM 
and reflection, li^i^ffcniiid to ba fctallj inoon^iltbb 
vithhersyiteixL Firf flw dnmhiMit pBrty itTtitiww 
assuredly wiaer iailnir gBaawtion thya ludnMHwn 
of light, ■■ tiia good Ooidaiiiii, iriio ;ditfBBaed &( • 
purified F$iftMj vai poMdUa, : and Unt Banc ari^ 
Btdll be Borne. afiM ha anad had ba« Am nodiiei. 
CaraSa and OhiaUafli, Popea Fwd 17. and fbH T, ni 
their inqointon knew Teiy oUadybattar. I' .-■ 

It is, of coarse, natural enou^ that Hie pointa of 
doctrine then new and disputed, the points respecting 
which the poetess diflered from the m^ority of the 
world erotmd her, and which must have been the 
subject of her special meditation, should occapy also 
the most prominent position in her writings. Yet it ia 
remarkable, that in so large a mass of poetry on excla- 
sively relig^uB themes, there should be found hardly 
a thought or sentiment on topics of practioal morality. 
The title of " Rime $aere e moroH," prefixed by 
Viscoqll^ to this portion of Yittoria's writings, ia 
wholly a misnomer. If these sonnets famish the ma- 
terials for forming a tolerably accurate notion of her 
scheme of theology, our estimate of her views of mora- 
lity must be sought elsewhere. 

There is every reason to feel satisfied, both from 
such records as we have of her life, and from the 
perfectiy agreeing testimony of her contemporaries, 
that the tenour of her own life and conduct was not 
only blameless, but marked by the oonsistent exercise 
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of many noble virtues. But, much a? we hear from 
the lamentations of preachers of the habitual tendency 
of human conduct to fall short of human professions, the 
opposite phenomena exhibited by men^ whose intuitive 
moral sense is superior to the teaching derivable from 
their creed, is perhaps quite as common. That band 
of eminent men, who were especially known as the 
maintainers and defenders of the peculiar tenets held 
by Yittoria, were unquestionably in all. respects the 
best and noblest of their age and country. Yet their 
creed was assuredly an immoral one. And in the rare 
passages of our poetess's writings, in which a glimpse 
of moral theory can be discerned, the low and unen- 
lightened nature ef it is such, as to prove, that the 
heaven-taught heart reached purer heights than the 
creed-taught intelligence could attain. 

What could be worse, for instance, than the morality 
of the following conclusion of a sonnet, in which she 
has been lamenting the blindness of those who sacrifice 
eternal bliss for the sake of worldly pleasures. 

She writes : — 

" Poiehi '1 mid p«r nataim non gli umoia, 
B del ben per ngion piaoer non huinOf 
Abbian tlmen di Dio ginsto timora." 

In English: — A- 

" Smce evil by its oAture peine them not. 
Nor good for its own proper sake delighta, 
Let them at least have righteom fear of God." 

She appears incapable of understanding, that no fear 
of God could in any wise avail to improve or profit 
him, who has no aversion from evil, and no love for 
good. She does not perceive, that to inculcate so god- 
less a fear of God, is to make the Creator a mere bug- «7 
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bear for police purpoBea ; and tlint a theory of Deity 
conBtroctad on this basis would become a degrading 
demonolatry I 

''nttoria Colonna has Btirvived in men's memory as a 
poetess. But she is far more interesting to the histo- 
rical stadent, who would obtain a full understanding of 
that wonderfid sixteenth century, as a Protestant. Her 
highly gifted and richly cultivated intelligence, her 
great social position, and above all, her close intimacy 
with the eminent men who strove to set on foot an 
Italian reformation which should not be incompatible 
with the Papacy, make tlie illustration of her religious 
opinions a matter of no slight lustorical interest. And 
the bulk of the citations irom her works has accord- 
ingly been seleoted with Hiis view. But it is Mr .to 
her reputation to giye one sonnet at least, ohosen foi 
no other reason than its merit, ' 

The following, written apporenfly on the anmTenaiy 
of our Saviour's crudflxion, is certainly one of the 
best, if not the beat in the collection : 

" QU ugall oleUi •! (ru bra* InOnito 

BniDtn oggi MShr pwiaw motl^ 

Aoda palla oalot* ampliM oofts 

ITon •!• pid il (er*o, eh* 11 rignor, bn^UIo. 
Flange 1' antiok nudra 11 goto udllO 
ttr Ch' ft' figll nioi dd dal chiuM U potU; 

S aba diw nuD plagito or riaoo Moite 

Dk ridnriM al oannnlii p«r Isl imutlto, 
AMOnd* 11 wl la iDK Ailgmto eUonui ; 

SpMMiull tMtt tItIj ■proD^lmuitl; 

Ti«n» 1> ten « '1 oial ; torbasd 1' m<|m; 
Fuii|os gll »plrti, al nMtra mat tl pront^ 

Dalla oateie lor P agglnnU mid^ 

L' norao'nmi pUng*, •pnrtdangandonaaqna I" ■ 



Of which the following is an inadequate hnt tolerably 
faithful translation ; 
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'* The angels to dtemil bliM preferred, 
Long on ihii day a painful death to die, 
Laet in the heavenly mansiona of the aky 
The aerrant be more fkyoured than his Lord. 

Man's aneient mother weepa the deed, thia day 
That shut the gates of heayen against her raoe^ 
Weepa the two pierokl hands, whose work of grace, 

Refinda the path, from which ahe made man stray. 

The son his eYer-bnming ray doth Tsil ; 
Earth and aky tremble ; ocean qoakea amain. 
And mountains gape,, and living rocka are torn. 

The flendsy on watch for human eril, wail 
The added weight of their restraining chain. 
Man only weepa not; yet was weeping bom." 

• 

As the previous extracts from the works of "^ttoria 
have been, as has been stated, selected principally with 
a view to prove her Protestantism, it is fair to observe, 
that there are several sonnets addressed to the "Virgin 
Mary, and some to various Saints, from which (though 
they are wholly free from any allusion to the grosser 
superstitions that Home ' encourages her faithful disci- 
ples to connect with these personages), it is yet dear 
that the writer believed in the value of saintly interces* 
sion at the throne of grace. It is also worth remark- 
ing, that she nowhere betrays the smallest consciousness 
that she is differing in opinion from the recognised 
tenets of the Church, unless it be found, as was before 
suggested, in an occasional obscurity of phiase, which 
seems open to the suspicion of having been intentional. 
The great majority of these poems, however, were in all 
probability composed before the Church had entered 
on her new career of persecution. And as regards the 
ever-reccurring leading point of justification by grace,'* 
it was impossible to say exactly how far it was orthodo± 
to go in the statement of this tenet, until Borne had 
finally decided her doctrine by the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. 
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One other temark, which will hardly fail to suggest 1 
itself to the modem reader of Vittoria's poetry, may be i 
added respeeting fltoM onea odalmtad and a n tt M iM- 
tioally receimd makm. Tbrne it not to ba dJaeorarad 
throughout the irbtAb of fliam ona tpiA of Italian^ or 
patriotic feeling. The abaanM of mf aaoh, mvt, 
nndoobtedly, be ngerdad onfy as k «wnflm«tiop ct fiie 
fact asserted in a proriona ohqptar, fliai no aantinent 
of the kind ma then known in Ila^. Li that eariier 
portion of her mnks, iriueh ia oeeiqiad ataaoat coudn- 
sively with her hnabaad'a praiaea, H fa hazdlj' poarible 
that the expreuum ot wadh, fMinga ahoold harc fimnd 
no place, had they exiitad in her mind. But H ia n 
carious instanoe <^ the d^ree to iHiich tna flw batter 
intellects of an age are blinded by, and made anbser- 
Tient to, the tone of feeling and habits of thought pre- 
Talent around them, that it never occiub to this pure 
and lofty-minded Vittoria, in celebrating the prowess of 
her hero, to give a thought to the cause for which he 
was drawing the sword. To prevail, to be the stronger, 
"to take great cities," "to rout the foe," appears to 
he all that her beau ideal of heroism required. 

Wrong is done, and the strong-handed doer of it 
admired, the moral sense is blunted by the cowardly 
worship of success, and might takes from right the 
BufErages of the feeble, in the nineteenth as in the 
nxteenth century. Bnt the contemplation of the total 
al>sence from such a mind as that of Vittoria Colonna, 
of all recognition of a right and a wrong in such mat- 
ters, furnishes highly instructive evidence of the reali^ 
of the moral progress mankind has achieved. 
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lUium io Borne.— Her greal repataiioiL^^-FriendBhip with HiohMl 
Angelo.— Medal of ihii period-^Remorel io Orrieto.— Ykit from 
Luoa ContileL— Her detennination not. to quit the C31rarbh.— 
Francesoo d' Okndfti^ — ^Hk record of oonvenetlone with Yittorift. 
— ^Vittoria at Yiterbo.— Influenoe of Cardinal Pole on her mind.— 
Laat return to BomeL— Her deatli. ' t ' 

YiTTORiA arrived in Borne from Ferrara in all pro* 
bability about the end of the year 1537. She was 
now in the zenith of her reputation. The learned and 
elegant Bembo * writes of her, that he considered her 
poetical judgment as sound and authoritative as that of 
the greatest masters of the art of song. Guidiccipni, the 
poetical Bishop of Fossombrone, and one of PauliUI/B 
ablest diplomatists, declares t that the ancient * glorj 
of Tuscany had altogether passed into Latium in* her 
person ; and sends her sonnets of his own^^with 
earnest entreaties that she will point out the faults of 
them. Veronica Gambara, herself a poetess, of merit 
perhaps not inferior to that of Yittoria, professed herself 
her most ardent admirer, and engaged Binaldo Corso 
to write the commentary on* her poems, which he 
executed as we have seen. Bernardo Tasso made her 
the subject of several of his poems. Giovio dedicated 
to her his life of Pescara, and Cardinal Pompeo 
Colonna his book on '* The Praises of Women ; ' ■ and 

* Bembo. Opers. Yol. ill. p. 65. 
t Opere, ed. Yen., p. 164. 
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Contariiii paid httf flw fiur nuara remoi'kable compli- 
ment of dediiMtting to har hU wnk " On Free Will." 

Paul IILwu, u Uonitori ■■;■, * by no means well J 
disposed towixdi die Ookniui&ailj. Trtintbida m 
liave liad ^"f*"*"'«f wiUi the han^^i^ end mtcn oU 
Famese. For both Bembo, end Fr^oto, Ota BUbop 
of KapIeB, have tahea ooeauon to eeknoiriadge tiiat 
tbej owed their promotion to flie pnrpk in |pMt 
measure to her. 

But the moli noteworthj «nnt ef tUi period of 
^Yittoria'a lifs, vaB the oammeneement of her ee^Bein* 
tance with ^^Tifl^—l Angelo BumenotL'f That |pMt ' 
man waa then in hii 83rd year, iriula the poatew «•■ 
in her 47th. The aoquaintanMehip grew n^ndly Into 
n dose and durable friendship, which lasted doring 
the remainder of Vittoria's life. It was a friendship 
eminently honourable to both of them. Michael 
Angelo was a man whose influence on his age waa felt 
and aoknowledged, while he - was yet living and 
exerdkiikg it, to a degree rarely obserrable even in the 
' ease df the greatest minds, He had, at the time in 
qoesttot^ already reanhed the zenith' of hia fame, 
althtiligh he lived to witness and enjoy it for another 
quarter of a century. He waa a man formed by. 
nature, and already habituated by the social poution 
his contemporaries had accorded to him, to mould 
men — not to be moulded by them — not a smooth or 
pliable man; rugged rather, self-relying, self-eoncen- 
trated, and, though full of kindness for those who 
needed kindnesa, ahnost a stem man; no courtier, 
though accustomed to the society of courts ; and apt 
to consider courtier-like courtesies and habitudes as 
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impertinent impediments to the requirements of his 
high calling, to he repressed ratlier than condescended 
to. Yet the strong and kingly nature of this high- 
Bouled old man was moulded into new form hy contact 
with that of the comparatively youthful poetess. 

The religious portion of the great artist's nature 
had scarcely shaped out for itself any more defined 
and substantial form of expression than a worship of 
the beautiful iu spirit as well as in matter. By Yittoria 
he was made a devout Christiaii. The change is 
strongly marked in his poetry ; and in several passage^ 
of the poems, four or five in number, addressed to her, 
he attributes it entirely to her influence.* 

Some silly stuff has been written by very silly 
writers, by way of imparting the " interesting" cha- 
racter of a belle passion, more or less platonic, to 
this friendship between the sexagenarian artist and 
the immaculate Colonna. No argument is necessary 
to indicate the utter absurdity of an ide^V/hiclij 
implies a thorough ignorance of the persons 1^ 
tion, of the circumstances of their fiiendshipMl 
bU that remains on record of what passedV 
them. Mr. Harford, whose " Life of Michael / 
has been already quoted, was permitted, he says, to 
hear read the letters from Vittoria to her friend, which 
are preserved in that collection of papers and memo- 
rials of the great artist, which forms the most treasured 
possession of his descendants ; t and he gives the 
following account of them : I 

"They are five in number; and there is a sixtli, 
addressed by her to a Mend, which relates to Michael 
Angelo. Two of these letters refer in very grateful 

* SmHuford'aHiobulAogflla, vol ii. p. 14S, tlte^ 

t lfot« 4. ; Harrord'i Uich*«l Angelo, vol. iL p. 15B. 
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terms to the fine drawings he had been making for her, 
and to which she alludes with admiration. Another 
glances with d«ep interait it tlM dsroot wU BMB to o( 
a sonnet, whieh it ttppam ha lud MBt £pr JwrpamML 
. . . '. Anoflnff jhHm lifiw in riwfal t^ip"? ^^*f^ Ul 
datjes BB anliitut <rf Bt. Fvtar'ii ud har own to die 
youthful inmatM ot Um ooimnt ot Bt Oitharfne tA 
Yiterbo, admit not of thair fteqpientty oiohMt^ng 
letters. ThiB mnit liaTS bean written Jwt a jmr 
before her death, wlush oaaazred in 1647. Viffhari 
Angalo became architoot of Bt Feter'a in 1M6. Theaa 
letters are written with tlM moat po&et aaie, in a flna, 
strong band; but these ia not a ayllaUe inasy of 
them approaohii^ to tendoneaa." ',. . 

The period of Vittoria's stay in Rome on this ooea- 
sion must have been a pleasant one. The acknow- 
ledged leader of the best and moat intellectual society 
in that city ; Borronnded by a company of gifted and 
bif^-minded men, bound to her and to each other by 
that m^t intimate and ennobling of all ties, the 
icommW profession of a higher, nobler, purer theory 
oftliibi^han that which prertuled around them, and a 
ftomtdCT' membership of what might almost be called 
a select church within a church, whose printuples and 
teaching its disciples hoped to see rapidly spreading 
and beneficially triumphant ; dividing her time between 
her religions duties, her literary- oooupationB, and con- 
versation with well-loved and well-understood friends ; 
— Vittoria can hardly have . been ; still tormented by 
temptations to conunit suicide. Yet in a medal struck 
in her honour at this period of her life, the last of the 
series engraved for "N^aconti's edition of her works, the 
reverse represents a phoenix on her funeral pile gazing 
on tlie aun, while the flames are rising around her. 
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The obverse has a bust of the poetess, showing the 
features a good deal changed in the course of the six 
or seven years which had elapsed since the execution 
of that silly Fyramus and Thisbe medal mentioned in 
a previous chapter, though still regular and well 
formed. The tendency to fatness and to a comfortable- 
looking double chin is considerably increased. She 
wears a singularly unbecoming head-dress of plaited 
linen, sitting cloi^e to and covering the entire head, 
with long pendants at 'the 'sides fidling over the 
shoulders. '• i • i • 

These pleasant Roman days were, however, destined 
to be of brief duration.^ < They were cut short, strange 
as the statement may seem, by the imposition of an 
increased tax upon salt. For when Paul III. resorted, 
in 1689, to that always odious and cruel means of 
pillaging his people, Ascanio Colonna maintained that, 
by virtue of some ancient privilege, the new tax could 
not be levied on his estates* The pontifical tax- 
gatherers imprisoned certain of his vassals for refusing 
to pay ; whereupon Ascanio assembled his retainers, 
made a raid into the Campagna, and drove off a large 
number of cattle.* The Pope lost no time in gathering 
an army of ten thousand men, and **war was declared" 
between the sovereign and the Colonna. The varying 
fortunes of this '* war '* have been narrated in detail by 
more than one historian.t Much mischief was done, 
and a great deal of misery occasioned by both the con- 
tending parties. But at length the forces of the 
Sovereign got the better of those of his vassal, and the 
principid fortresses of the Colonna were taken, and 
their fortifications ordered to be razed. 

* Coppi. Mem. Col., p. 806. 

t Espeoially Adriani, Storia di laoi tempi 
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It was in consequence of tliese misfortanes, Rod of 
tliat remaikable " solidorit; " which, as has been before 
obserred, muted in those days the members of a family 
in their fortunes and reverses, that Vittoria quitted 
Borne, probably towards the end of 1540, and retired 
to Orrieto. But the loss of tlieir brightest ornament 
was s misfortune which the higher circles of Roman 
socie^ could not submit to patiently. Many of the 
most influential personages at Paul Ill.'a court visited 
tbe celebrated exile at Orvieto, and succeeded ere long 
in obtuning her return to Home after a very short 
absence.* And we aeoordiii^y And her igunlndM'. 
eternal cily in the Angnst of lUl, 

There is ■ letter written bj Lnea Contale,t At 
Sienese liistorion, dnunatiat and poet, in which he 
speaks of a nsit he had paid to Vittoria in Rome in 
that month. She asked him, he writes, for news of Fra 
Bernardino (Ochino), and on his replying that he had 
left behind him at Milan the highest reputation for 
virtue and holiness, she answered, " Qod grant that he 
so persevere ! " 

On this passage of Luca Gontile's letter, '^^sconti 
and others have bnilt a long ai^mnent in proof of 
Yittoria's orthodoxy. It is quite clear, they say, that 
she already suspected and lamented Oohino's progress 
towards heresy, and thoa indicates her own aversion to 
aught that might lead to separation from the church of 
Rome. It would be difficult, however, to show that 
the simple phrase in qnestion had necessarily any such 
meanii^. But any dispute on this point is altogether 
nngatoiy ; for it may be at once admitted that Vittoria 
did not quit, and in all probability would not under 

* TiMontl, p. qxxtIL 

t CoDUIe, L«tt«i«, p. 10; TanlM, IS84. 
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any circumstances have quitted, the communion of 
the Church. And if this is all that her Romanist 
biographers wish to maintain, they unquestionably are 
correct in their statements. She acted in this respect 
in conformity with the conduct of the majority of 
those eminent men whose disciple and Mend she was 
during so many years. And the final extinction of 
the reformatory movement in Italy was in great 
measure due precisely to the fact that conformity to 
Bome was dearer to most Italian minds than the inde- 
pendent assertion of their own opinions* It may be 
freely granted that there is every reason to suppose 
that it would have been so to Yittoria, had she not 
been so fortunate as to die before her peculiar tenets 
were so definitively condemned as to make it necessary 
for her to choose between abandoning them or aban- 
doning Bome. But surely all the interest which 
belongs to the question of her religious opinions con- 
sists in the fact that she, like the majority of the best 
minds of her country and age, assuredly held doctrines 
which Bome discovered and declared to be incompatible 
with her creed. 

A more agreeable record of Yittoria's presence in 
Bome at this time, and an interesting glimpse of the 
manner in which many of her hours were passed, is to be 
found in the papers left by one Francesco d' Olanda,* 
a Portuguese painter, who was then in the eternal city. 
He had been introduced, he tells us, by the kindness of 
Messer Latt^zio Tolemei of Siena to the Marchesa de 
Pescara, and also to* Michael Angelo; and he has 
recorded at length several conversations between these 
and two or three other members of their society in 

^ NoU 5. 
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whiGh he faxA put. Hw oIjmC of Us notes appears 
to hare bean ebid^ to pwiBTTB dw opinions expressed 
hy the great FhnantiiM <» nlJMtt eoukected witli the 
arts. And it mart ba admitted, that the eonmoMiaB 
of the emment panonagM maationed, aa naocdad br 
the FortngiiaaB painter, tpgma. If jndgadbjtiM atmft* 
ard of Binetaentti aantorj notuui, to kar* bam 
wondeifiiUy doll and flat 

The record u a ray ounona ona am in cua f™*** 
of view. It ia intoeadng to maaaata tha diitanea 
between what waa eomlderad flnt-rata eonrenaliaa in 
1540, and iriut mold be tokntad among intaDigant 
people in 1680. Hw good-old*timea adndnn, who 
would have oa beliere fliat the ptrndnoaa etodi&m of 
past generations is distaateful to as, only by reason of 
the tonch-and-go butterfly MTolonsness of the modem 
mind, are in error. The long diBOOurseB whieh charmed a 
sixteenth century aadience, are to na intolerably boring, 
beoBOBC they are filled with platitndeB; — with &otB, 
ittferenoes, and speculations, that is, which have passed 
and repassed through the popular mind, till they bavo 
assumed the appearance of self-evident tratha and fun- 
damental axioms, which it is loss of time to spend 
words on. And time has so wonderfully risen in valne! 
And though there are more than ever men whose dis- 
course might be instructive and profitable to their asso- 
ciates, the universalis of the habit of reading prevents 
conversation from being turned into a lecture. Those 
who have matter worth communicating, can do so more 
effectually and to a larger audience hj means of the 
pen; and those vilUng to be instructed, can make 
themselves masters of the thoughts of others far more 
satisfactorily by the medium of a book. 

But tlie external circumstances of these conversa- 
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tions, noted down for us by Francesco d'Olanda, give 
us an amusing peep into the literary life of the Boman 
world three hundred years ago. 

It was one Sunday afternoon that the Portuguese 
artist went to call on Messer Lattanzio Tolemei, nephew 
of the cardinal of that name. The servants told him, 
that their master was in the church of San Silvestro, 
at Monte Cayallo, in company with the Marchesa di 
Pescara, for the purpose of hearing a lecture on the 
Epistles of St Paul, from a certain Friar Ambrose of 
Siena. . Maestro Francesco lost' no time in following 
]iis Mend thither. And " as soon as ' the reading and 
the interpretations of it were over/' the Marchesa 
turning to the' stranger, and inviting him to sit beside 
her, said ; " If I am not mistaken, Francesco d'Olanda 
would better like to hear* Michael Angelo preach on 
painting, than to listen to Friar Ambrose's lecture." 

Whereupon the painter, "feeling himself piqued,*' 
assures the lady that he can take interest in other mat- 
ters than painting, and that however willingly he would 
listen to Michael Angelo on art, he would prefer to hear 
Friar Ambrose when St. Paul's epistles were^in ques- 
tion. 

" Do not be angry, Messer Francesco," said Signor 
Lattanzio, thereupon. " The Marchesa is far from 
doubting that the man Capable of painting may be 
capable of aught else. We,' in Italy, have too high an 
estimate of art for that. But, perhaps; we should gather 
from the remark of the Signora Marchesa the intention 
of adding to the pleasure you have already had, that of 
hearing Michael Angelo." 

** In that case, said I, her Excellence would do' only 
as is her wont ; — that is, to accord greater favours than 
one would have dared to ask of her." 

VOIh L 
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So Vittaiia imUi to A ipmnt, md bids him go to ihe 
lioose of meluwl Angdo; and toll bim, " tlmt I and 
Messer TiKttonnio an he» in this cool chapel, that the 
chiirch is limt, and my pleaaut, and ask him if he 
will ooms and ipond a part (tf tb« day with us, that we 
may pat it to profit in liia ooi^aay. But do not tell 
him that SVinonm d'Olanda flu Spaniard ii liare.'* 

Then then ia anna Tsry mild idllaj aboot haw 
Michael Angelo ina to be led to apeak of painting;*^ 
it being, it Boenu, vary qneitiiKiabU wbether lia eonld 
be induced to do BQ ; itRd a litUe biofcering feDom 
between Maeatro V^woeaoo and Friar AnibroM, who 
feels convineed fhat IQcbael will not be. got to talk 
before the Portogneaei irhile the latter boasta of hia 
intimacy with the great nan. 

Presently there is a knock at the church door. It 
is Miohael Angelo, who has been met by the servant as 
he was going towards the baths, talking with Orbino, 
his colour-grinder, 

"^ The Marchess rose to receive him, and regained 
standing a good while, before making bin) sit down 
between her and Messer Latta;izio." Then, " with an 
art, which I can neither describe nor imitate, she began 
to talk of Tsrious matters with infinite wit and grace, 
without ever touching the sabjeot of painting, the better 
to make sure of the great painter/' 

" One is sore enough," she says at last, " to be com- 
pletely beaten, as often as one Tentnres to attack 
Michael Angelo on his own gronnd, which is that ot 
wit and raillery. You will see, Messer X>attanzio, that 
to put him down and reduce him to silence, we most 
talk to him of brie&, law- processes, or painting." 

By which subtle and deep-laid plot the great man ia 
set off into a long discoarse on painters and painting. 
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" His Holiness/' said the^Harchesa, after a while, 
** has granted me the favour of authorising me to build 
a new conyent, near this spot, on the slope of Monte 
Cavallo, where there is the ruined portico, from the top 
of which, it is said, that Nero looked on while Borne 
was burning ; so that virtuous women may efface the 
trace of so wicked a man* I do not know, Michael 
Angelo, what form or proportions to give the building, 
or on which side to make the entrance^ Would it not 
be possible to join together some parts of the ancient 
constructions, and make, them available towards the 
new building ? '* 

** Yes," said Michael Angelo ; ** the ruined portico 
might serve for a bell-tower.*' 

This; repartee, says our Portuguese reporter, was 
uttered with so much seriousness and dpiomi, that 
Messer Lattanzio could not forbear from remark- 
mgit. 

From which we are led to infer, that the great 
Michael was understood to have made a joke, ^e 
added, however, more seriously ; " I think, that your 
Excellence may build the proposed convent* without 
difficulty ; and when we go out, we can, if your Excel- 
lence so please, have a look at the spot, and suggest 
to you some ideas." 

Then, after a complimentary speech from Yittoria, in 
which she declares that the public, who know Michael 
Angelo*s works only without being acquainted with his 
character, are ignorant of the best part of him, the 
lecture, to which all this is introductory begins. And 
when the company part at its close, an appointment is 
made to n^eet again another Sunday in the same 
church. 

A painter in search of an unhackneyed subject might 

s 
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easily choose a worse on^tfaan tlmt suggested by this ■ 
notable group, making the cool and quiet church their 
Sonday afternoon draving-room. 

The few remaining years of Vittoria's life were spent 
between- Rome and Viterbo, an episcopal city some 
thirty miles to the north of it. Id this latter her home 
was in the convent of the nuns of St. Catherine. Her 
society there consisted chiefly of Cardinal Pole, the 
governor of Viterbo, her old friend Marco Antonio 
Flaminio, nnd Arclibiahop Soranzo. 

During these years the rapidly increasing conscious- 
ness on the port of the Church of the danger 
of the doctrines held by the reforming party, was 
speedily making it unsafe to profess those opiuione, | 
which, as we have seen, gave the colour to so large a 
portion of Vittoria's poetry, and which had formed 
her spiritual character. And these friends, in the 
closest intimacy with whom she lived at Viterbo, were 
not the sort of men calculated to support her in any 
dating reliance on the dictates of her own soul, when 
these chanced to he in opposition to the views of the 
Chnroh. Pole appears to have been at Uiis time the 
special director of her conscience. And we know hut 
too well, from the lamentable sequel of liis own career, 
the sort of counsel be would be likely to give her under 
the circumstances. There is an extremely interesting 
letter extant, written by her from Viterbo to the 
Cardinal Cervino, who was afterwards Pope Mar- 
cellus II., which proves clearly enough, to the great 
delight of her orthodox admirers, that let her opinions 
have been what they might, she was ready to " submit" 
them to the censnreship of Borne. We have seen 
how closely her opinions agreed with those which 
dorre Bernardino Ochino to separate himself from the 
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Church, and fly from it43 veng^uice. Yet under Pole's 
tutelage she writes as follows : — 

" Most Illustrious and most Beverend Sir, 

" The more opportunity I have had of ohserr- 
ing the actions of his Eminence the Cardinal of 
England (Pole), the more dear has it seemed to me 
that he is a true and sincere serrant of Qod* When- 
ever^ therefore, he charitably condescends to give me 
his opinion on any pointy I conceiye myself safe from 
error in following his adyicci And he told me that, in 
his opinion, I ought, in case any letter or other matter 
should reach me from Fra Bernardino, to send the 
same to your most Ileyerend Lordship, and return no 
answer, unless I should be directed to do so. I send 
you therefore the enclosed, which I haye this day 
received, together with the little book attached. The 
whole was in a packet, which came to the post here by 
a courier from Bologna, without any other writing 
inside. And I have thought it best not to make use 
of any other means of sending it, than by a serrant 
of my own." • • • * 

She adds in a postscript : 

" It grieves me much that the more he tries to excuse 
himself the more he accuses himself; and the more 
he thinks to save others from shipwreck, the more he 
exposes himself to the flood, being himself out of the 
ark which saves and secures." * 

Poor pchino little thought probably that his letter 
to his former admiringand) fervent.. disoij>le,^ would be 
passed on with,^ sujQhi a: rjexAark Ito the; handsttof his 
enemies! * He [.ought/ howeyeiTi toi have, been aware 
that princesseai w$lj;ofurAinal8,^^whAtever.^8peculationa 

* Yiioonti, p. oxzzi. PrintadalM bj Tinbotehi, toL 7. 
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they may ham xhdnlgtd^tin, do not etiQy baeomo 
heretics. * 

She returned onoe morefroiii'ViteAo to Boma towavda 
the end of the yaar lffi4, and took up her 



in the conTent of Banadiotinaa of St Anna. DThila 
there she eomposed tha latin prayer, printed in tha 
note,* which has been mneh admiredt and which, tbon^ 
not so Ciceronian in ita dietion aa Bambo mif^t ha?a 
written, will bear compariaon with similar oompositiona 
by many more cdabratad parsmia. Several of tha 
latest of her poema ware alao written at thia time. 
But her health began to ML so rapidly aa to gjiTa great 
uneasiness to her friends. Sereral lettara are extant 
from Tolomei to her phyaieian, anxionaly inqniiing 
after her health, urg^g him to neglect no resources 
of his art, and biddmg hinir remember that ** the lives 
of many, who continually receive from her their food — 
some that of the body, and others that of the mind — 
are bound up in hers/'t The celebrated physician 
and poet Fracastoro, was written to in Verona. In 
his reply, after suggesting medical remedies, he 
says, " Would that a physician for her mind could be 
found! Otherwise the fairest light in this world 
will, from causes by no means clear (a nan so che 
Btrano modo) be extinguished and taken from our 

eye8."t 

The medical opinion of Fracastoro,* writing from a 
distance, may not be of much value. But it is certain 
that many circumstances combined to render these 
declining years of Yittoria's life unhappy. The for- 
tunes of her family were under a cloud; and it is 
probable that she was as much grieved by her brother's 

* Note 0. . t Lettere d«l TolomeL Yene^, 1578. 

t YiBoonti, p. QzzxiT. 
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conduct, as by the cons^qtiences of it. llie death 
al60 of the Mai'chesfin del Vasto, in the floi^er of his 
age, about this time, was a severe blow to h^. Eyfer 
since those happy early days in lochia, when shd had 
been to him, as she said, morally aiid intellectually a 
mother, the closest ties of affection had united them ; 
and his loss was to Vittoria like that of a son. Then 
again, though she had perfectly made up her mind as 
to the line of conduct it behoyed her to take in regard 
to any difficulties of religious opinion, yet it cannot be 
doubted that the necessity of separating herself from 
so many whom she had loved and venerated, deserting 
them, as it were, in their falling fortunes, must have 
been acutely painful to her. Possibly also conscience 
was not wholly at rest with her on this matter. It 
may be that the still voic%pf inward conviction would 
sometimes make obstinate murmur against blindfold 
submission to a priesthood, who ought not, according 
to the once expressed opinion of the poetess, to come 
between the creature and his creator. 

As she became gradually worse and weaker, she was 
removed from the convent of St Anne, to the neigh- 
bouring house of Qiuliano Cesarini, the husband of 
Giulia Colonna, the only one of her kindred then left 
in Home. And there she breathed her last towards 
the end of February, 1547, in the 57th year of her age. 

In her last hours she was visited by her faithful 
and devotedly attached friend Michael Angelo, who 
watched the departure of the spirit from her frame ; 
and who declared,* years afterwards, that he had never 
ceased to regret that in that solenm moment he had 
not ventured to press his lips for the first and last 
time, to the marble forehead of the dead* 

• CondiTL Yita. 
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She had dineted that her funeral slionld he in all 
respects like Hut of one o£ the^stara of the convent 
in which aht Iftst resided. And so completely were 
her beheBts attended to, that no memorial of any kind 
remaina to'tdl the ^aee *d lur 
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OBIGINAL TEXT OF OATHEBINB'S LETTER 
TO THE EINQ OF FSANOB. 
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Caiisumo padre in CriBto doloe JesilL ' lo Catarina, aohiaya de^ 
senri di JeaiH CriBto, Boriyo a Toi nel presioao aangue too, oon ded- 
derio di yedere in voi uno yero e perfettiasiino lame, aooid ohe 
oognoBoiate le yeriti di quello che y* ^ neoessario per la yostra 
salute. Senza questo lame andaremmo in tenebre, la qaal tenebre 
non laaoia disoemere qaello che ci ^ nociyo all' anima e al corpo, 
e qaello ohe oi d atile ; e per qaesto gaasta il gasto dell' anima, 
ohe le ooee baone le fanno parer oattiye e le oattiye baone, oiod il 
yizio ; e qaello ooee ohe oi oondaoono a peooato, oi pajono baone e 
diletteyoli ; e le yirtilk e qaello ohe ci indaoe alia yirti!^ oi pigono 
amare e di grande malageyolezza : ma ohi ha lame oognoooe bene 
la yeriti: e perd ama la yirtii, e IHo, ohe d la oagione di ogni 
yitiikf ed odia il yizio e la propria aenzaalitAi ohe d cagbne d' ogni 
yisio. Chi oi toUe qnesto yero e doloe lame ?;< L'amor proprio 
ohe V uomo ha a id medetimo, il qoale d una nuyola dha oflbaoa 
V ooohio dell' intelletto e rioopre la papilla del lame della aan- 
tiflBima fede; e per6 ya oome cieoo'ed ignorante segnitando la 
fragiliti' ana, tatto passionato senza lame di- ragione, si oome 
animale che, perchd non ha . ragione, si laasa goidare al proprio 
sentimento. Ghrande mizeria d dell* aomo, il qaale Dio' ha 'oreato 
all' imagine e zimilitadine sna, ohe egli ydiintariamente per*aoo 
difetto ei hod peggio che animale brato, oome ingrato ed igno- 
rante non oognosoe, nd rioognoioe U benefiig da Dio, ma ritnboia- 
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mU a li meiUhm. "D^ wmm proprio prooede o^ mile. Undo 
v«igi»o la ia^fim/Uit • Mli ^ altri difetti ? doU' unora proprio. 
Sgli eonnutto tagiMlUK «ita Dio, oontra »i a oootn a1 pn»- 
■iino •!», « eoaln k matt (Skimm. ContM Bio U o 
noanDda^oriKcUa al ■■■■ *no come egli i obbUgmto; 
nonwndeodioatiTliilBMli dilAKai imiii iilll iliHj ■§ 
«1 pRMdao k kabokufti • w «gll 4 ri(HM sm gft Haw 
Sfautiiu, p«U BM k fc ■• aai MMMi* II ikMM Mk aHtan 
opwpn>pitoiMikM««MM. ndkOhtenafarilk*- 
diuuU • Boa k nrrkH^ »» tMlbaMMirtt k frngriki A 
tatta I oagioM F MHT fnpUm, Am ««i & kM» MgMMBB k . 
y«riU, pmU » ftinto M kM. <Uli^<»iHi. H I > 
e tatto dt il TadiMM • imkM k arf ■iJiilil, dM ^fil 
i ood. 

Hon Tomi, wiiIwIbu pi^ A* fUHta smk ri kUHM S ' 
Inme; nu tosUo ^ la T«l rib fMl Imm ^ vl karfa MgBMMn 
e diMernoM k Vatlli. PbrbI ittoaia (&• lo lataode, du oomI^ 
idftU ft luHrri goidan il eonaiglio do* tonabiul, a to! Mpota, aha 
•e 1' ono oieoD gnida 1' Altro, aulHclDe oaggiono nalla toaaa. Cod 
diToni a voi, ae vol non d poneta dtio ramtdio du qnollo dw io 
■sub), Honno gnutdo anuninudono oho noma eattolloo dw To^ii 
temoTo Dio od oaaor TlrilSf d laid nidara ooma ^aaiiillot a '^^ 
non TBgga ooma metU »i « dtnti in taata nlaa, quanta i dl 
oontamioan il Inma -dallft iantiiaima fado par ootuiriio a datto di 
ooloro die noi Todiamo oner membri dd demonlo, aibori eonetti, 
dd qndl d aouo maaifatti I difletti Ion per I'nltiino veleno eh* 
humo wmlaato della eraala : dloendo oha p^ tTrbano TL aoa. 
iia TeramanU papa. ApriU 1' ooohio dell' intdletto, • lignardata 
die oMi mantoDo aopra il oapo Ion, per loio ""^— '■"' d poaaono 
oonfoodan, • Tcggond dagnl di grando inpplido da qodnnqae 
lato ttd d Tdllamo. 8e od d vt^lamo a qoaUi aha aad dloono, 
eke 1' eleiaen per panra della fnria dd pap«uo, «ad boh dieono la 
veiiti, peroeeld prima 1' aTaraav detto em eladona oaiumka ad 
oTdinata d oome foaw eletto md vemn din eommo poDtafloa. 
£id d apaodanno ben di ikre 1a eledone per lo timon die il 
popnlo no d laraaae, ma non ohe per timoro elli non i leg o men 
mitaer Bartolomeo ardToaooTO di Bari, il qnale i oggi papa Utbaao 
VT., e ooii oonfeaao in Terili, e non lo ntego. Ondlo dw ead 
Bluaen per panra, eid fa mitaan di Santo Piatra, apparba 
eridente a aiaaoiino, ma la eledone di papa 0rbano era latta ordi- 
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nftmentd oome detto d. Qnesto an&nnziarono n Yoi e a noi, ed 
agli altii signori del mondo, manifestando per opera quello ohe 
d dioeyano oon paiolef .eiod fkoendoli riyerenzia, adorandolo oome 
Criflto in terra, e ooronandob oon tanta solenniti ; rifaoendo dl 
nnoTo r elezione oon grande oonoordia : a Ini oome eommo pon- 
tifioe ohieaero le grazie, ed naaronle ; e ae non fnase state yero, ohe 
piqpa Urbane f oaae papa^ ma ohe lo ayeoaoro eletto per panra, e 
non earebbero eni degni etemalmente di ootiAifioneP Che le 
oolonne della santa Ghieea potte per dilatare la fedoi per timore 
della morte oorporale yoleeaero dare a lore ed a noi morte etemale F 
MoBtrando oi per padre quello ohe non fold F B non earebbero esd 
ladri| toUendo ed ueando quello^ ohe non poleeeero neare F 8i 
ben ; ae yero fuaae quello ohe ora dioono ohe non d, anoo d yera- 
mente papa Urbane YI., ma oome atolti e matti aooeoaU dal 
proprio amore, hanno mostrata e data a noi queata yeritii e per 
loro tengono la bugia : tanto la oonfeaaarono queata yeriti, quanto la 
Santiti ana indngid a yoler oorreggere i yizi loro : ma oome egli 
oominoid a monderli ed a moatrare, ohe lo aoellerato yiyer loro 
li era apiaoeyole e ohe egli yoleya poneryi il rimedioy anbito 
leyarono il oapo. E oontra ohi V hanno leyato F oontra la aanta 
fede. Fatto hanno peggio ohe oriatiani rinnegati. 

miaeri uomini I Eaai non oognoaoono la loro mina, nd ohi gli 
aequita, ehe ae la oognoaoeeaero, eaai ohiederebbero V adintorio 
diyino ; rioognoeoerebbero le oolpe lorO| e non laiibbero oatinati 
oome dimonia, ohe drittamente pcjono dimo^ji e preao hanno 
V nffido loro. V nffido delle dimonia ^ di pertertire V anime da 
Criato orooifiaaoi aottrarle dalla yia della yeritii e induderle ilia 
bugia e reoarle a ad, ohe d padre delle bngie per pena e per aup* 
plido, dando a loro, quello ohe egli ha per ad* God queati yanno 
aoyyertendo la yeriti, la qud yeriti ead medeaimi d hanno data, e 
riduoendo alia bugia, hanno meaao tntto il mondo in diyidone ; e di 
qud male ohe ead hanno in loro, di quello porgono a noi. Voliamo 
noi ben oonosoere queata yeriti F Or ragguardiamo e oonaideriamo 
la yita e oostumi loro, e ohe adquito ead hanno pure di loro 
medeaimi, ohe aeguitano le yeatigie delle iniquiti, perooohd 1' uno 
dimonio non d oontrario all' altro, anoo a* aooordano ioaieme. £ 
perdonatemi, oariasimo padre: padre yi terr6 in quanto io yi 
yegga amatore della yeritj^ e oonfonditore della bugia : perohd io 
dioo ood, peroohd '1 ddore della dannauone loro e d* dtrui me 
n* d oagione, e V amore oh' io pdrto alia aalute loro. Qneito non 
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dim in dUpngio loM in q«Mto anitat% m« it A 
« dell' araiia eh« Msi huiw Mnfaita p« Wl» II ■ 
onidelti «hi Md BMM t km • iff aaiw ti^fHB* dM par kn 
pariMMma; dalbqoaliUMBVKriiHdwilvigMdiMidalMaw 
giudioe : oha m fnain ttaH aanlnl tkm unmwn tMut* Dfe • b 
Twgogn* dd iBBBdo, M Dto aon TOlwiab !« ■ ■»» ; MjipalMMW 
gli KTMd btto II piigkk •)» a|^ 1*. ammm patato flui^ • tmf^mt 
Titupeiio ftTanUw paiiMtMMnto parttte «d ilitto toand alDt 
morti, oh* hn qnallo cIh hmw btto, dM k >ug|kr TR|agaft • 
duno uoD poooDo TWiM, iha vpaiin icJi oodhl (UDa aiMtnt 
■oiiDutioi ad «ratl«l Motaaiufari dalk Mnte fad*. ' Bi fo Tisgl 
il dumo dall' aniau • dd Mcpo, d aottnaa 'p« V «Mfa |>ifatl 
di Dio pw grasia, a atrponlBaata paivati ddla d%BiU k*» 41 
ngione, ed enl nadaaiiBi lliamw fatto, . SalaiaggnaidaQdiTiBD 
giudiiio, alii al Tad* pwaao a kto, at nca d knso dt q,Mate 
tenebre, paroedi) agni to^ i ptulta a asni btna 4 liMuiflala* 
Duro li taxi a rimldtrarB a Dio, aa tntto lo ifwao vuuu avaaaan. 
Dio 6 aomma fortaun obe fortifloa i debili die d oonfidano a aperano 
in lul. £d £ TeritJL E la yeriU i qnella ooaa die oi delibera. Nd 
Tediamo, dw aolo U veriti da* Mrri di Dio aegnitano a tengmo 
qaesta Teriti di papa Urbano TI., oonfeiaandolo Tenuneota papa, 
ODme egli A ; non troTareta nn lervo di Dio obe teoga il oontnrio, 
che da aerro di Dio ; non dioo di quelli oha pottono dl faore il 
veitiiiMnto della peooTa,'e dantio Bono lapi rapad. E oredeta vd, 
die H quaata non fuaie variU oha Dio Kiataneaaa, die i aetri and 
andaaaaro . in taut* tanebiaF Non il aoaterrebbe. Se ^li il 
•aetiene all' iniqui uomini dd mondo, non aoitieoe a lon>, a peri 
I' ha dato liuna di questa Teriti, penibi non i ipr^iatora da' aanti 
deddeij, anoo na i aooettatoM oome padra benigno a pietoao dia 
gU i. Qneati Tomi cbe Td obiamaata a voi, a fiuri diohiaraie dl 
qneata Teriti, a non Toliata andare d ignorantemante. Non n 
mnova la paiaione propria obe alia aaii paggio a vd aba a peiaona. 
Abbiata oompaauoiie a tanta anime, quanta mettata sella man! 
ddle dimonia. Se non yoleta fare il bene, almeno non fata mala, 
oh' d mala apead volta tona piit aopra odni die'l &, oha aapra 
ooloi a obi tuqIo eaaera fatto ; tauto male n' eaoe, ohe ne pardiamo 
Dio par graiia, oonaainand a ban! temporali, e a^oitaae la morta 
dtgli nomini. DoimS 1 a non par oha nd rediamo lume, oho la 
nuTola dall' amor propio d ba tolto il lume, a non d laaaa Tedeia ; 
p«i qneato aiamo atti a reoeven ogni male iuformadotie oba d 
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fusse data contra la yeriti dagli amatori di loro medeiimi : ma se 
averemo il lame non sari oosi ma oon grande pmdenzia e timore 
santo di Dio, yorrete oognosoere ed inyestigare qnesta yeriti per 
nomini di oonsoienzia e di soielizia. 8e yoi yorrete, in yoi non 
cadri ignoranria, perohd ayete ooeti la fontana della eoienzia, la 
quale temo ohe non perdiate, le yoi terrete qneeti modi, e Bapete 
bene oome ne atari il reame yoetro, le saranno nomini di buona 
coaoienna, che non yogliono eegoitare il piaoere nmano con timore 
eeryile, ma la yeriti ; essi yi dichiareranno e porranno in pace la 
mente e l*anima yoetra. Or non piik cosi, carisaimo padre, recateyi 
la mente al petto, pensate che yoi doyete morire e non eapete 
quando; poneteyi dinanzi all' ocohio dell' intelletto Dio e la 
yeriti tna, e non la paasione nd V amore della patria, che qnanto a 
Dio non doyiamo fare differeniia piik d' nno che d' un altro, 
perchd tutti eiamo esciti dalla sna santa mente, oreati all' imagine 
e similitudine sua, e ricomprati nel presioza sangue dell' onigenito 
Buo Figliuolo. So' certa, che ae ayeretc^ lame yoi il fSurete, e 
non aapetterete il tempo, perehd il tempo non aapetta yoi, ed 
inyitarete loro a tomare alia aanta e yera obbedienria, ma altri- 
menti no. £ pero diaai che io deaideraro di yedere in yoi an yero 
e perfettiaeimo lame, acciocchd col lame oognoadate, amiate e 
temiate la yeriti. SarA allora beata I'anima mia per la aalate 
yoetra, di yederyi eacire di tanto errore. Altro non yi dice. 
Permanete nella aanta e dolce dilezioni di Dio. Perdonatemi, ae 
troppo y* ho grayato di parole. L'amore della yoatra aalate mi 
coatrigne a pii^ toato diryele a booca oon la preaenzia che per 
acritta. Dio yi riempia della ana dolciaaima graria. Jeaii dolcCi 
Jeaik amore. 
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Holtl. 

vUiotd by tU tottMPof Dr HL a Butow i> tfca J U iii b ii m ^ J^y th» 
trdl,1858,tluiiaMroBtete«idftt*fllMMiiM aii aUadMi I0 Igf Dialt 
Ib Uie well-known pMMft nCnmd to, yot m the •rroTt in wbioli I 
ihM«d» it so g«D«nl» ihafc every "Denieeotn pilgrim" doo^ aa tUted in 
Ihe Wit| hurry to viiit the Sieneie fountain, aolely for the aake of that 
one line of the great poet^ I have not thought it neoeaaaiy to alter the 
panage; contenting myaelf with providing againat ftirUier propagation 
of the miatahe by thia note. I have again viaited Bomena in the Oaaen- 
tino, linoe reading Dr. BarloVa eonvineing letter; and have no doubt 
wbttterer, that Adam the ooiner, waa thinking of the well-remembered 
WtHn of the CSaaentino, the aoe^e of hii crimen— a locality with which 
the pM^ Also ^^**i ** ^'^ know, fiuniliar,— and not of the diatant and 
iii)UI««il-rfiii Siena fountain ; which will henceforth be depoaed flmn ita 
Danleeoan honoura by the verdict of all aave Sieneae atndenta of the 
Inf^o. Theae Dr. Barlow muat not expect to ooniince. 



NOTES TO LIFE OF CATBRINA SFORZA« 

1.— Page 100. 

US, frioritia of Buondelmonte. Thia important chronicle^ forming 
% veiy IsiV* ^olio volume, ia the property of Sigoore Pietro Bigaaai, 
of the Aoademia della Cniaoa; a gentleman, whoae accurate 
gstanaive knowledge of Italian history xa aa remarkable aa the 
with which he ia ever ready to put the atorea of hit erudition 
I^MPvioe of aiudents. 



3.— Pigo lOS. 

Ttia dUriit Bte&no InT^Miira, in tiU vtliiKbls chroniols of ths STenls 
which ocourrad kt Rome rrom h.d. 12B4 to a.d. 11S4, the Utt«r ywrs 
of which pariod ue rgoorded with great ■nd mcnt amumng detul, laya 
that the fiftiidi on the occuion of this maniDmbla fcetivBl were gilt I 
He wpeoiKll; notes thkt augar wu laTiahl; <u«d ; a apecial iDdication 
of Koklen eitnvigance. 

In recordiog knother equally mignifieBot featini giYsa b; the Car- 
diiul to LeoQonk, daughter of King Femnta, who puaad through Rams 
on her way northward" to be married to the Dake of Fertani, Infea- 
auratella ua thatthia Fisodacan mendicant tamed CardlDal eaoaad the 
bedchamber of the prinoaaa and thoae of all the ladiea of har court to 
be furaiahed with certain imptemeota of a kind geuerall; deemed more 
uaeful than omnmontal, made of gold t "OhI guarda," orlei the hi»> 
torinn, aa he well miglit, "in quale eoaabiaognaahailadop«rllot««aaro 
doUaChieaal" Btr. Ilak Seript. Tom III. Par*. II. p- 1114. 



B.— Pago 108. 

Soma diacrepaooiea in the account* of theea Inaaaotlona aod the 
datea of them ia the contemponr; hiatoriaoa hare led Burrlel into 
auppoaiog that the Cardinal Riario made two joumaja to llilan, the 
fint in 14T2, and the lecond in 1473, and that on both oocaabna ha 
arriTsd there on the 13th of ^ptamber. The fint joumaj faowe*er 
ia, aa far aa I can find from a careful aiaminatioD of the authoritiea, 
wholly imaginary. The difficulty aeama to hare been, that Coriorepre- 
aenta Oirolamo Riaiio, the propoaed bridegroom, to hare been ioTeated 
with the County of Imola on the 0th of NoTcmber, H7Z. And it ia 
difficult to Buppoie that thia could have been done t>efom all the condi- 
tiona of the marriage were finally arranged, which they eertwaly were 
aot till after the Cardinat'a Journey to Milan. But Corio li a very 
untrustworthy guide aa far aa datea are oonaeruad. Another blunder 
of hia in the very paaaaga, in which he telle of Imola haTing bean 
gino to Qirulamo Riario aa Catharine'* dower, might haiD put Buttiel 
on hia guard. Whsu the marriage waa determined on, he aa;^ the 

Duka "gaT* her Imola for her dower. .... After that — dipoi 

on the SOth of August, Borao ofEata, Harquia of Farrara, died." Now 
that prince died on the STth of May, 1171. 

Hoiatori (ad anu. 1473), quoting Platina aseigna the true date of 
147S to Qirolamo'e in<reatiture of the County of Imola ; but luppoaed 
that that principality waa purchaaed by the Cardinal of the Uaubedi 
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r<unUr for forty IkoMnd Amti, Md ^rm hfUmUlk telft*. 
BntMtotfalipglDlorAaibKTBHTMBBilht eoirfdmi to bt Mr- 

glTlng ImoU M IbalicW* dowwr'aM prnnl fey (WtMtort IM* 
WUlwidTHtuaM^wUalimlimlWbnwhMia fey WOifotltm- 
gmo in hia Ufa of tha Court, ud br ^Bdn* ■■"■iA i* Ui •'•"■f^ 
bathof whoamMoontmpgMrwfHm.' n«*ollH«<lhoMMi«f 
fort; Ihoanod Auals hkii^ bMB pdd by Aa Miriw te iMlitnMM 
t o havB utett &«B A» *M^ OmI tel MOB «M br Aa MiRkfi MBlMl 
tUpulttwl to bt pdd dem br lb* Foffc* 

ItUremkibbU OmI tbo «wo moM maUUU htakrilM of lOkB !■ 
raorat UmM, Torrf and RonW, an bott whollrritet M to Iha MP- 
Tug« of CiUiKtaM, thf n 
tnbjeel, indtbaac 

Count Fi«t«>T«RtdM ki im, li 
plat*. IthubaMi«A«ir4ttotod,«idbMbMiil«i9aU|Ur«to«Ml 
bj hU falloiT oow U ijMW. 

Tha four bnlkj and liaadioBia ito. TohnMi of lb* GmKaa Ghri* 
do' lloamlnl on tba Iliatorj of UlUn war* printed In 1S30 ; and Law 
takao tha rank of a atandard work. 

Bernardino Corio, " Bentleman of UlUn," waa ana of Duka Maria 
QaloEu'* pagM and oliatnbaiUaai and In that part of Ua hiatoi7, 
therafora, nhii^ touehM our tnbjaot, la an ejewituoM of what ha 
rolataa. Shonld any nader hare tha onrio^j to rater to tha finnHrg 
page* of tbU old wrf tor, he muat take oam to look at tha edition printed 
at Padua, in one voL 4to, IMS. That printad at Tanloa in tha aama 
form alMot lialf a oantary oarliw la gnMalj incomplato. For inatania, 
tha whole of tba Intareiting daaoription of tbe Duka'a goryeona aara)- 
cade, from whioh tha test ia taken, ii omitted In Uio Venice edition. 



1.— Page 116. 

Tbe original t*xt of thli Bonun lampoon la given bare fMm Corio, 
that the olaaaieal reader majaee mora ipedBcallj what were tbe vleea 
attributed to tbla pillar of the Ohurab, than an En^iah poge «M) Ten* 
tuN to eatali^a tbem. 

" Omna acelna fiigiat Latia modo prooul aburbe, 
Bt Tirtoa, probitaa, impcret atqne pudor. 

* See alao, la anppeH of tlie tIbw taken in the taxi, " Hliloria dl 
Farlimpopoli, dl Ifattco 'Vaeehiauani." Fortinpopoli, 1SJ7. Faga 140. 
Alao, "Oompandio delU Storia dctia Citii d' Imola; da OiBaappe 
Albcrghatti." Imola, ISIO. Page S48-S. 



J 
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Fur, Moriain, laoo, maohua, pedioa, oyoedas, 
Bt soumt, •i phidieen oedat ab Italia. 
Namque ilia Auaonii pceiis acelerata Senaioa 
Petrus ad iofemaa eat modo raptua aqoaa." 
The original of the eulogiatie epitaph given by Burriel, which haa at 
leaat the merit of breTity, rona thns !-^ 

*' Ante annoa aoiTiMa nooet ; nam ma»ima Tirtna 
Perauaait morti» utoraderit eaae aenem." 



• 6«>-Page 120.- 

A curiooa example of the audaoioua cjnieiam of this Milaneae 
deapot — and, to be just, we moat add, to a great degree, of the time 
in which he lived — ^ia to be found in oertain docum^tita of that period 
printed by Roaaini in the appendioea to his history. The following 
condition, which we must be permitted to leave in ita original latin, 
ia found in a deed of gift to a lady named Lnoia Marliana, wife of 
Ambrogiodei RevertL' It waa duly and formally azeouted before a 
notary public, and then preaerved among the other state papers and 
archives of the Duchy. 

*'Qaamquidem donationem,* it runs i "Yalers tolumus nt supn^ 
dummodo prsadicta Lucia cum marito suo per camalem oopulam ae 
non oomndaceat ttfis noHrA tpmaU lietme(d in 9Ctipiu, neo cum alio 
viro remh«baat| esoeptA personl ntistrA, si forts ottm sA oolrs tliquaado 
libuerii • • • • Speramos tamen.ipsam ita vloturam et sese 
habituram in devotione et hao monitions nostra promsrito ab omnl 
suspieione de concubitu mariti dns HoatrA lioettdA.** 

Bosmini iotimatea that it appeara that these conditions were duly 
observed. Perhaps he means only that we may oondnde them to have 
been ao from the fact that the deed of gift waa not disturbed. It waa 
indeed followed by many othera of the most preposterous prodigality, 
to such an extent that the Lady Lucia Marliaiia. became one of the 
wealthieet individuala in all Lombardy. 

6.- Page 124. 

The particulars of female coatume mentioned in the text are taken 
from a very valuable and curioua chronicle, printed by Muratori in the 
16th vol of hia collection. See Rer, ItaL Scrip. T. 16. p, 50 H seg. It 
ia the Ghronioon Placentinum by Johannes ds Mussis, oitiisn of 
Plaoentia. He is a vehement tamdaior femporu oeH ; and laments the 
degeneracy and inereaaing luxury of his day in the well known tone of 
the moralists of any age. The passage is so onrioos that I am tempted 
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to tnoiUto a ooiMWiiiMi fmlkm i» Hw 
ara not likaly to Mik i^ W%Nil Ir liii 

Mnrmtori. 

<'In tho good old llilMr«9»Mn4»llMirf%*«nn^ 
oftt out of ODO Ml Tht —i of <»wd WMiiwi ■iwrfli •*lrii> 
unknown. Ooo or two oapt §m dfliki^f Mrf«d Ihtt «Mo 
Thoflo who foppod tl aifbl Uglkliid Hw MIt wlA iMtai Md la IIm 
hindof abojoTMrvnl; Imt indbi of IdMr ir of WHC vtM M* la 
nao. Thomanwoio oloiks of aUa^orof wool^irof iMMfi* Wi 
at thoir marrkgo wofo tnnki of iMOip. OoitMiiiMllMBtbo 
both for man and wontB. Of foldirillfiar ttttb or^ 
inthedreoir TlMrt wm ao Insavy Ib tMd. Mm of tko poopit «■* 
fk«ah maat thiioo irwiak. TWi iMP dlMMT Hi^ Oil iMito tad 
produoa, whioh had baan boHad uMi tho noat; and aMda Aafer 
of tho meat put hf Ibr thai pwpoMk Hm wao of wfao In tho 
waa not general Xaa doamad ♦hwiialfiB Mk vilii o «bmI1 
of money. Small wwa tho oaUaci In tiMaa daf» ; and tfM kfdiii ao 
bigger. Women were oontant to marrj witti a anall dowar« baeanaa 
their mode of life waa esoeaaiTely frugal Yiigina before their marriage 
were content with a hempen tunio^ whioh was called a ' aotana,* (the 
modem Italian word for a pettiooat) and a linen* garment ealled a 
' aoooa.' Virgina wore no ooatly head-drenea. Hatrona bonnd thoir 
templea, oheeka, and chin with broad flUeta. • • • • Now the old 
ooatoma are auperaeded by many indeoorooa vaagea. Bnt eepeoially 
for the deatniotion of aoula haa paraimony boon ohanged for luxury. 
CSlothea are aeen of ezquiaite material and woikmanahip^ and orna- 
mented to exoeaa. Wo haTO ailvor and gold and pearla in onnning 
deyioea ; fHogea of wonderftU braadtiii lininga of ailk Taried with 
foreign and coatly akina. Indtementa to gluttony are not wanting. 
Foreign wihea are drunk. Drinking ia almoat uniToraal Somptooua 
dishea are publidy used. Cooka are held in high honour. Brory 
Bort of proToeatiTe to gluttony and greed ia in requeat. And aTaiioe 
ia called into play for the purpose of aupplying the meana for all thia. 
Hence come uaury, frauds^ rapadouaneaa, robbery, exilea» domaatio 
broila, unlawful profits^ oppreaaion of the innooent^ the extermination 
of familiea, and banishment of the rich. We aay ' our Qod ia our 
belly.' We return to the pompa whioh wo have renounced in our 
baptism, and are deaertera firom Qod to the doYil And were it not 
that the clergy edify ua by their pui^ examplea, there would aoon be 
no limit to our luxury and ambition. • * * • Our ladtea wear long 

* The worda in the original are "paladamentom** and ^'aooeam** on 
neither of which doea Duoaoge throw any aatia&otory light. 
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nsd l&rgfl robes of crimson sitk vettel, or of olotb of silk, brootdsd 
oith gold, or of clotb of gold, or of simplci cloth of (ilk, of cloth of 
soirlet or crinmoa wool, or other costl; cloths.^ Aad thna clothi of 
purple itutr. or of *elie(. or of cloth of gold or brocftde ooit for a 
inmtls or gown from SG up to 40 golden florins or duota. * * * ■ 
Aod oD Borne of thus dreue* thsre ire lug* uid deep friogea of gold 
around the collar, whlah sucirclei the throit, for til the world Uka 
the spikad collar round tbs Deck of a dog. Oa others there are pat 
froin thrss to fire ounces of pearls, worth tea goldsn florins an ounos. 
And they wear small hoods with largs golden fringes, or with rows of 
pearls around the (uiidboods. And the j go girt about the waist with 
handsome girdles of gilt silTcr, or of pearU, worth about 25 golden 
florins ths girdle. Sometimes no girdle is worn. And sTsr; lad; has 
trinkets of gold uid precious stones to. the Tslue of from 30 to 60 
gold«n florins. 

"Soms,howsTsr, of these dresses are deoorous, bec*use tbej do not 
expose the bosom. But thej bi<ra other indecent dresses, wblcb are 
called Ctpriana; these lira made extremely large towards the feet, and 
aloM*Btting from the waist upwards, with long and Urge slaeres, like 
those described above. Thej are of simitar coat also, and are adomsd 
with jewels of equal Talue. And thsy are ornamented in front, fram 
the neck to ths feet, with bossoi of ailTer-gilt or of posrls. And thesa 
Ciprisna have the opening around ths neok so large that they ahow th« 
boaom, et videtur, quod dicM maniilln lelint exlre ds sinu eanilB. 
Which dreuea would ba magnificent. If they did not siposs the boson, 
and if the collar was so decently olose that at least the breast should 
not be visibla to eTery body. These ladies also wear in their head- 
dreatea jewels of great price. For inatance, some wear coronets of 
sUrer-gilt, or of pure gold, adorned with pearls and preoions stonaa, to 
the Talus of from TO to 100 golden florins. And otbsrswear 'tenoUat' 
of large pearls, worth from 100 to 12S golden Sorina. Which ' ((r- 
■«Uiu' are so oallad, because they are made of 800 great pearls, and 
baoauia they are made and ranged in three tisn. Tbess ladies, too, in 
the place of the clisplets of gold or of silk, which they uaed to wsar 
twinsd in the hair of tbsir bend, now wear supports for the hair, 
' bugulos,' ss they ore called, which they coTer with their hair tied orer 
the said 'bugulos,' with bniding of silk or of gold, or with silver 
braidiog ooTered with pearb." 

The obronicler than dcacribes ths drees of graTS matrons and that ot 
widowB. The fashions of the young men give aa much, or more, offence 
to the writer as those of the ladies, for reasons, which tbe curious must 
seek in the Tsrj plain speaking and exceedingly barbarous l^lin of 
John da MiudB' own pages. 
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OoeoriwoothirptrtteiilM^WwtviMryiTOWOKfkaolfaii^ AH] 
of both sexoi, bofli in MmBMr tmd fai wintw* 
times hose with sole^ ^ ■host having poinii thnn faMhts long b^fond 
the feet IjullssMdyonnf flMtt WMrohafaM^f rilvH<filfc,erpeMlaar 
ooral, sround thsir aeslu. The wM yonths thwe imfiritsi '<f FU- 
oentia, who lutTe been dnsi these ftrar handled jesa— wed to ehctn 
their beerd, end their heir below the eei% weerinf H ■boveliMl Unn 
friisedendpoifcdontto eekifen ejronmfcrenee e« powihifc **And 
eomo keep one hone^ end ■one iwo^ end ■one ftv% tl alkial wdlnui 
teneutt"— whieh nelNj koM ■o n e hn io n poli one.in adndef the WHmh 
herd's desoripUon of IfaclhoraQgbro floMrel oortif : 

** L'un porteit eeoniieang I/«atre aon boneUir } 
L'un porteit eon gnnd ■ebro;— L'eutro no porttUilHi I** 

The PUoentien jonthsi who kept honea, oar anthor fbeo oa to toll 
us, kept grooms eleok whoae wifsewwe Ivelvo folfai iorinm^asr. 
Meid-eerrento had atfon goUea florina and thsir food, bat not thoir 

olothes. 

Ths dtiieos, too, ws are told, make yery good oheer. At festtfals, 
especially at marriage feeste, they drink good wine, both white and red. 
Tlie beginDing of the banquet always oonsiscs of confections of sugar. 
The first course is geuerally formed of one or two capons, and ** on each 
trencher a large piece of meat stewed with almonds and sugar, end 
spices and other good things." Then boiled meat is serred " in msguA 
quaniitate ;" capons, chickens, pheesents, partridges^ hares, wild boars, 
kids, end other meet, according to the time of year. After that, tarta 
end cakee, with spun sugar on them, are set forth. A cofdoua deeorip- 
lion of supper, as distinguished Arom dinner, follows, in whioh the 
prindpel peeuliarity seems to be the prevalence of Tarious meets in the 
form of *' gelatine." Supper always ends with fruity— written elways 
** flugee," indicating a mode of pronunciation still common among the 
Italian peeaantry, who, to the preaent day, rhyme ** molto " to *< porta." 
After the *'flugee" oomee the following obnolualon, aoTeral timet 
repeated by the methodical old ohronioler, hi the aame words: ^Et 
poet lotia manibos, antequam taboliB levantnr, dant bibere^ et con- 
fectum auchari, et poet bibere." In Lent they begin with the aame 
formulary, minus the hand-washing; then come iigi and peeled 
almonds; then large fishes, **i la poiTrade,"— *'adi»tperaliie»;" then 
rice Boup with milk of almonds, and sugar and spices^ and ealted eele. 
After theee, boiled pike are serred with Tinegar sauce, or mnatard 
sauce, or cooked with wine and spicee. Then nuta and other fhiit ; to 
cud with " Bt pott lotis manibus," Ice, da capo. 

It will be obeerred, that these luxurious citiaene of Plaoenn had no 
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fish to help out their Lenten diet. Communications were too slow 
and difficult 

A ourioos description of household fnmitnre follows, which I am 
deterred from giring only by the fear of increasing this already long 
note to a wholly unoonsoionahle bulk. The curious will do well to refer 
to it. The construetion of fire-places in the housea is noted as an 
especial sign of increasing luxury. They hare linen curtains, too, around 
their beds. Many eyen are so luxuriously magnificent, that they 
*' faoiunt dues ignes, unum in caminata, ct alium in ooquina. St multi 
tenentbonas confectiones in domibus eorum de sucharo et de melle. 
Qua omnia sunt msgnarum expensanim." 

These are the causes, concludes this admirer of the good old times* 
why dowers must needs be given to daughters of four or five hundred 
golden florins and more ; which are then all expended by the bride- 
groom in dressing the bride, and in nuptial festivities. *' And he, who 
married the said bride, spends, besides the dower, some hundred of 
golden florins in renovating some of the bride*s clothes." 

And to meet all these expenses, he ssjs, it must needs be that men 
seek to make money by unlawful means. Thus are reduced to poverty 
many, who strive to do what is incompatible with their means. 

All very bad certainly; and though the author does not tell us 
whether any 'of these extravagant fiAaanth-century gentry were direc- 
tors of PUcenaa banks, it is probable enough that they were something 
of the sort Bat then all this was four hundred yean ago : and the 
world most hava grown wiser since than t 



7.— Page 182. 

I find this characteristic fact stated in a curious and rare volume on 
" the History of the Pontifioial golden Rose." " La Rosa d* ora PonU- 
fida. Raoonto Storico. 1 Vol. 4to. In Roma, 1681." There is a chro- 
nological index of all the personac^ and ohurdhes to whom the Roee 
has been presented, from which I gather that thia mark of Apostolic 
favour has fallen to the lot of England five timea in the course of ages. 
The first was given to Henry IV., by Eugenius lY. The second to 
Henry VIIL, by Leo X. The third to Henry TIIL, by Clement TIL 
The fourth to Queen Mary, by Julius III. The fifth waa sent to Queen 
Henrietta, by Urban VIII., with a message to the efleet, that "since 
that kingdom had fallen from the faith by means of a womsn * mora 
tridously adorned with roses incarnadined by the polluted blood of 



* Anne Bol^yn, whom Rome always deems to have been the sole cause 
of Bngland*s heresy. 



It 
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Vmiiij^ It might now bt nnlkd Md iMterf *• thaUft kysrivd 
1*dr of InflniU pMr, heUlf nBwiB>ii wUi tUi row gnn !■ Oh 
odorifarooa guAtam at Batf Gbnnht nd wtUnAlv 4m« Md MMm 
gf th« fruetj^ing Mond of MlitjH 1 1 " 

ItiiMiw>g«Uw»ttwMlrlDdl*idMata lAoM trnpUm » mww 
•rar pian k Maori tbM^ «M Um MOi* kM MM^ altka OoBih, 
HMiryVIII. 



S'-FvrlH. 

Crimw>a,MMM,«adpw(da w««'lh« AnwteMban. AiyUrfa 
d7«d wUk thiM ooat In tlM pWT»«M*»<* it | h *n * *»*»*•** »tdfc 

ot otb«T aolanrh Da««a|< ad TDK 'OMatoa j* iAm« h* Am ByMtr 
for tb«*b<»efut Onswa b Ik* KiMk " wmaM { ' lagL "«te< 
MW : " but I>iMH«» Mma Mwrtrtw w h attt A* dya la ^mMImi 



B^Pig* lei. 

AmoDg tha lEMller panuhmoiti Inounad bf aoma of tboaa mora or 
lata implieatad ill thM« oonipiradn, it U wortll Doling Uiat ona wall- 
to-do oitiHn ma fload nlnaty lire, and all hii houaehold famitorav 
aatimatad at flftj lira mor«b Tbii niin mtj ba probably conaldarad 
aa aqulTaloDt to about £20 atarling at tlie pnanit da^Ti *ii^ doaa not 
giTa a nrj (avourabla Ida* of tha amoaat of dMnrttla oomfott exiatlng 
among tbe citlaana. Another ooniplratoi «aa flnad an hundred lira^ 
and " all hia rioh and praoloua fumltnn waa oonflioatad." In thia 
oaaa tha aatimatad value ia not mantioned. But aa tha amount of tha 
flne ia naarly tha aame, it ia pnbabla that tha onlprit balongad to 
about tha aame iphara of aooiatj. 



10.— Fas* ISO- 
Tha olaaalaat readar maf. If euriona in auch mattara, tnm to Hon- 
tori'a oolumni for tha atranftal; ojnieal, and wholly nnrepioduaibla 
language, in whioh Infaaaora talatea the Inoidant. I hare wilttw 
" olaaaioal," whlsh la geneiallr ondantood to mean laitin or Qiaok raadara. 
And a large portion of Infeaaara'a ohioniola ia written in vary barba- 
rooa Latin. But portion^ without any apparent raaaon fbr the 
ohanga, are written in ItaUan. And tha paaaage hi qoeatlon oaaun in 
one of thoaa portlona. 
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11.— Page IM. 

The nanmtiye in the text followt the atatement of Bonoli and 
Barriel, which hu alao all the probebUitiea of the oeae to support it. 
Other historians represent CSatherine herself to have oome out on the 
ramparts, and to haye turned a deaf ear to the piteous entreatlee of 
her children, that she would give up the fortress, and so saye their 
liyes. Some of theee writers also recount a tale, which suited as it is 
to the taste of the yulgar for what ii striking, coarsely coloured, and 
groes, has become the most popularly known incident of Catherine's 
career. When threatened with the immediate destmotion of her chil- 
dren before her eyes, she is said to haye replied, in terms more 
coarse than can be repeated here^ that others might oome whence thoee 
had come, and to haye accompanied the assertion by gestures yet more 
undesoribable on an English page. 

There iieyory reason to beUere that the whole of thk story is aninytn* 
tion. But it is an inyention nearly oontemponneons with the eytnts ; 
and, giyen as it is by its inyentors by no means as a blameable trait in 
the herohie's character, but rather as a proof of oommsndable energy 
and yigorous courage, it is curious as an indication of the preyailing 
manpers and feelings of the period. , 

12.— Page 228. 

''Pantaloons does not probably properly eicprsss the meaning of 
' calse.'" The chronicler means thoee elastic-knitted garments of silk 
or wool for the lower half df the person, trowsers snd stockings in one^ 
which sat tight to the limb, and the appearance of which is familiar to 
the eyes of those acquainted with the pictures of the time, especially 
the great feetiyal paintinga of the Venetian sohooL 

18.— Page 264. 

» 

Thia yery curious and interesting yolume is the property of Signore 
Pietro Bigani, mentioned in a preyious note. It was written by 
Luoantonio Guppano, secretary 'to Catherine's son, Gioyanni della 
Bandenere^ who assurea xm that he oopied it from the ]f&^ in 
Catherine's own hand. 



««( Tfona. 



XOTB 10 THK UVK OF YITTOBU, OOLOIV A. 



MItaM Hn«i tha Milhor of tiM dliiy qvotod in tte ltsl» 1N« n 

^tm^^MTMillTHifTrr'^'^ ^ ^ ^H^ ^ ^ tiiM of IWttnttid 
^ 9|iili mi Ctelis V. Hli woik i^pttn lo htem hmm ocmi* 
y^^ vM)y te bli owa ithftiolioa lad «&aMiiMBt TIm tBtbo 
^^liwUlMiklfceibnaofadiMy, But m fho fin* Mftty nonrclli 

^^ «i«JN« •f llfhoBM L to Kapli^ on «• this daj tte 5Mlh Vitevusr. 
HIII;'*M4tlMlMl4«oribioilioftiaina of tiio Mimhwi di BMom» 
y«MiMk*% ^Mboi4 on tte ItthMaj, ISM^ II lodUtaH toooppow 
^M ll^«» M«ld hftfo botn tho dai^ JoMngii of ono tad tlio anno 
MMImH Mltndin( ofor a p«rlod of 88 yMi% altlioai^ il fa pnMt 
Ml IIm^ mj Uto botn m. Aa tha woikaoda qnlto ■I1n1pll7.it 
anamKitanbla to iaptMm that it mm otrried on tOl tha diath of 
M «til«N Tho probability ii, that the memoriala of tha earlior joan 
aia<l<Mtoanoth«r pen. The work ie written in Neapolitan dialect, 
^l^aoMoraa itMlf rery liiUe with aught that paned out of Ni4>lee. 
H hea akl tha marke of being written by an eye-witneee of the oirciun- 
^iMMea leoorded. The aocoonte eepeoially of all publio oeremoniee, 
fili-¥r*T^ •to., are given in greet detail^ and with ell the gneto of a 
^^«te a%ht-Mer. And the book ii intereeting aa a rare ipeoimen of 
M wtlinf and ideas of an artiaan of the 10th oentory. 
H waa printed in a 4to Tolome at Kaplee in 1785, end fa rather 



2.-Page 810. 

tlMoa fafaa dnoati gave rise, we are told, to the king^e laying^ that 
m-gtfr had brought him three giCta : — 

FMfam pictam, 

Monetam fiotam, 
^vUoh tha nngallant and brutal royal huaband added another, the 
MUpMnt of which ending in " atrictam," fa ao groaaly ooaiae, that it 
^IIIBii»| ba repeated here, eyen with the partial rail of ita Latin 



8.— Pige 88i. 

^Il^lnnalationa of the aonnete in the text have been given solely 
^IJI^thia ^w of enabling those, who do not read Italian, to form aome 
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idea of the sabjeci-iiiaiter and mode of thought of the author, and not 
with any hope or pretention of presenting anything that might be 
aoo^pted as a tolerable English sonnet. In many instanoes the 
required continuation of the rhyme has not eren been attempted. If 
it be asked, why then were the translations not given in simple prose, 
which would have admitted a yet greater aoouracy of literal rendering t-^ 
it is answered, that a translation so made would be so intolerably bald, 
flat, and silly-soimding, that a still more unfaTonrable oonoeption of 
the original would remain in the English reader's mind thtn that, 
which it is hoped may be produced by the more or less poetically 
cast translations giyen. The originals, printed in eyery instance, will 
do justice (if not more) to our poetess in the eyes of those acquainted 
with her language, for the specimens chosen may be relied on as being 
not unfaTourable specimens. And many readers, probably, who might 
not take the trouble to understand the original in a langnsge they 
imperfectly understand, may yet, by the help of the translation, if 
they think it worth while, obtain a tolerable accurate notion of 
Vittoria's poetical style. 

4.— Psge 879. 

When Mr. Harford heard theee letters read, the exceedingly Talu- 
able and interesting museum of papers, pictures, drawings, eta *of 
Michael Angelo, was the property of his lineal descendant, the late 
minister of public instruction in Tuscany. When dying, he bequeathed 
this exceedingly important collection to the " Communitk," or oorpo- 
ration of Florence. The Tuscan law requires that the notary who 
draws a will, should do mo in the pre9enee of the Uttator. Unfortunately, 
. on the sick man complaining of the heat of the room, the notary em- 
ployed to draw this important instrument, retired, it seems, into the 
next room, which, as a door was open between the two chambers, he 
conceived was equivalent to being in presence of the testator, as 
required by law. It has been decided, however, by the tribunals of 
Florence, that the will was thus vitiated, and that the property must 
pass to. the heirs at law. An appeal still pending (September 1858) 
liee to a higher court; but there is every reason to believe that the 
original judgment must be confirmed. In the mean time, the papers^ 
etc., are under the inviolable seal of the law. 

5.— Page 883. # 

The MS. of Fran9oi8 de Holland, containing the notices of Vittoria 
Colouna, given in the text, is to be found trans latod into French, and 
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VOfM^ 



printed in a toloBi* Miiai4» «'Lm JUt» M FHtii«a, fir !• 
BMiynikL Fftrii^ IMC" 

My attention HM dineM l0 the BoliMi of TUteilik lo U 
thia Tolame, by « ivHoir ^ M . Doanloifs boekOAOir 
Signer A. BeamoBl^ ioMrtod kk tbo flflli tolwM of tbo now 
the «« AroUvio SlofidO liilkM^ ffaWMb la^rr ^ ISa 



of 



The prayer wiHliAl7YillQitoOoloina it Mi Mioifo:-* ^ 
"Da, precor, DoniBi^ «l e4 oaiml doprewionOj qpm ImmfHtotf 
eonvenit, eAque aeolis oJattoae^ fnom toft poelidil Oilrftudflh to i 
Mdorem ; ao in tiniON^ qnoni toft Inoalll joatltli^ ol in ap^ qwai tna 
dementia permitli^ tivna. oonliiitti^ noq;M tiU irtt potmHariino 
iubjiciam, tanqwam MpiwitiMlnii dtyiium, ol ad If vl pwfcoHwinuiiii 
et optimum conTafiir. ObiMn^Flitir 91oiiti«liBi^ oft am Igpdo tnoa 
Yiyaciaaimua deporoli Its toft nlarJiriim llhwtnl^ ot mmt Iwm Ilk 
ainoeriiaimua ita profloiat ul ad to nidlo mortnUnm remm oUoo 
detente, felix redoam et leounu*' 



END OF VOLUME I. 



BfUDBOET AMD BVaV^ PaiMTBB% WHlTBTBIAaB. 
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